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The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of 
Indian CuJiure in Bombay—needed a Book University, 
a series o* books which, if read, would serve the pur¬ 
pose *“ e providing higher education. Particular 
.,e^eile*v however, was to be put on such literature 

I .tr r 1 the deeper impulsions of India. As a first 
step, it w. ; decided to bring out in English 100 books, 
50 of whic i were to be taken in hand almost at once. 


Each book was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and 
was to be priced at Rs. 1-12-0. 

It is c it intention to publish the books we select, 
not only in English, but also in the following Indian 

languages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 
volumes, requires ample funds and an all-India 
organisation. The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to 
supply them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are 
the reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of 
modern knowledge and to suit our present-day needs 
and the resuscitation of its fundamental values in their 

pristine vigour. ‘ 

Let me make our goal % mOr^«plicit: 


We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily im¬ 
plies the creation of social conditions which would 
allow him freedom to evolve along the lines of his own 
temperament and capacities; we seek the harmony of 


individual efforts and social relations, not in any 


makeshift way, but within the frame-work of the 
"fiforal Order; we seek the creative art of life, by the 
alchemy of which human limitations are progressive- 
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ly transmuted, so that man may become the instru¬ 
ment of God, and is able to see Him in all and all 
in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 

In this series, therefore, the literature c* ^ia. 
ancient and modem, will be published in a form 
accessible to all. Books in other literatures of the 
world, if they illustrate the principles we stand for, 

will also be included. 



Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is 
the Mdhabharata, summarised by one of the greatest 
living Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work 
is on a section of it; the Gita by H. V. Divatia, an 


eminent jurist and a student of philosophy. Centuries 

ago, it was proclaimed of the Mahabharata: “What 

is not in it, is nowhere.” After twenty-five centuries, 

we can use the same words about it. He who knows 

it not, knows not the heights and depths of the soul; 
he misses the trials and tragedy and the beauty and 
grandeur of life. 

The Mdhabharata is not a mere epic; it is a 
romance, telling the tale of heroic men and women 
and of some who were divine; it is a whole literature 


In itself, containing a code of life 


a philosophy of 


social and ethical relations 


and speculative thought 


on human problems that is hard to rival; but, above 
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all. it has for its 


the Gita , which 


the world 


is beginning to find out, the noblest of scriptures and 
the grandest of sagas in which the climax is reached 
in the wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh Canto. 


Through such books alone the harmonies under 


lying true culture, I am convinced, will one day re¬ 
concile the disorders of modem life. 

thank all those who have helped to make this 
new branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 



Queen Victoria Road, 

New Delhi : 

3rd October 1951 


K. M. MUNSHI 
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FOREWORD 


The Puranas occupy a unique position in Indian 
literature, both sacred and secular. After the Maha- 
bharata they have been the main sources of inspira¬ 
tion in the life of our people for over 1500 years. 

Composed at different times, they not only con¬ 
tain, as is now acknowledged, valuable historical 
material, but also canons relating to several spheres 
of art and life. If the materials relating to social life, 
century after century, found scattered in the different 
Puranas, are properly studied, they will throw consi¬ 
derable light on the social evolution of the country 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 


By their investing the shrines and sacred places 
with religious significance, the Puranas have enabled 
our people to maintain unimpaired the sense of the 
unity of India; of the continuity of her cultural life; 
of the inevitability of its destiny. A detailed and 


thorough study of the 



requires to be made. 


Dr. Pusalker has made a special study of them. 


His 


section on Traditional History in the Vedic Age 
volume of the History and Culture of the Indian 


People 


notable contribution in reconstructing the 


past in the light of the historical materials found in 
the Puranas. 


This book brings into one volume articles on 
Epics and the Puranas written by Dr. Pusalker from 
time to time. Besides throwing light on important 
problems connected with the Puranas, they have 
the merit of being characterised by thoroughness and 
sanity of outlook. 
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This volume, therefore, will be a useful addition 
to the Book University and will help the reader in 
appreciating the strength which lies behind Indian 
Culture. 


Naini Tal, 

Sept . 14, 1955. 


K. M. MUNSHI 



PREFACE 


The present book owes its origin and publication 
to the kind interest shown in my work by H. E. 
Dr. K. M. Munshi, who not only gave me constant 
encouragement and suggested the publication of my 
articles in book-form, but was actually responsible 
for the idea worked out in Chapter IV — the identity 
of Kurusravana and Kuru — which his creative 
imagination had foreseen. This volume is a collection 
of different papers which are intended to serve as an 
introduction to the study of the epics and Puranas. 
The papers appeared in different journals and books 
and I have taken this opportunity of revising them. 
The last paper on “Epic and Puranic Studies”, which 
originally covered the period up to 1942, has been 
brought up-to-date. I have specially prepared an 
introduction for this volume dealing with the Maha - 
bharata, the Ramayana, and the Puranas, which is 
expected to be of use to readers. 


Chapters 



and IV originally appeared as articles 


in the Bharatiya Vidya, and Chapter V as Chapter II, 
Section IH, in the Glory that was Gurjaradesa, Vol. I, 



am 


published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
grateful to the authorities of the Bhavan for their 
permission to print them in this book. Chapter II 


originally 


appeared 


m 


Dhruva Commemoration 


Volume, and I offer my grateful thanks to the Editor 
Prof. Rasiklal Parikh for granting me permission to 
publish the article here. Chapter III formed an article 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay, and I am 
indebted to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Bombay for granting me the permission. Chapter VI, 
which originally appeared in the Progress of Indie 


Studies published 


by 


the 


Bhandarkar 


Oriental 


Research Institute, Poona, is being published here 
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with the kind permission of the authorities of the 
Institute, to whom my thanks are due. 


In the preparation of “Epic and Puranic Studies” 
received immense help from my revered Guru the 
late Dr. Sukthankar, who has laid me under a per¬ 



manent obligation. 



am also deeply indebted to my 


revered Guru Prof. Velankar, who was ever willing 
with his valuable guidance and suggestions, and 
have derived much benefit from him. Prof. Dr. Gode, 



as usual, was always helpful, and I record my deep 
debt of gratitude to him. My friend Dr. Hazra has 
obliged me by giving me a list of his contributions on 
Puranic studies, by the gift of off-prints of his articles, 
and by occasional suggestions. To another friend 


Prof. Gore I owe a special debt of gratitude for the 
troubles he took for me in going carefully through the 
press-copy, in offering valuable suggestions, and in 
helping in the correction of most of the galley-proofs. 


A.D.P. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The epic literature in India consists of Itihasa and 
Pur ana, which convey the sense of the epic and the 
Paiicalaksana, the former comprising the Mahabkd- 
rata and the Rdmayana and the latter the Maha- 
puranas and U pa-pur anas. The study of Itihasa and 
Purana has been rightly stressed as necessary for 
the correct interpretation of the Vedas* 1 The epics 
and the Puranas constitute an important source of 
the cultural history of India as they throw a flood of 
light on the various aspects of the life of the time. 
They occupy an intermediate position, broadly speak¬ 
ing, between the Vedic age and the period of classical 
literature. They have been influencing the life of the 
people throughout the centuries and are valuable as 
supplying materials for the critical study of such 
diverse subjects as religion and philosophy, folklore 
and ethnology, literature and sciences, history and 
geography, politics and sociology. Classical poets and 
dramatists are indebted to these for the themes and 
plots of their works. The Mahdbhdrata and the 
Puranas are regarded and style themselves as 4 


“the 

fifth Veda” 2 while the Rarnayana is the “Adi~Kdvya”. 
The hold of the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas on the 
everyday life of the Hindus even at the present time 
may be seen from the occurrence of the word 

in the Samkalpa of almost every ritual, 
where includes the Mahdbhdrata. 




1. Mbh (Cr. Ed.) 1,1. 204: (B), IJL.267-8 



r 



\ 




M 


2. Cf. Chandogya Up, vii.l.2.4: 

Mbh (Cr. Ed.), 1.57.74; (B), 1.63.69: 




^ <HPT I 


also “Karsnaveda” (Mbh, Cr. Ed., 1,1.205; B, 1.1.268); also 
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In the following pages we shall offer critical re¬ 
marks by way of introduction, to the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana and the Puranas. 

Before dealing with the epics, let us first con¬ 
sider their origin. 

Like everything Indian the origin of the epics 
has been sought to be traced to the Vedas. But scho¬ 
lars hold different views with regard to the portion 
of the Rgveda which is looked upon as the origin of 
the epics. Oldenberg styled the dialogue (samvadaj 
hymns in the Rgveda as dkhydnas and started a theory 
that the oldest form of epic poetry in India consisted 
of prose and verse* of which the latter containing 
speeches was fixed and committed to memory. The 
samvddas are the remnants containing dialogues, the 
prose portions being lost. 3 

The theory, however, was opposed by Max 
Muller and Levi, who maintained that these hymns 
might be a kind of drama, and by Hertel and von 
Schroder who worked out a theory that the stnhvada 
hymns were but the speeches belonging to some dra¬ 
matic performance connected with the religious cult. 4 
Winternitz has found a via media in that he calls them 


“ancient ballads” and holds them to be the source 
both of the epic and the drama—the epic having deve¬ 
loped from the narrative and the drama from the 
dramatic elements of the “ancient ballad.” 5 


The 


Crfitha-Narasajhsis, Akhyanas 


Itihdsa 


Purana , etc. of the Brahmanas , whose recital formed 
part of the religious ceremonies at the sacrificial and 


3. Oldenberg, “Das altindische Akhyanja”, ZDMG, 37(1883), 
pp. 54 ff; “Akhyanahymnen im Rgveda”, ZDMG , 39(1885), 
pp. 52 ff; Die Literatur des alien Indien, p. 46. 

4. L?vi Le Theatre Indien , pp. 301 ff. Hertel, Indische Marchen, 
pp. 344,367 1 L. von Schroder, Mysterium und Mtmus 
im Rgveda. Leipzig, 1908. 

5. HIL, I, pp. 102-3. 
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domestic festivals, however, supplied real parallelisms 
with epic poetry approaching it both in language and 
metre. These terms are variously used to designate 
different kinds of narrative or used synonymously. 
The Mahdbhdrata calls itself alternately as Itiha$a> 
Puranw, Kdvya and Akhyana in the introductory por¬ 
tion. 6 



Mahdbhdrata 


U 


Bharata 




9 


according 


to 


Papini, signifies 


a 


the 


battle of the Bharatas”, so that the Mahdbhdrata means 
“the great narrative of the battle of the Bharatas” 


as 


stated by Wintemitz. 7 The epic itself explains the 

the work 





8 



its greatness, 


name as 

is called Mahdbhdrata on account 
enormity in size and weightiness, suggesting that it 
outweighs the Veda and other sacred literature of 
India. The reading for the stanza in some MSS as 

also in Kumarila is idrdifi' (for 

meaning on account of its greatness and Indianness 
it is called Mahdbhdrata . Sastri prefers the following 
stanza explaining the name Mahdbhdrata: 



^KcimT 




I 



k* fMMrl: SHTsqRt II 9 


“It is called Mahdbhdrata because in it is narrat 
ed the great life-history of the Bharatas”. 

9 

The Bharatas, forming the subject of the Mbh, 
are mentioned as a warrior-tribe in the Rgveda with 
their habitat between the Gahga and the Yamuna. 
The old heroic poem, dealing with the bloody family 
feud resulting in the overthrow of the Kauravas by 
the Pandavas, forms the nucleus of the Mbh. 


6. Cf. Mbh (Cr. Ed.), 1.1,15-19; (B), 1.1.17-21,61, etc 

7. HlL y I, p. 317. 

8. Mbh (Cr. Ed.), 1.1.209; (B), 1.1.274. 

9. Mbh (Cr. Ed.), L56.31; (B), 1.62.39-40. 
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This nucleus assumed the present form of the 
Mbh by periodical additions of matter of different 
kinds including (i) legendary matter from the bardic 
repertoire having but a casual connection (or no con¬ 
nection) with the epic heroes; (ii) myths and legends 
of Brahmanical origin and didactic sections pertain¬ 
ing to Brahmanical philosophy, ethics and law stress¬ 
ing the superiority of the Brahmanas; (iii) cosmolo¬ 
gical, genealogical and geographical matter in the 
nature of Puranas and local myths; (iv) myths of 
Yisnu and, later, of Siva; (v) fables, parables, fairy 
tales and moral stories; (vi) ascetic poetry; and (vii) 
prose pieces and Brahmanical legends and moral tales, 
entirely or partly in prose. In contrast to Oldenberg 
who takes the prose matter as the earlier stages of the 
epic, Wintemitz holds it to pertain to a later period. 10 


Of the additional matter in the nature of heroic 
legends may be mentioned the episodes of Sakuntala, 
of Yayati and of Nahusa, as also those of Nala and 
Damayanti, and of Rama. The Brahmanical myths 
and legends are illustrated in the stories of Kadru and 
Vinata in the Sarpa-satra, of Cyavana, of Manu, of 
Vasistha and Visvamitra, the Flood legend, the SavitrT 
episode, etc. The Santi and Anusasana are a veritable 
thesaurus of religion and philosophy. It may be 
observed with regard to the additions to the original 
material that some of these may be as old as the ori¬ 
ginal or even older. This, however, does not indicate 
that the epic was originally didactic. 


The inclusion of this diverse matter, which has 


made the Mbh at once a Kavya, 



y 


Sruti, law, 


philosophy, etc. indicates the uniform popularity of 
the Great Epic through the ages and the anxiety of 
the compilers to make the Mbh an encyclopaedia for 

10. Wintemitz, HIL, I, p. 321 nl; Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata r 

pp. 2X ff; cf. also infra , p. 83. 
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.all time. The statement in the epic that whatever is 
(incorporated) here may be found elsewhere; (but) 
what is not (found) here cannot be got anywhere else, 

is no exaggeration, 

(Vyasa 



nor 


can 






saying 




has touched every subject under the sun) be chal 

Jenged. 


Winternitz interprets the introduction 


in 


the 


epic referring to three redactions of the epic as show¬ 
ing that the Mbh is not the work of any one author 


nor was it written down at one time. The Mbh , he 
says, is not a single book but a whole literature 
stretching in time along a vast period. 12 

Now let us consider the orthodox view as to the 
•origin, authorship and growth of the Mbh. 

According to the traditional view as represented 
in the Mbh itself Krsna (also known as Dvaipayana 
and Vyasa), son of Parasara and Satyavatl, was the 
author of the Mbh. Better known as Vyasa, he is 
represented as a close relative of the heroes of the 
epic, being the procreator of the sons Dhrtarastra and 
Pandu on Vicitravirya ’ s childless widows Ambika and 


Ambalika 


by 


myoga 


After 


performing 


penance 


Vyasa composed a Bharata of 24,000 verses which, 
according to the learned, is the extent of the Bharata 
excluding the upakhydnas. Then was appended a 
chapter comprising the contents of the various Par- 
vans of the poem. Vyasa taught this poem to his son 
Suka and to other deserving and promising students. 

Vyasa produced another poem consisting of six 
million stanzas of which three million are sung among 
the Gods, a million and a half among the manes, one 
million and four lakhs among the Gandharvas, and 
one lakh among mankind. Narada recited the poem 


H. Mbh (Cr. Ed.), 1.56.33; (B), L62.53. 
12. HIL, I, pp. 316, 326 f. 
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to the Gods, Devala to the manes, Suka to the Gan 


dharvas 


and 


demons, 


and 


V aisampay ana, 


pupil 


of Vyasa, to the land of mortals* 13 


While Vyasa was contemplating as to the best 


means of transmitting 


the poem to his 


disciples, 


Brahma appeared and in response to Vyasa’s prayer 
suggested Ganesa as the scribe. Ganesa agreed on 


y 


condition that his pen did not cease writing for a 


moment. 


He further agreed to Vyasa’s request 


to 


cease to continue writing whenever he failed to com 


prehend anything. 


By way of diversion Vyasa knit 


in the epic a number of Kutaslokas (riddles) to puzzle 
the divine scribe. The number of such slokas is said 


to be 8800. 14 


Suta (Sauti or Ugrasravas) heard the narration 
related by Vaisampayana to Janamejaya at the Sarpa- 
satra, and gave it out as the Mahdbharata to the sages 
assembled in the Naimisa forest during Saunaka’s 
sacrifice. The epic itself speaks of its three different 


beginnings in the following stanza: 








fifSTT: it 15 


Thus there are these three beginnings of the Mbh 


(i) Manvudi 


i.e., 


from the very beginning of 


the extant Mbh , after the mangala-sloka 

etc. according to the Critical Edition, followed by the 


13. Mbh (Cr. Ed.), 


Kt 


♦ 




p. 12; (B), 1.1.105-6 


an interpolation in the Critical Edition. 


This appears as 


14. Brahma-Ganesa episode occurs as an interpolation in the 


f) 


Critical Edition. It is given in Appendix 1,1 (p. 

3T5 ii 

occurs as an interpolation in a passage which itself is 


interpolation (p 


11. 15-16) 


15. Mbh (Cr. Ed. and B), 1X50, 
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conversation between Sauti (or Suta, etc.) and the 
sages at Saunaka’s hermitage; 16 

(ii) Astikadi, i.e., from the description of Jana- 
mejaya’s Sarpasatra, where begins the Astikaparv an ; 17 

and 


(iii) Uparicaradi, 


i.e., 


from 


the 


commence 


ment of the actual narration of the history of the 
JBharatas, where begins the Arris dvatarapar van . 18 

These are the different beginnings of the Mbh 
as recited respectively by Suta, Vaisampayana and 
Vyasa. Thus, Suta’s narration begins from the first 
adhyaya itself, that of Vaisampayana from adhyaya 
13, and that of Vyasa from adhyaya 54 of the Critical 
Edition. These three are said to be the beginnings 
respectively of Mahabharata, Bhdrata and Jay a, and 
the extent of the Bhdrata and the Mahabharata is said 
to be 24,000 and 100,000. Macdonell and others take 
the extent of Vyasa’s work to be 8800. 

European and American orientalists and many 
Indian scholars including M. Krishnamachariar, advo¬ 
cating the orthodox view, support the above account. 
C. V. Vaidya, however, regards 8800 as the number 
of Kutaslokas (riddles) introduced by Sauti. He puts 
the date of the composition of Vyasa’s work soon after 
the Bharata war in 3102 B.C. (according to his view), 
of Vaisampayana’s redaction to about 1400-1200 B.C., 
and of Suta’s narration to about 250 B.C., and states 
that Vaisampayana and Suta are “fictions_invent¬ 

ed for magnifying the importance of the work.” 19 


P. 




Sastri, however, does not 



with the 

“We 


above in some particulars. According to him 
would rather accept the existing tradition which 

16. Mbh (Cr. Ed. and B), 1.1-12. 

17. Mbh. (Cr. Ed.), 1.13-53: (B). 1.13-59 

18. Mbh (Cr. Ed.), 1.54; (B); 1.60. 

.19. HSL, I, iv, pp. 12-13. 
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makes Vaisampayana a direct pupil of Vyasa, 


and 


Suta, a son of Vaisampayana’s contemporary Homa- 
harsana, than indulge in super-criticism which tries 
to set at naught the internal evidence of the epic and 
the current tradition.” 20 Whereas the Mbh of a lakh 
stanzas is taken to be the work of Suta, Sastri empha¬ 
tically states that “the whole work as we have it now 
in 18 Parvans is the work of a single author, Vyasa, 
though. .. .some preliminary chapters are... .by Vai¬ 
sampayana and Suta.” 21 He offers quite a different 
interpretation of the stanza 

I 









o 





which is taken as the basis for the view that the ori 
ginal BMrata comprising 24,000 slokas has been 
panded to one of 100,000 slokas by the addition of 
episodes, etc. According to Sastri, the above stanza 
simply states that the computation of the Mbh is 
100,000 slokas if counted along with minor narratives, 
and only 24,000 if these are excluded. 23 He states 
that whereas three kinds of beginnings of the Mbh 
are referred to by Suta, both Suta and Vaisampayana 


are quite 



that the conclusion of the Mbh is 


with the Svargarohanaparvan. 

Reference may be made here to quite a different 


explanation of the stanza 






(quoted 


above), given by Madhva in his Tdtparyanirnaya, 
which M. Krishnamachariar calls “traditional”. The 
explanation runs: “The meaning of the Bharata, in so 
far as it is a relation of the facts and events of which 

Sri 



and the Pandavas are connected, is called 
Astikadi (historical). That interpretation by which 
we find lessons on Dharma, Bhakti and other Gods is 

20. Mahdbharata (Southern Recension), U, Ihtr., p. xxi. 


21. Zoc. cit. 


23. Mahdbharata (Southern Recension), 


22. Mbh (Cr. Ed.), 1.1.61; (B), 1.1.103 



Intr., pp. x-xi. 
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called Manvudi (religious and moral). Thirdly, the 
interpretation by which every sentence, word or 
.syllable is shown to be the significant name, or to be 
the declaration of the glories of the Almighty Ruler 
of the Universe is called Auparicara (transcendent¬ 
al).” 24 



This traditional account of the growth of the Mbh 
is not accepted by most of the foreign scholars. West- 

scholars were interested in the Mahabharata 
studies for more than the last hundred and fifty 
years. Reference has been made to the views of seve¬ 
ral scholars which were published after 1917 on pp. 
109-113, 126-143 of the present work. In order to 


understand properly the contribution of 


European 


scholars to the Mahabharata studies it would be better 
if a chronological account is given, and in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs an attempt is made in that direction. 

The Mahabharata was chiefly known to the 
Western scholars because of its connection with the 
Bhogavadxfita and the Sakuntala episode, both of 

which were translated into English in 1758 and 1795 
by Charles Wilkins. The text of the Nala-DamayantI 
Akhyana, another episode from the Mbh, was publish- 


the 

The 


ed with a Latin translation in 1819 by Bopp 
father of the science of comparative philology, 
history of the critical study of the Mbh, however, may 
be said to have begun with C. Lassen, who commenc¬ 
ed his researches in 1837. 25 He considers the epic 
as recited by Saunaka as a second recension of the 
poem. Assigning Asvalayana to 350 B.C. and assum¬ 
ing the identity of his Guru Saunaka with the reciter 
ef the epic, Lassen takes the date of the second recen¬ 


sion of the epic to be 400-450 B.C 


According to him 


i:he original epic was augmented thereafter by inter 



24. HCSL, pp. 29-30. 

25. Ind. Alt., I. pp. 576 ff, 733 ff; II, pp. 101 ff. 
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polations of a Krsnite nature alone; and the epic, ex¬ 
cluding such accretions, may be regarded as pre- 

Buddhist. 


A. 


Weber 


m 


1852 


and A. Ludwig in 1884 


attempted to establish organic connection between 
the Vedic sources and the epic material. 26 Ludwig, 
pressed into service the nature-myth, then universally 
in vogue, and stated that though the Mbh has the 
feeble historical germ, it is primarily an allegorical 
poem on the struggle between the sun and the dark¬ 
ness of the night. The capture of the Kuruksetra by 
the Bharat as, the confederation of the five tribes, etc., 
constitute the historical kernel of the epic, on which 
the epic-poet constructed a superstructure embodying 
a seasonal myth. Soren Sorensen, who made the 
Mahdbhdrata his life’s work and study, attempted a 
reconstruction of the epic in 1883. 27 According to 
him, the epic, in its oldest form, was a saga, and the 
creation of a single mind, which had no contradiction,. 


repetition, di gression. 


By 


eliminating additional 


matter Sorensen declared the original genuine epic to 
contain seven or eight thousand slokas. 


In order to explain the contradictions (such as 
the victory of the Pandavas through deceits or frauds, 
disregarding the rules of dharma-yuddha, deceits 
practised by Krsna, etc.) found in the Mbh, Adolf 
Holtzmann started in 1884 the ingenious theory, later 
styled the inversion theory by Hopkins,—a theory 
which is more ingenious than convincing—according 
to which the Kauravas were the heroes of the original 
poem. 28 Changed circumstances resulted in repre- 

26. Weber, Indische Literaturqeschichte, pp. 179ff; Ludwig, 

Abhandlungen der kgl. bohmischen Ges. der Wiss., VI, 12;, 
pp. 1 ff; Sitzungber. BGW, DC, pp. 15 ff. 

27. Om Mahdbharatas Stilling i den Indiske Uteratur, Kjoben- 

haven, 1893. 

28. fiber das alte indische Enos. 1881; Das Mahabharata und 1 

seine Theile. Kiel, 1892-1895. 
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senting Kauravas as the villains 


and 


glorifying 


Pandavas as the heroes. According to this theory all 
that exalts Kauravas at the expense of the Pandavas 
is old. Holtzmann offers the following historical re¬ 
construction of his theory: of the original epic 
honour of the Kauravas, of which Kama was 


m 

the 


hero, a talented poet made a poem in praise of a great 
Buddhist ruler, perhaps Asoka. The epic began with 
Sab ha-par v an and ended with the death of Duryo- 
dhana. The Saivite elements are explained by the 
close relation of Saivism with Buddhism of the period. 
Later, with the growth of Brahminism, the Brah- 
manas subjected this Buddhistic Mahabharata to a re¬ 
ligious revision, used it as a weapon against the Bud¬ 


dhists, and reversed its original purpose. 


Pandavas 


are now lauded, 



identified with Visrjui, 


and 


the Vaisnava elements added. The third revision was 
of a Puranic type. Here Buddhism is eliminated alto¬ 
gether, Visnu and Krsna occupy the foreground, seve¬ 
ral elements of ancient Puranic material are incor¬ 
porated and didactic material is interpolated. This 
revised and totally chapged recension of the epic was 
non-existent until the twelfth century A.D. 

L. von Schroder and Grierson have enunciated 


theories analogous 


to 


the 


“inversion” 


theory. 


9 


Schroder states that the original poem which belongs 
to a period between the seventh and the fourth cen¬ 
turies B.C. was composed by the bards of the Kurus 
who eulogised their tribal god Brahma and deprecat¬ 
ed Krsna, the tribal hero of the neighbouring tribes. 
The downfall of the Kurus resulted in the superses¬ 
sion of the cult of Brahma by the cult of Krsna and 
the inversion of the original epic-poem. Grierson 
mentions the struggle for supremacy between the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas as the principal motive 

29. Schroder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur. Leipzig, 1887; Grier¬ 
son, JRAS, 1908, pp. 837-44. 
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of some kind of inversion of the original epic. The 
Kauravas of Madhyadesa, who supported the Brah- 
manas, came into conflict with the unorthodox Pah- 
cala-Pandavas. 


Curiously enough, Holtzmann, Schroder and 
Grierson suggest different—and mutually contradic¬ 
tory—motives for the inversion of the epic, and this 


is a serious objection against the soundness of the 


hypothesis. There is, again, no external evidence in 


its support, the inferences being based on the epic 


itself. Biihler and Bhandarkar refuted Holtzmann’s 


theory on the ground that inscriptional evidence con¬ 
clusively proves the existence of the epic in its extant 
form centuries before A.D. 400. With regard to 
Schroder’s theory Dandekar observes that a conflict 

between the cult of Brahma and the cult of Krsna 

• • • 

is almost unknown in the religious history of India. 30 
Keith has rightly assailed Grierson’s theory by stat¬ 
ing that Kuru-Pancalas were friendly in the past and 
there is no proof of the conflict between the Brahma- 
nas and the Ksatriyas in the period of the Brdhmanas. 
In connection with the inversion theory, Held rightly 
concludes that “the entire inversion theory is simply 
an ingenious hypothesis that must be a proof of it¬ 
self.” 31 Hopkins tries to account for the deceptive 
or contradictory elements in the epic, for which in¬ 
version theory is propounded, by stating that two 
different stages of culture are represented in the epic; 
the earlier age allowed what was condemned in the 
later age. 32 J. Hertel resolves the contradiction on 
the ground that manuals about the conduct of princes 
permitted the use of artifice in cases of emergency. 33 


Just about the time when Holtzmann’s last 
volume was published, there appeared an important 


30. VCR, xn, p. 73. 

31. Mahabharata, An Ethnological Study, pp. 10-11. 

32. JAOS, XHI, pp. 57-372. 33. WZKM, XXIV, p. 421. 
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work by Joseph Dahbmann, champion of the synthetic 
school. 34 He holds that the Mahabhdrata was the 
work of a single inspired poet who welded together 
the pre-existing narrative and didactic elements arti¬ 
stically with a view to popularising Dharmasastra 
among the masses. The feud between the Kauravas 


among the masses. The feud between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas is not authentic but the contending 


parties 


represent 


personifications 


of Dharma 


and 


Adharma. 


This is, indeed, exaggerating an undoubt 


edly later aspect of the work. 


Its date, according to 


him, is not later than the fifth century B.C., i.e., pre- 


Buddhistic 


He synchronises the whole epic with the 


state of culture represented by the Jatakas. 


Fick, 


however, disputes this and states that centuries must 
have elapsed between the culture as represented in 
the Jatakas and in the Mahabh&rata and Manusmrti , 35 
After critically considering the views of several scho¬ 
lars about the Mbh, A. Barth concludes that the Mbh 


is an unmistakably uniform work 


With regard to 


the unifying factor of the epic and didactive elements 
in the Mbh , S. Levi seeks in some didactic teaching, 
a Ksatriya manual based upon the moral code of the 
Brahmanas, such as is found in the Bhagavad-gita. 3& 
The central purpose of the poem being to rally toge¬ 
ther the Ksatriyas in the service of Lord Krsna, a Bha- 
gavata poet wove round the Bhg the epic tale of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas in order to glorify Krsna and 

to convince the Ksatriyas of the infallibility of the 

service of Krsna. 

H. Jacobi mainly treats the Mbh from a syntheti¬ 
cal point of view, and regards that a team of dias- 
kuasts or Pauranikas appended the didactic matter 
all at one time to the older epical stuff, preserved by 


34. Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtsbuch 


Genesis des Mahtibhdrata 


Berlin, 1899 


Berlin, 1895 ; 


35. Die Soziale Gliederung im Nord-Ostlichen Jndien zu Bud 

dka’s Zeit, pp. 173, 4. 

36. BCV, pp. 99-106; Eng. trans., ABORI, I, pp. 13- 
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the Sutas. He lays down four different periods of the 
work: (1) the development of the story, (2) the origin 
of the epical poem, (3) the fixing of the epical corpus 
by the Sutas, and (4) the incorporation of didactic 
parts. 37 He would assign the contents of the Mbh to 
a pre-Achaemedian period, though its present form, 
according to him, cannot possibly be later than the 
second or third century B.C. 38 


The most detailed elaboration of the analytical 
method is to be found in Hopkins’ The Great Epic of 
India, and as his views have found general acceptance 
among scholars, we shall briefly summarise them with 
regard to its origin, development and date. Accord¬ 
ing to Hopkins, the origin of the Epic lay in the priest¬ 
ly hymns accompanying the annual cycle and in the 
songs in praise of the liberality of princes, the nard- 
sarhst-gatha. The development of the Epic in its 
present shape is thus shown by Hopkins: 

“400 B.C. There is a collection of Bharata lays, 

in which the Pandavas are yet unknown. 

400-200 B.C. There springs up Mahabharata tale, 

in which the Pandavas are the heroes, Krsna 

• • 7 • ♦ • 

is a demi-god. 

300 B.C. to 100 or 200 A.D. Krsna now becomes 


the all-God; Interpolations 
nature: New Episodes added. 


of 


a 


didactic 


200-400 A.D. The introduction and later books 


are added. 


yy 


Hopkins vouches for the absolute certainty of 
the following points:—“That the epic in its present 
form or even free from its didactic matter was com¬ 
posed or compiled after the invasion of Alexander; 
that all this didactic matter was inserted later on; 
that the Mahabharata was not essentially a book of 

37. GGA, 1899, p. 832. 


* 


38. NGGW, 1896, p. 13 n2. 
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Krsnaite belief until somewhere near the first cen¬ 
tury B.C.; that the epic was practically completed 
about 200 A.D.; that no date can be found to cover 


the entire Epic, although, broadly speaking, it can be 
said to have existed in the second century B.C.” 33 
He is at great pains to distinguish the different metri¬ 
cal strata preserved in the Epic and the metrical con¬ 
siderations occupy quite a preponderating part of his 
work. His conclusion is that on metrical ground it is 
“impossible to believe that the epic in its present form 
is older than the second century B.C.” 40 Hopkins* 
conclusions are based on the vulgate, and in the light 
of the Critical Edition many of his conclusions, statis¬ 
tics, etc., will have to be revised and corrected. 41 


The story of the Mahabharata is too well known 
to need any reference here. 

With regard to the date of the Mbh , Winternitz 
concludes that “the Mahabharata cannot have receiv¬ 
ed its present form earlier than the 4th century B.C. 
and later than the 4th century A.D.” 42 There are 
numerous references to Buddhism and to the Yavanas 
in the present form of the epic which supply us with 
the upper limit, and the fact that classical authors 
like Bana and Kumarila as also epigraphic records of 
the fifth century and after testify to the epic having 
assumed the form of a religious code gives us the 
lower limit. 


Though diverse opinions are held as to the his¬ 
toricity of the Bharata war, there appears to be no 
doubt as to the actual occurrence of the event. 
Various views as to the date of the Bharata war have 
been referred to later on. The personal view of the 
present writer is that the Bharata war was fought in 
c. 1400 B.C 43 

39. GE1, pp. 397-8. 40. GEI, p. 239. 

41. Cf. infra , p. 83. 42. HIL , I, p. 465. 

43. Vedic Age, p. 269; also infra, p. 79. 
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The views of Oldenberg,. Pisani, Sukthankar, 
Dandekar, Held and others about the Mahdbhdrata 
have been referred to below (pp. 103-104, 109-113, 
137-143). The most important theory about the 
growth of the Mahdbhdrata during the last twenty-five 
years is that by Sukthankar which shows the great 
role played by the Bhargavas in the formative stages 
of the epic. Shende and Dandekar have further ela¬ 
borated the theory. 44 It may be mentioned as a per¬ 
sonal observation that the Bhargava family appear in 
the heroic epic, apart from some episodal or didactic 
portions, more as humiliated opponents than as trium¬ 
phant heroes. Pisani has made a critical and aesthe¬ 
tic study of the epic, and, according to Sukthankar, 
his views carried great weight. 45 


Our examination of the critical enquiry of scho¬ 
lars about the different aspects of the Mahdbhdrata 
shows great diversity of views and differences on fun¬ 
damental points. About Krsna, the pivotal figure in 
the epic, Dahlmann considers him as belonging to the 
older portions of the poem, while according to Levi 
Krsna is the persona sine qua non of the entire epic. 
On the contrary, according to Winternitz, Krsna did 


not figure at all in the original epic, but was introduc¬ 
ed only later. Oldenburg, Jacobi, Eliot and others re¬ 
gard Krsna as an intrusion on the original story 46 
Winternitz decides in favour of Saivite features as old 


whereas Holtzmann would eliminate both Saivite and 

Vaisnavite portions as interpolations of a purely secta¬ 
rian character. 


As will be seen ( from the different views stated on 
pp. 144-171 it is nuite apparent that great diver- 


44. ABORI, XXIV, p 

45. Festschrift Thom 

conversation as 
asked me to go 



UCR, XU, pp. 84-85. 


166-176. Sukthankar in personal 

e had particularly 


a note to 


rough Pisani’s article carefully. 


46. Winternitz, HIL, I, p. 457; Oldenberg, Das MakcLbhdrata. pp. 

37, 43. « 9 w 
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gence of opinion prevails among scholars with regard 
to the Bhagavad-gita. Scholars are naturally influenc¬ 
ed by their view of Krsna in this matter. While Levi 

takes the Bhagavad-gita as an integral part of the epic, 


Hopkins calls it an interpolation 


and 


goes to 


the 


length of stating that it is even “unnecessary to prove 

it.” 47 

In concluding this critical note on the Mahdbhd - 


rata I cannot 

the approach 



with the view of Pisani that 
Mbh should be with open eyes 


and with the mind used to Indian thought and with¬ 
out being hypercritical. 43 The observations of for¬ 
eign scholars, including Winternitz and Hopkins, are 
vitiated by their applying alien canons and aesthetic 
standards to the Mahabharata. A creative genius 
need not always be expected to be fettered by aesthe¬ 
tic standards. The didactic matter, to which 
tion has been taken on aesthetic grounds, is intended 
to fill temporal hiatuses in the Aranyaka, Sdnti and 
Anusasana, and considered from this angle one feels 
admiration for the redactor of the Mahabharata who 
found suitable places for the insertion of didactic ma¬ 
terial. This distribution does not disturb the course 
of narration. The entire Mahabharata . considered in 



this light, appears 


organic whole, executed accord 


the 


credit of 


ing to a well-conceived plan. 

Finally, it is worth noting that 
publishing the first translation of the Critical Edition 
in any language goes to Russia, the Russian Academy 
having recently published the translation of the Adi- 
parvan. AQ 


II. 


R amay ana 


The Ram, like the Mbh 3 has been deeply influenc¬ 
ing the religious and moral thought of India as well 


47. JAOS, xm, p. 204 


v 

48. Fest. Thomas, p. 170. 


49. Prospectus* of the Mbh, BORI, Poona, 1951, p. 20. 
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as the literary production for 


over two 


thousand 


years, and has moulded the lives of countless gene 


rations in India. 


Both exhibit 


several features 


of 


similarity and difference. Being handed down oral¬ 
ly from the earliest times both epics have undergone 
tremendous changes throughout their long career, 
and cannot lay claim to any definitive text. The same 
phenomena operated in the text-transmission of both, 
so that the method followed for the constitution of 


the critical text of the Mbh can be applied with but 
minor changes for the preparation of the Critical Edi¬ 
tion of the Ram. Like the Mbh, the Ram is the pro¬ 
perty of the whole Indian people and the daily recita¬ 
tion of a sloka, a line, or even a quarter from either 
is said to confer religious merit on the reciter. Both 
epics abound in numerous Brahmanical myths and 
legends which frequently interrupt the thread of the 
narrative. There is a close resemblance not onlv in 

mJ 


style, expression and descriptions as exemplified by 
parallel passages, identical similes and descriptions, 
but also in the mythology and philosophy of the epics. 
The economic conditions and social usages represent¬ 
ed in the two epics are sufficiently alike, showing but 
few discordant elements. 50 Neither was recognised 
as epic before the late period of the Grhyasutras, and 


neither was developed quite independently of the 


other. The Uttarakanda, which constitutes the latest 


part of the Ram, contains many tales of the Gangetic 
plains, and later didactic portions of the Mbh are ge¬ 
nerally laid in Kosala and Magadha, so that in their 

later development the epics grew up in the same loca¬ 
lity. 


While the Mbh represents a mixture of popular 
epic and theological didactic poetry, the Ram is a 
popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time. The 
Ram is much shorter, having the extent of nearly a 

50. Cf. Hopkins, CHI, I, p. 259. 
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quarter of the present Mbh, and is still a fairly unified 
epic poem in its extant form. Unlike the Mbh, which 
speaks of its three editions, the Ram has no statement 
about its amplifications or revisions. Whereas the 
authorship of the Mbh is in dispute, it being ascribed 
to several authors, Valmiki is practically accepted as 
the author of the Ram. What the Mbh is for the 
Aryan kingdoms of the West, the Ram is for those 
of the East. In the Ram is reflected a greater simpli¬ 
city of life among the Aryans, and it shows absence 
of acquaintance with the Mlecchas, meagreness of re¬ 
ference to advanced states, absence of elaborate mili¬ 
tary tactics in the form of the vyuhas, existence of 
small kingdoms, abundance of forests and forest life in 
the country. The Mbh, though showing considerable 
advance in civilisation over the Ramayanic period in 
war, diplomacy, and in various phases of society, dis¬ 
plays some archaic features such as polyandry and 
niyoga, and belongs to a ruder, more warlike age. The 
nucleus of the Mbh creates a much more archaic im¬ 
pression than the Ram. If the Mbh emphasises the 
practical aspects of life, the Ram preaches the highest 
ideals of it. The Mbh owes its sacred character not 
so much to its heroes as to the didactic sections added 
to it later, while it is the inherent purity of its hero 

and heroine that give sanctity to the Ram. The cha¬ 
racters in the former strike us as human beings while 
those in the latter appear to be idealised. 

With these prefatory remarks about the common 
and contrasting features of the two epics, let us turn 
to the study of the Ram. Macdonell rightly remarks 
that probably no work of world literature, secular in 
its origin, has ever produced so profound an influence 
on'the life and thought of the people as the Ram. 51 
Tradition ascribes the authorship of the Ram to Val- 





51. ERE, X, p. 574. 
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mlki, the adikavi, also known as Bhargava and Prace- 
tasa, who had his hermitage on the banks of the 

. Tenth in descent from Pracetas, he is also 
represented as Cyavanaputra. Originally known as 
Ratnakara, Valmiki has narrated his past history in 
the Adhy&trrw-Rdrrt&yana, describing how he was 
transformed into a devotee from a robber. According 
to the Uttarakanda of the Ram, Valmiki wrote the 
main story and Bhargava added the episodes at a sub¬ 
sequent period. 52 The story of how the poet’s lament 


( ioka ) on seeing a hunter killing the male kraunca 
bird was turned into a stanza ( sloka ) is graphically 
described in the introductory part of the Ram. Val¬ 
mlki is highly praised for his excellence of thought 

throughout the length and 


and 


expression, 


and 


breadth of India, from the peasant’s hut to the lord’s 
parlour the story of Rama is familiar and is listened to 
with devotion and pleasure. Truly prophetic were 


the words of Brahma who assured Valmiki that 


4 ‘As long as in this firm-set land 
The streams shall flow, the mountains stand. 

So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great Ramayan shall endure.” 53 

There is hardly any devout Hindu who doubts Val¬ 
mlki’s words 


Whoe’er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama’s deeds 
Good as the scriptures, he shall be 
From evey sin and blemish 
Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain 



52. Ram (NSP), VR94.25. H. P. Sastri, Des . Cat. of Skt MSS, 

A.S.B. V, Intr, p. xii. 

53. Ram (NSP), 12.36-7. Trans, by R. T. K. Griffith. 

54. Ram (NSP), 1.1.98-99. Trans, by R. T. H. Griffith. 
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According to tradition the number of verses in 
the R&m is 24000 divided into 500 sargas or chapters, 
each thousand verses beginning with a letter of the 
Gayatri-mantra. In its present form, the Ram com¬ 
prises seven books. Like the Mbh, the Ram has not 
come down to us in its original form, Book VII and 
most of Book I being later additions to the main epic 
in Books II-VI. The later portion not only displays 
difference in language and style, but contains matter 
which has but very slight connection with the main 
story; shows Rama as an incarnation of Visnu whereas 
he is a mortal hero in the genuine epic; and gives pre¬ 
mier position to Visnu in place of the Vedic Indra 
who occupies the place of honour in the genuine sec¬ 
tions. 


Interpolations, alterations 


etc 


account for the 


different versions of the Ram, which has come do^n 
to us in three recensions, (i) northern and southern, 
(ii) north-western, and (iii) eastern, which differ very 
widely among themselves to the extent that about a 
third of the verses contained in each do not occur in 
the other two. It is thus very difficult to speak of 
the original text of the Ram. These variations are> 
no doubt due to the divergent forms the popular tradi¬ 
tion had assumed in different regions of India by the 
time the three recensions came to be written down. 
The Vishveshwarananda Vedic Research Institute of 
Hoshiarpur has brought out the critical edition of the 
North-Western recension, and the M. S. University 
of Baroda has undertaken the preparation of the cri¬ 
tical edition of the Ramdyana on the lines of the 
critical edition of the Mahabharata . Gorrossio had 
brought out the Eastern or Bengal recension, but from 
the Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Asia¬ 
tic Society of Bengal it appears that there were seve¬ 
ral versions of the Bengal recension. 65 


55. Vol. V, preface, pp. ix-x. 
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The story of the Rdmaycnui is too well known to 
need any reference here. 

Several scholars who made valuable contri¬ 
butions to the Mbh studies, such as Jacobi, Ludwig, 
Dahlmann, Hopkins, Levi, Vaidya, Sukthankar, etc. 
have enriched the field of studies in the other epic 
as well. The Ram studies may be said to have been 
inaugurated by Lassen who discussed the problems 
of the Ram and pointed to the development of the 
Rama story into four stages, suggesting that the Ram 
was an allegorical representation of the Aryan con¬ 
quest of the south. According to Lassen, the first 
construction of the poem did not carry the narrative 
beyond the banishment of Rama to the Himalaya and 
the circumstances which caused his wife Slta and his 


brother Laksmana to follow him into exile 


The se 


cond changed the place of banishment to the Goda¬ 
vari, and described the protection afforded to the her¬ 
mits against the attacks of the aborigines. The third 
embraced the account of the first attempts to subdue 
the inhabitants of the Deccan. The fourth amplifica¬ 
tion, which resulted from the knowledge gained by 
the Hindus of the island of Ceylon, included the des¬ 
cription of Rama’s expedition against Lanka. 56 Las- 


cnption of Rama’s expedition against Lanka. 56 Las¬ 
sen was followed by Weber, Muir, Freiderich and 


Monier Williams 


Weber was the first to discuss in 


a comprehensive manner all the problems of the Ram , 
though his work has suffered oblivion on account of 
his unpopular and wrong theory of Valmiki’s in¬ 
debtedness to Homer, which was rightly refuted by 
Telang, Jacobi, Hopkins, Vaidya and others. Weber 
regards the Ram to have been composed to account 
for the spread of the Aryan culture to the south and 
to Ceylon. 67 His critical remarks on the Ram MSS 
will be of help to critical editors of the epic. 58 Jacobi’s 

56. Tnd. Alt., I, p. 505. 57. tXber das Famdvava. ABA, 1870. 

58. Verzeichnis der Sanskrit und Prakrit Handschriften der 

Koniglichen Bibliothek zn Berlin, I. pp. 118-123. 
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Das Ramayanap 9 however, contains the most syste¬ 
matic treatment of the subject. It discusses several pro¬ 


blems such as the 



of the different recensions 


of the Ram and their relation to one another; inter¬ 
polations; origin and development of the Ram; Bud 
dhistic and 



influence; and the 



language, 


poetic art and the saga of the Ram. There is also a 
summary of the contents of the Bombay edition 
(Southern recension) and the concordance of the Bom¬ 
bay and Bengal editions. According to Jacobi, the 
Ram originally comprised only five books (II-VI), the 
seventh book is a later addition at the end, and the 
first book is similarly added at the beginning. Though 
the interpolations are but loosely connected with the 
original body they are pervaded by the same spirit as 
the old part and hence Jacobi does not regard them 
as due to a Brahmana revision intended to transform 
the original Ksatriya epic. Though these additions 
were effected before the different recensions arose, the 
transformation of the original tribal hero into the na¬ 
tional hero and his identification with God Visnu indi¬ 
cate the passage of a considerable time between the 

composition of the original poem and that of the addi¬ 
tional matter. 

In Die Westliche Rezension des Ramdyana, 60 H* 
Wirtz, the pupil of Jacobi, pointed out the peculiari¬ 
ties of the western recension on the basis of a Gujarat 
MS written during the reign of Visaladeva. In the 
same year (1894), was published Alexander Baum¬ 
gartner’s Das Ramdyana und die Rama Literatur der 
inder 61 discussing the development of the Rama story 
and the Rama literature in several Indian languages, 
in addition to the problems of the Ram . Next came 
the discussion of the problem of the inter-relation of 
the two epics by Ludwig and Dahlmann, whose con- 




59. Bonn, 1893. 

61. Freiburg, 1894. 


60. Bonn, 1894 
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tributions to the Great Epic have already been refer¬ 
red to above. 

The turn ,of the century saw the appearance of 
Hopkins’ magnum opus, The Great Epic of India , 62 
which deals, inter alia, with the relation of the Ram 
and the Mbh, and other problems connected with the 
Ram. The Riddle of the Ramayana 63 written by Bhara- 
tacarya C. V. Vaidya is a very valuable contribution 
to the Ram studies. In a learned article on the His¬ 
tory of the Ram where the various works which copy 
the Digvarnana of the Ram (IV.41 ff) are critically 
studied, Levi shows that the JJorth-Western recen¬ 
sion, as distinct froth the Bengal recension, was in 
existence already in the sixth century A.D. 64 Books 
and articles on the Ram published subsequent to 1917 
have been dealt with in the following pages (174-195), 
and particular reference, in connection with the Ram 
studies, may be made to D. C. Sen, Oldenberg, Winter- 
nitz, Maharastriya, Buben, Sluszkiewicz, Sukthankar 
and Bulcke. 

In connection with the age of the Ram, we can 
do nothing better than quote Wintemitz who thus 
summarises the results of his investigations:— 

“1. The later parts of the Ramayana, especially 
Books I and VII, are separated from the genuine 
Ramayana of Books II to VI by a long interval of time. 

2. The whole Ramayana, including the later 
portions, was already an old and famous work when 
the Mahabharata had not yet attained its present 
form. 

3. It is probable that the Ramayana had its pre¬ 
sent extent and contents as early as towards the close 
of the second century A.D. 


62. New York, 1901. 
64. JA, 1918, pp. 1-160. 


63. Bombay, 1906. 
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The older nucleus of the Mahabharata, how 
ever, is probably older than the ancient Ramayana. 


5. 


In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama 



epic and only very faint traces of the Rama legend. 

. The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitaka 
betray no knowledge of the Ramayana, but contain 
traces of ballads in which Hie Rama legend was sung. 


7. 


There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to 



be seen in the Ramayana but the characterisation of 
Rama may possibly be traceable to remote Buddhist 
influence. 

. There can be no question of Greek influence 
in the Ramayana, and the genuine Ramayana betrays 
no acquaintance with the Greeks. 

9. It is probable that the original Ramayana 
was composed in the third century B.C. by Valmlki 
on the basis of ancient ballads. 7,65 

The Ram, in its historical setting, represents the 
expansion of the Aryan culture over the Deccan and 
South India. It shows that there was a very close 
co-operation and harmony, and not discord, between 
the Brahmana and the Ksatriya in effecting the Aryo- 


of 


the 


Dravidian cultural synthesis. The spread 
Aryo-Dravidian culture into the south originated from 
Kosala and Ayodhya under the leadership of Rama. 
The Aryan conquerors, being few, would have been 
speedily absorbed had the Brahmanas not come. The 
Brahmana brought with him the Aryan civilisation 
and traditions and introduced the caste system. Brah¬ 
mana missionaries paved the way; they accompanied 
the conquerors; converted Dravidian potentates and 
enabled them to intermarry with high-born Aryans. 
The Aryan spirit was kept alive by the Brahmana. 
With all this, however, without the protection of the 
Ksatriya the Brahmana was powerless; and it was not 


65. HIL, I, pp. 474-5. 
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Brahmana’s “peaceful penetration” but the military 
exploits of the Ksatriya that enthralled the popular 
imagination. 66 


That the Dravidians or non-Aryans enjoyed a 
high state of material civilisation is evident from the 
Ram. It throws light on the methods employed by 
the Aryans against their rivals. They set up one non- 
Aryan chief against another, and were not always 
scrupulous in their methods of warfare. 


The Ram brings out the strength and weakness 


of the Aryan character. 


The 


superiority 


of 


the 


Aryans lay in the sternness of their character, their 
spirit of sacrifice, supreme regard for truth, love of 
adventure, and perseverance. Rama is the embodi¬ 
ment of the high ideals of Aryan life. In him is pre¬ 
sented the strange combination of a faithful and duti¬ 
ful son, an affectionate brother, a loving husband, a 
stern relentless hero and an ideal king. Laksmana 
and Bharata represent ideal brothers, while Slta is a 
dutiful wife. In Dasaratha is brought out the weak¬ 


ness of the male for feminine 



which resulted 


in great disaster to him and to the kingdom 


Preval 


ence of polygamy, and certain superstitious practices, 
evil effects of the caste system are some of the weak 
spots of Aryan life hinted at in the Ram. 


III. Pur anas 

I. Introduction: 

The Puranas occupy a unique position in the 
sacred and secular literature of the Hindus, being re¬ 
garded as next in importance only to the Vedas. In 
fact, they are said to be, like the Mahabhtirata, the 
fifth Veda, the Veda of the laity. They claim for 
themselves an equal antiquity and sanctity with the 
Vedas. They are closely akin to the Epics and the 


66. Cf. J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1915, p. 516. 
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Smrtis both in form and substance. The Puranas are 
of inestimable value for the history of philosophy and 
religion, and are a veritable store-house for getting 
insight into all aspects and phases of Hinduism. Not 
a single Purana can be found to contain all these parti¬ 
culars; however, “taken collectively, they may be des¬ 
cribed as a popular encyclopaedia of ancient and 
medieval Hinduism, religious, philosophical, histori¬ 
cal, personal, social and political”. 67 


2. Purana: meaning, definition and characteristics: 

The term Purana, according to its etymology as 
given in the Vayu Purana 9 means “that which lives 
from ancient times”; 68 the Matsya also describes the 
Puranas as “containing records of past events”. 63. 




Originally, therefore, the term signified “ancient tale 
or “old narrative” in the Brahmana literature, as com¬ 
pared with lUhasa and Narasamsi, before it became 
associated with Purana as a class of literature. Pura¬ 
nas in the form of legendary lore existed from times 
of antiquity, even prior to the revelation of the Vedas r 


There 


was 


and this was handed down to posterity, 
no Purana literature as such in those days of yore. 

Though references in the Atharvaveda imply that 
the Purana had assumed some independent form of 
composition, it is not definite whether Puranas meant 
actual books at the time of the AtharvavedaJ° The 
Chandogya Upanisad shows that a definite work was 


I 


67. Pargiter, ERE, X, p. 448. 

68. Vayu, 1203: 

qt ti 

o 

69. Matsya , 53.63: 

70. Atharvaveda, XI.7.24: I 
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intended by the term. 71 It is in the Sutras, however, 
that we find reference to the existence of real Pura¬ 
nas. 


Both Itihdsa and Purdna denoted history and both 
are mentioned together in Vedic literature, some¬ 
times as separate words and sometimes as one com¬ 


pound word, 


but 


almost always associated with 


were 


Gathas, Ndrasamsis, Vakovdkyas , etc., which 
all subjects of study in ancient times. In the later 
Vedic Age, Itihdsa preponderated over Pur ana, but 
gradually the latter asserted itself. The characteris¬ 
tics of the Puranas have been mentioned in the classi¬ 
cal definition of the term by Amarasiihha (fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D.), which is also found in some Puranas, as 
Pancalaksana , i.e., having five characteristics, which 
are, sarga (creation), pratisarga (dissolution and re¬ 
creation), varhsa (divine genealogies), manvantara 

of Manus) and varhsydnucarita (genealogies of 
kings). 72 A variant reading has bhumyddeh sam$- 
thana (world geography) in place of vimsydnucarita. 



None of the existing Puranas is in complete agree¬ 
ment with this definition; some contain much more 
than these, while others scarcely touch these and deal 
with other topics. It is further found that Pancalak - 
sana occupies but an insignificant part (about 1/40) 
of the extant Puranas. Thus it appears that religious 
instruction was not one of their primary aims, nor 
were they originally composed for sectarian purposes. 
These and other later additions such as ddna (gifts), 
vratas (religious observances), ftrthas (sacred places), 
srdddha (rites in honour of the manes), etc., which 

A 

71. Chandogya Up., VH.1.2: ST (ffaW JT^ff Ssif f*T < 
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form the bulk of the contents of the extant Puranas 
and which are not covered by the definition, render 
the Pancalaksana definition merely a theoretical thing, 
not an actual fact. In order to get over this difficulty 
the Puranas themselves stated that the Pancalaksana 
definition was intended merely for the Upa-Purana 
(minor Purana) and the Maha-Purana (major Purana) 
has to satisfy the Da^alaksana (having ten characteris¬ 
tics) definition, which includes these additional topics: 
vrtti (means of livelihood), raksa (incarnations of 
gods), mukti (final emancipation), hetu (jlva, unmani¬ 
fest), and apasraya (Brahman). 73 These characteristics 
also leave out of account several of the features of 
the extant Puranas. Haraprasad Sastri has found in 
the Matsya, an advance over this definition, which 
may be said to be the nearest approach to the descrip¬ 
tion of the Puranas. It says that besides the ten cha¬ 
racteristics, the Puranas deal with the glorification of 
Brahma, Visnu, Surya and Rudra, as also with the dis¬ 
solution and preservation of the world, and with 
dharma (righteous conduct), artha (economics and 
polity), kama (erotics) and moksa (emancipation). 74 

73. Bhagavata, XI. 7.9-10. 

SPffsPTPT fwhd ^TRT*jf V ^ I 


* 

74. 


Wt ’Tpqr |/J?'TT ! SPT: II 

faSf II 

According to MM. H.P. Sastri, these ten characteristics are: 
creation, details of creation, duties of sentient beings, pro¬ 
tection of devotees, ages of Manu, dynasties of kings 
and rsis, career of individuals, dissolution of the world, cause 
of creation, and Brahma. Des. Cat. of Skt. MSS A.S.B., V, 
Intr., p. cxxvii 
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Even this comprehensive definition does not cover 
the entire ground traversed by the Pur anas. The 
Purana tradition, like that of the Mahabharata, has 
all along been floating and dynamic, and the texts 
have been subjected to numerous revisions, additions, 
omissions and modifications. The only characteristic 
of a Purana is that it should be old. “Anything old 
may be the subject of a Purana”, observes Haraprasad 
Sastri, “and it covers all the aspects of life”. 75 


3. Puranas: their number and classification: 

There are eighteen Maha-Puranas and eighteen 
Upa-Puranas according to the traditional view. The 
list of the Maha-Puranas is given in almost all Puranas, 
mostly in the same order, and it is uniform, except for 
a couple of changes. The list runs: Brahma, Padma, 
Vi§nu, Vayu, Bhagavata, Naradlya, Markandeya, Agni, 
Bhavisya, Brahmavaivarta, Varaha, Linga, Skanda, 
Vamana, Kurma, Matsya, Garuda and Brahmanda. 76 
Some Puranas read Siva in place of Vayu , and Devi - 
Bhagavata instead of (Vaisnava) Bhagavata. 


Pusal- 

ker has shown that the Siva is not a Maha-Purana. 77 
However, in order to accommodate these conflicting 
views, Pargiter takes their number to be 19, by in¬ 
cluding both the Siva and Vayu/ 9 and Farquhar fur¬ 
ther increases the number by including the Harivaihsa 
in addition. 79 But there is absolutely no support for 
increasing the traditional number. 

There is no uniformity in the enumeration of the 
.Upa-Puranas, which, unfortunately, have been com- 


ft 


75. JBORS, XIV, p. 329. 

76. cf. Devi-Bhagavata, 1.3, which enumerates the Puranas in 

a nutshell in the following couplet: 







^ n 


77. JVB, X, pp. 148-155: infra, pp. 31-41. 


78. ERE, X, p. 448. 


79. ORLI, p. 139. 
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paratively neglected so far. The Upa-Puranas are 
more sectarian in character, are comparatively late 
and of composite nature. There is very little of his¬ 
torical value in the Upa-Puranas. From a collation 
of the lists at different places, the following appear to 
be the eighteen Upa-Puranas: Sanatkumara, Nara - 
simha , Nanda, Sivadharma, Durvdsa, Naradiya , Kapila, 
Vdmana, Us anas, Manava, Varuna , Kali, Mahesvara, 
Samba , Saura, Pardsara, Marica and Bhdrgava . Hazra 
has collected the names of about a hundred Upa-Pura- 
nas, 80 of which hardly fifteen have appeared in print: 

The Puranas can also be classified into ancient 
and later, according as they conform strictly to the 
Pancalalcsana definition or not. The less the number of 
additions which are foreign to the nature of the Pura¬ 
nas as defined by the Amarakosa , the older the 
Purana. Judging from this test, we may pronounce 
the Vdyu, Brahmdnda, Matsya and Visnu as the an¬ 
cient Puranas. 


The Maha-Puranas have further been sub-divided 
according to their preferential treatment to Visnu, 
Siva and other deities, and they are respectively sty¬ 
led Sattvika, Tamasa and Rajasa, evidently from the 
Vaisnava standpoint. Thus, the Padma distribution 
is as under:— 81 


(i) Sattvika 


Visnu , Naradiya , Bhagavata, 
Garuda, Padma and Vardha; 
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Matsya, Kurma, Linga, Siva, 
Agni, and Skanda; 

Brahmanda, Br ahmav aiv arta, 
Mdrkandeya, Brahma, Vamana, 
and Bhavisya. 

The Skanda enumerates ten Puranas as describ¬ 
ing the greatness of Siva, four of Brahma and two 
each of Devi and Hari. 82 The Matsya regards the 
Purana glorifying Agni as Rajasa, and those that glo¬ 
rify the Sarasvati and Pitrs (Manes) as Saihkima. 83 

Basing his division on later Tamil works, Dikshi- 
tar classifies the Puranas into five groups as under: 34 

(i) Brahma — Brahma and Padma; 

(ii) Surya — Brahmav aiv arta; 

(iii) Agni — Agni; 

' (iv) Siva — Siva, Skanda, Linga, Kurma, 

Vamana, Varaha, Bhavisya, 
Matsya, Mdrkandeya and Braft- 

manda: and 

• • / 

(v) Visnu — Narada, Bhdgavata, Garuda 

and Visnu. 

♦ • 

The most satisfactory grouping, however, has 
been attempted by Haraprasad Sastri, on a thorough 


(ii) Tamasa — 

(iii) Rajasa — 


82. 


83. 


84. 


Skanda , Kedarakhan^a, 1: 

*f r T^pr ^tt srwrr ^fr irfr: ii 

Matsya, 53. 68-69: 



IHQ, vm, p. 766. 
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and critical examination of the contents of the 
Puranas. He divides them into six groups in ac¬ 
cordance with their subject-matter. 85 

(i) The first group is the so-called encyclopaedias 
of literature, comprising the Garuda, Agni and Narada. 
These contain the abstracts of all the great works in 
Arts and Sciences in Sanskrit Literature. These deal* 
in addition to the usual Puranic material, with medi¬ 
cine, grammar, dramaturgy, music, astrology, etc. 

(ii) The next group, which includes the Padma > 
Skanda and Bhavisya , mainly deals with tlrthas and 
vratas . The original matter in these Puranas has been 
lost out of recognition on account of various revisions 
of a drastic nature. 


(iii) The Puranas, that underwent two general 
revisions which are apparent, form the third group, 
and comprise the Brahma , Bhdgavata and Brahma - 


vaivarta . In these Puranas, the original part is the 
kernel or the central portion, which has been added 


to twice — at both ends on each occasion. 


(iv) The fourth group, called historical, com¬ 



part preserved in a manuscript, the genuine Vdyu is 
lost; 86 the present Vdyu may be merged in the 

Brahmanda . 

• » 


(v) Sectarian works form the fifth group which 
consists of the Linga, Vdmana and Markandeya. The 
Linga deals with Linga Puja (worship of Linga as an 
emblem of Siva), while the Vdmana is a handbook of 



(vi) Finally, old Puranas revised out of existence 
is the sixth group, including the Vardha, Kurma , and 

85. JBORS, XTV, pp. 330^ 

86. Ibid, p. 336. 
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Matsya . One naturally expects these entire works to 
have been spoken by these various incarnations of 
Visnu; but actually, Varaha speaks only about a half 
of the Varuha Purana; Matsya, only a third of the 
Matsya; and Kurma, only an eighth of the Kurma. 

4. Puranas: Origin and Development: 


The Puranas contain different accounts of their 
origin. According to the Visnu , after dividing the 
Veda and entrusting it to his four disciples, Vyasa 
compiled a Purana-Samhitd with tales, anecdotes, 
songs and ancient lore, 87 and taught it to his fifth dis¬ 
ciple, Suta Lomaharsana (or Ro-), who divided that 
Purana into six versions and taught them to his dis¬ 
ciples, three of whom each made a further collection. 
The six-fold Purana of Suta is known as Romaharsanic 
collection, and the collections of his disciples are nam¬ 
ed after them, as Kasyapika, Savarnika, and Sariisa- 
payanika. These four were regarded as the “root- 
samhitas”. None of these is in existence at present. 
Suta had a son named Ugrasravas and he taught a 
samhita to him also. The Visnu thus accounts for four 
root-s amhitas of the original Purana. 

The Vayu says that the Puranas were compiled 
by Brahma before the Vedas were revealed to him, 88 
and the task of their preservation was given to the 
Sutas. The original Suta was born mystically out of 
the first sacrifice and was entrusted with preserving 
the tradition. This Suta is a holy and venerable 
Brahmana, quite distinct from the Suta of the 
Dharma-sastras, bom of pratiloma wedlock between 
a Brahmana maiden and a Ksatriya male, as also from 


87. Visnu, III. 6.15: 

88. Vdyu , I. 60-61: 
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the residents of Magadha who were Sutas. Many a 
scholar has taken the Suta of the Puranas to be a non- 
Brahmana, which is evidently a mistake. 89 

Haraprasad Sastri says that in the only genuine 
portion of the Vayu (referred to earlier) the number 
of the Puranas is given as ten, so that this represents, 


according to him, the next stage in the development 


of the Puranas, when their number was raised from 
four as given in the Visriu, to ten. He states that the 
traditional number eighteen is the final stage. 90 

B. C. Mazumdar holds that there was a separate 
Purana for each Vedic school as there were separate 
Brahmanas, Anukramanls, Upanisads, etc.; and regards 
the Agni, Vayu and Surya to be such original Puranas 
connected respectively with the Rg- y Yajus-, and 
Sama-v edas. 91 

On account of the use of the word Purana in 
singular in the passages of the Atharvaveda , identity 
of language in the dynastic lists in the Puranas and 
the traditional account of there being a single Purana 
at the beginning, Jackson and others believe that 
there was only one Purana in the beginning. 92 But 
the singular number has been used collectively to 
designate the group of Pur&na-Sarnhitd. Again, diffe¬ 
rent Puranas commence with different princes, and 
with different periods, and are the products of diffe¬ 
rent places. Hence, there was no original single 
Purana, in the same way as there is no original single 
Veda or single Brahman a. 


Tracing the genesis 


and 


development of the 


legendary lore from the earliest times to the period 



contra 


89. Vayu , 33.35; 62.147. Dikshitar IHQ, VUI, p. 759 

Pargiter, AIHT, pp. 15-18; Rapson, CHI, I, p. 297; Wintemitz, 
HIL, I, p. 528. 

90. Des. Cat. of Mss. ASB, V, Intr., pp. lxxxiv, lxxxix. 

91. ASJ Comm . Vol ., Orientalia, 2, p. 13 f. 

92. JBBRAS, Centenary Mem. No., pp. 67-77. 
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when the Puranas attained the status of eighteen 


Maha-Puranas, 


it 


appears that up to the period 


of 


the 


Atharvaveda, 


the 


Puranas 


signified 


only 


tales of old, and were allied with Itihasa Gal has 


N ardsaihsas, etc 


It is doubtful whether the term 


then conveyed any class of Purana literature. The 
Puranas in the Vedic Age were compiled by the Suta 
from the Vedic Vamsa, Akhyana, etc. The Bharata 
war was an important landmark in the development 
of the Puranas because their canon was fixed some 
four generations after the Bharata war and the 
genealogical accounts subsequent to this period were 
designated as ‘future’ in the Puranas. The next stage 
may be found in the Upanisadic period when chapters 
on cosmogony, which incorporate the Saihkhya and 
Upanisadic ideas, were added in the Puranas along 
with those on the Ages of the Manus. The self-con¬ 


tradictory 


title 


Bhavisyat 


Purana 


employed 


by 


-Apastamba indicates that in the period of the Sutras 
the term Purana had become so specialised as to have 
lost its proper meaning and became merely a designa¬ 
tion of a particular class of books. The Puranas of 
those days probably gave rise to the Pahcalaksana 
definition, and included sections on geography and 
bhakti (devotion). Matters on Hindu rites and cus¬ 
toms, which are strictly the domain of the Smrtis and 
Dharmasastras, such as varmusTamadharma, sraddha , 
dana, diksa, vratas, tirthas, etc., were incorporated 
into the Puranas, as shown by Hazra, not later than the 
middle of the fourth century A.D . 93 Liberties have 
all along been taken with the texts of the Puranas, and 
especially the ambition of the later compilers was to 
make the Puranas all-comprehensive and encyclo¬ 
paedic like the Mahdbharata and every successive 
generation tried to make the Puranas up-to-date by 
various devices. 


Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 6. 
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5. Contents of the Puranas: 


According to the classical definition, as already 
stated, the Puranas as a whole deal with the evolution 
of the universe, recreation of the universe from the 
constituent elements, genealogies of gods and seers, 
groups of great ages included in an aeon (kalpa), and 
the history of royal families. The first three of these 
subjects may be said to contain early religion, mytho¬ 
logy and philosophy as also cosmography and ‘ages’. 
The last two topics deal with genealogies and supply 
us with traditional history. The Puranas also contain, 
besides, a good deal on supplementary topics of reli¬ 
gious instruction, rituals, dana, vratas, bhakti , yoga, 
various incarnations of Visnu and Siva, and also medi¬ 
cine, music, grammar, poetics, metrics, dramaturgy, 
astronomy and astrology, architecture, sculpture, ico¬ 
nography, polity, rajadharma , etc. 


Philosophy: Cosmogony: The Puranas contain 
various accounts as to the creation of the world. 94 
Here we shall deal only with the accounts in the 


Visnu Purana as they 


sufficient to give an idea of 


the cosmogony of the Puranas. According to one 

account, when the self-existent Brahman, who exists 

in three successively proceeding forms — Purusa, 

Pradhana and Kala, enters Purusa and Pradhana, 

Mahat or Buddhi is produced from Pradhana. Buddhi 

produces Ahamkara and so are produced the five subtle 

elements (tan-matras) y the gross elements (bhutas) 

and the eleven organs (jnanendriyas , karmendriyas , 

and manas). The highest deity, invested with the 

rajas (activity) guna, and known as Brahma , creates 

all beings; the same deity with the sattva (purity) 

guna, and known as Vispu, preserves the universe, arid 

in the awful form Rudra with the tamas (darkness) 
guna destroys it. 




94. For. “Puranic Cosomogony”. see infra, pp. 1-24. 
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Another account narrates the nine creations, the 
first three, viz. the animal creation, the elemental 
creation and the organic creation, being known as the 
Prakrta Sarga (creation from Prakrti), the next five 
as the Vaikrta Sarga, and the last as the Kaumara 
Sarga. In all these creations three gunas existed in 
different states of predominance. 

In yet another account it is stated that Brahma 
assumed four different forms in succession, and from 
these were produced the demons (asuras), gods 
(devasJ, forefathers (pitrs) and the mankind (manu- 
syas). Afterwards he produced all other living beings, 
creatures and vegetation. Then were produced the 
nine mind-born sons known as Hsis, and deities called 
Rudras, after whom were created the first Manu 
Svayambhuva and a woman Satarupa. These had 
two sons, Priyavrata and Uttanapada, and a daughter. 
Daksa married the daughter and had 24 daughters, of 
whom 13 were married to Dharma and bore Love and 
other personified feelings, ten were married to other 
mind-born sons and Agni and the fore-fathers, and 
one, known as Satl, was married to Siva. 


This creation lasts for a day of Brahma which is 
equal to 14 Manus or Manvantaras. At the close of 
each Manvantara, life of inferior creatures and lower 
worlds comes to an end, leaving the substance of the 
universe entire, and gods and sages unharmed. 


the 


end 


After 

of the fourteenth Manvantara or when 


Brahma’s day closes, occurs the great dissolution call¬ 
ed Naimittika Pratisarga in which all things come to 
an end by fire and water, from which only the Prakrta 
Creation escapes including the three qualities and 


Seven Rsis, etc. At the end of Brahma 


night lasting 


for a Kalpa, he awakes and begins his creation again 
All the Prakrta Creation disappears only at the 
Prakrta Pralaya, occurring at the end of the life of 
Brahma, when not only all the gods and all other 
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forms are annihilated, but the elements are again 

merged into primary substance, besides which only 
spiritual being exists. 


Kalpa, Manvantara, Yuga, Etc.: The explanation 
of these theories involves a consideration of the ques¬ 
tion of Yugas (ages), Manvantaras (periods of Manus), 
etc. A human year is a day and night of the gods. 
12,000 divine years or 4,320,000 human years consti¬ 
tute Caturyuga (four ages) or Mahdyuga (great age) 
which is divided into four ages of progressive deterio- 

: 1, respectively for Krta, 


ration in the ratio of 4 



2 


Treta, Dvapara and Kali. Each of these Yugas is pre¬ 
ceded and followed by Sandhyas containing a tenth of 
the period of the Yuga. 1000 Caturyugas (i.e. 1000 x 
4,320,000 human years) are equivalent to a day or 
night of Brahma, which is called a kalpa (aeon). 
Each kalpa comprises the periods of 14 Manus (fathers 

of mankind), each of whom presides over 71 Catur¬ 
yugas with a surplus. 


This chronological system of fitting in 71 four- 
age periods making a Manvantara in the cosmological 
scheme is purely hypothetical and a later elaboration. 
The idea of four ages seems to be an early one. Various 
theories have been put forth by scholars for explaining 
the Yugas and Manvantaras. Yuga appears to have 
meant any unit of time. Yuga has been variously taken 
to represent a quarter of a day, a month, a period less 
than a year, one year, four years, five years, ten 
years, one hundred years, one thousand years or ten 
thousand years on the strength of references in 
Sanskrit works. 95 Daftary has published a mono¬ 
graph dealing with the astronomical method and its 
application to the chronology of ancient India. 
According to him, Yuga (also called Manvantara) was 
a period of four years (equivalent to a kalpa); the 

95. cf. Mankad, PO, VI, pp. 211-2. ~~ 
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Maha-kalpa was a period of one thousand years, com¬ 
prising Krta (four hundred), Treta (three hundred), 
Dvapara (tw© hundred) and Kali (one hundred); the 
first Krta began in 3102 B.C., and the Bharata war 
took place in 1197 B.C. 96 Mankad has tried to show 
that all Yugas had at first an equal number of years, 
each having one thousand years at first and then 
twelve hundred years; the total of four Yugas being 
at first four thousand years and later four thousand 
eight hundred years; Manvantara was used for (a) a 
period from one Manu (generic dynastic title for a 
king) to another Manu, or (b) a period from a Manu 
(starter of a dynasty) to any king of his line; Catur - 
yuga in the usual Puraxdc formula “Caturyuganam hi 
samkhydtd sadhikq, hyekasaptatih Manvantaram” was 
computed at forty years; the Manvantara Caturyuga 
method, employed for longer chronological computa¬ 
tions, took a unit of forty years (termed as a Catur¬ 
yuga) and in a given dynasty kept as many kings as 
the units of forty years were required. Manu’s date 
has been taken to be 5976 B.C. and the date of 
Bharata war 3201 B.C. 97 


No satisfactory explanation of the Manvantara 
Caturyuga theory has yet come forth. The division of 
time into four ages (Yugas), the Krta, Treta, Dvapara 
and Kali, according to Pargiter, had a historical 
basis, 98 though later speculations have elaborated it 
into an amazing yet precise scheme of cosmogony, to 
which we have briefly referred. This theory of the 
four ages applies only to India and not to the whole 
world and thus the further elaboration of these ages 
in the 71 four-age periods making up a Manvantara is 


96. Astronomical Method (Nagpur, 1942), pp. 143-46, 148, 160, 

148-53, 165-7 44 If. 

97. PO, VI, pp. 206-216; ABORI, XXUI, pp. 271-290; IHQ, XVHI, 

pp. 208-30; PO, VUl, pp. 1-24; Puranic Chronology, Anand, 
1951; also infra . pp. 211-2. 

98. AIHT, pp. 175-9. 
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evidently a later development. As in later periods, 
great wars, conquests or political changes should be 
taken to have marked the end of one age and the com¬ 
ing in of another in the ancient period of traditional 


history. 


The Bharata war has been taken as having 



■occurred at the close of the Dvapara age, and the Kali 

began after the war. Earlier, Rama Dasarathi is 
said to have lived in the interval between the Treta 
and Dvapara age. The Krta age appears to have end¬ 
ed with the destruction of the Haihayas and the Treta 


began with the reign of 



Thus, in the scheme 



cover- 


of genealogy before the Bharata war from Manu 
Vaivasvata to the participants in the great war which 
comprises 95 generations (according to Pargiter), the 
Krta covers forty generations (Nos. 1-40), the Treta 
extends to twenty-five generations (Nos. 41-65) and 
the Dvapara to thirty generations (Nos. 66-95). These 
ages thus symbolize changes in the political conditions 
in India. Taking an average of 18 years for each 
generation, it may be stated that the Krta 

ed (40 x 18) 720 years, Treta (25 x 18) 450 years, and 
Dvapara (30 x 18) 540 years, or that the historical 
period in India begins about 1800 years before the 
Bharata war. In other words, the great Flood, imme¬ 
diately after which the dynastic lists in traditional 
history begin, occurred about 1800 years before the 
Bharata war. 

Cosmography: The account of the first Manu 
includes a description of the universe over which he 
ruled. Like chronology, most of the description is 
imaginary. The world is said to consist of seven con¬ 
centric continents separated by encircling seas of dif¬ 
ferent substances such as butter, milk, etc. Fabulous 
and mythological descriptions have been given of the 
nether regions comprising hells, and of the sun, moon, 
planets, stars and celestial worlds, etc. The inner¬ 
most of the seven continents separated from the next 
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by salt water is Jambu-dvipa which alone was subject 


to the law of Caturyugas. 


The most important region 


of Jambudvlpa is Bharat avarsa or India, so called 
because the descendants of the Bharatas reside there¬ 
in. Bharatavarsa is defined as the country that lies 
north of the ocean and south of the snowy mountains. 
It is said to contain seven main chains of mountains 
named Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktimat, Rksa, 
Vindhya and Paripatra. The Kiratas are stated to 

dwell on the east of Bharat a; the Yadavas on the west, 
and the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras in 
the centre." Detailed lists have been given of the 
rivers flowing from the Himalayas and seven moun¬ 
tain chains as also of several tribes inhabiting the 


various regions. 


The Mahabharata and other works 


also contain similar lists. 


The mention of Yavanas, 


Sakas and Pahlavas who came to India in the second 
and first centuries B.C. and of Hunas, who broke up 
the Gupta empire in the sixth century A.D., indicates 
that the geographical lists have been brought up-to- 
date, from time to time. 


Dynastic Lists: 


The Puranas begin their genea 


logies with Manu, the saviour of humanity at the 
Flood. Vaivasvata Manu, the first king, had ten sons, 
among whom was divided the whole country. The 
eldest son had a dual personality as Ila or Ila, and was 
the progenitor respectively of the Saudyumnas and 


the Alias. 


Iksvaku got the Madhyadesa with its 


capital at Ayodhya, and his son Yikuksi continued the 
main Iksvaku branch of the Solar dynasty, and from 
another son Nemi sprang the Videhas. From Na- 
bhaga who ruled over the Yamuna descended the 


Rathltaras, known as 


a 


Ksatriyan Brahmanas”. Dhrsta 


originated Dhrstakas who ruled 


over 


the 


Punjab. 


Saryati, founder of the Saryatas, ruled in Anarta, mo 


. Wilson, Visnu P. (trans), H, pp. 127-9. 
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*dem Gujarat, with its capital at Kusasthali (Dvaraka). 
Nabhanedistha ruled over modem Tirhut, and Visala 
in this line founded the Vaisala dynasty. From 
Karu§a came the Karusas, the determined fighters, 
who occupied Badhelkhand and Shahbad. Not much 
is known about Narisyanta and Pramsu, and Prsadhra 
was probably excluded from his share. 


From Pururavas Aila, bom of Ila, wha ruled over 
Pratisthana (modem Pihan) started the Aila or Lunar 
dynasty. His son Ayu succeeded him at Pratisthana, 
and another son Amavasu founded the Kanyakubja 
dynasty. Of his five sons, Nahusa succeeded Ayu, 
Ksatravrddha established himself at Kasi, and Anenas 
gave rise to the K^atradharmans. Nahusa had five 
or six sons. Yati, the eldest, embraced asceticism, 
and Yayati, the great sacrificer, succeeded Nahusa. 
Yayati married Devayani and Sarmistha, and had as 
sons Yadu and Turvasu (from Devayani), and Anu, 
Druhyu and Puru (from Sarmistha), all founders of 
great dynasties. Puru continued the main line, and 
Pauravas, forerunners of the Kauravas and Pandavas, 
sprang from him. Yadu was the founder of the Yada- 
vas, who included the Haihayas, Andhaka-Vrsms, 
Satvatas, etc. From Anu descended the Anavas who 
branched off into Yaudheyas, Sauvlras, Kaikayas, etc 
Druhyu’s descendants spread out into the Mleccha 
country beyond India, and Turvasu’s line later merg¬ 
ed in the Pauravas. 


From Manu to the Bharata war have been given 
about 95 generations. After the Bharata war, the 

subsequent 


Puranas use the future tense 


for 


the 



dynasties, which are called dynasties of the Kali 
given only in seven Puranas. The account runs till 
about the period of the Guptas and Andhras. 


Theology 


The 


theology 


preached 


is 


hetero¬ 


geneous. In preference to the Vedic deities of whom 
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only Indra and Agni retain their premier positions, 
popular deities are praised in the Puranas. The three 
chief gods are Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Varuiia be¬ 
comes the lord of the ocean, and his twin Mitra has 
disappeared. The Sun is highly extolled in some 
Puranas, but details of his worship are given in the 
Bhavisya . Yama, the god of the dead, punishes the 

sinners in his hells. Gandharvas and Apsarases are 
celestial musicians and nymphs. Under demons are 
classed the Asuras, Daityas, Danavas and Raksasas. 


Of the trinity, Brahma is the creator, Visnu the 
preserver, and Siva the destroyer. Sectarian Pura¬ 
nas preach the supremacy either of Visnu or of Siva, 
but generally, the older Puranas glorify also the rival 
deity. The high watermark is found in the mono¬ 
theistic teaching enunciating the unity of all three, 

and worship of any one of them according to the pre¬ 
ference of the worshipper. 


Incarnations: Ten incarnations of Visnu appear 
in most of the Puranas, of whom five (Matsya, Kurma, 
Varaha, Narasimha and Vamana) are mythological, 
four (Parasurama, Rama, Krsna and Buddha) are his¬ 
torical, and one (Kalki) is still future. Three of 
these, viz . Varaha, Narasimha and Vamana, of whom 
germs are found in Vedic literature, are said to be 
divya (divine) and the rest are mdnusa (human). 100 
The Dasavatara (ten incarnations) theory suggests the 
idea of evolutionary process of human development. 
The fish emerges out of the early Palaeozoic seas, 
followed by the tortoise and boar in the Mesozoic 
period. Next came the man-lion and dwarf in the 
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In contrast to Vi§nu, who appears on the celestial 
plane except when incarnated, Siva is a terrestrial 
god, forming part of the Hindu pantheon since prehis¬ 
toric times. He is associated with Parvatl, the Mother 
Goddess, and they have Skanda and Ganesa as sons. 



reprobated in others. The Linga cult associated with 



Sakta cult associated with the female counter-part of 
Linga worship. 


There is also the worship of Pitrs (Manes) who 
are said to comprise seven groups, sometimes ranked 
with gods. They come into existence with gods in 
each manvantara . These pitrs are connected with 
Sraddha, about which elaborate particulars are given 
in the Puranas. 


Heterodox systems: Among the heretical sys¬ 
tems Jainism and Buddhism are condemned. Vispu 
himself is represented as appearing as Mayamoha, 
who misguides the demons with the philosophies of 
darkness and ignorance, viz. those of the Buddhists, 
Jainas and Carvakas. The term Nagna (naked) has 
been applied to Avaidika, i.e., a heretic, and includes 
these three. Kapalikas also figure as worst heretics. 

Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa: These four 
aims of life form part of most of the Puranas. Under 
dharma is included religious teaching both Brahmani- 
cal and popular. The doctrine of sin and punishment 
is distinctly laid down, with penance for the expiation 
of sins, and punishments in hells, of which description 
is given. The popular teaching consists of descrip¬ 
tions of tirthas and of pilgrimages to them, as also of 
vratas, ddna, etc. — the chief feature of all these being 
that they were available to all, including women and 
Sudras to whom the Vedas were denied. 

Artha (acquisition of wealth, or polity) may be 
found in the Rajadharma section appended to various 


* 
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Puranas dealing with, the duties of kings and methods 
of administration, conduct of war and peace, etc. 

Under Kama, we may include rules about mar¬ 
riage, duties of wife and women, which are illustrated 

by stories. Slta and Savitri are cited as examples of 
perfect wifehood. 

Moksa (final emancipation) was the aim placed 
before every human being. Transmigration was an 


before every human being. Ti 
article of faith with every one 


As 


means to the 


attainment of deliverance from the chain of successive 
rebirths were prescribed the paths of Yoga and Bhakti. 
Both Jnanayoga and Karmayoga have been taught. 
Bhakti is generally associated with Visnu and Krsna. 


Miscellaneous 


Matters 


Medicine 


science 


architecture 


scrutiny of gems 


veterinary 

astrology, 


grammar, etc. are expounded in the Garuda and Agni 

The latter further deals with archery, poetics, metrics 

drama and music. The Matsya has a section on archi¬ 
tecture. 


6. Puranas and the so-called Ksatriya tradition: 

Pargiter and others hold that the Puranas repre¬ 
sent the Ksatriya tradtion, as distinct from the Vedic 
texts which, according to these scholars, represent the 


Brahmana tradition 


The theory 


mainly based 


on two assumptions: (i) that the heroes of the legends 

and stories in the Puranas are Ksatriya kings who 

mostly do not figure in the Vedic literature, and (ii) 

their transmission was entrusted to the Suta of the 

Ksatriya origin. There is absolutely no foundation 
for these beliefs. 


The Suta, as shown already, was not a non-Brah 


mana, but a venerable sage 


As regards the so-called 


Ksatriya tradition, there have never been in India two 


101. Pargiter, AIHT, pp. 58-77; Rapson, CHI. I, pp. 297, 302: Win 

temitz, HIL , I, pp. 315 f. 
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such 


water-tight 


compartments 


as 


the 


B rah m ana 


tradition and Ksatriya tradition. Even in the works 
distinctly assigned to Ksatriya tradition by Pargiter 
we find glorification of the Brahmanas, and the so-call¬ 
ed Brahmanic literature abounds in Ksatriya legends. 
The Puranas themselves assign a comparatively small 
portion to genealogical accounts, the genuine Ksatriya 
tradition according to Pargiter; their main bulk deals 
with Vedic and Brahmanic lore. Moreover, the Pura¬ 
nas follow the Vedic religion and take pride in styling 
themselves as the ‘fifth Veda’. The earliest reference 
to Purana, as observed by Keith, is for a point of Brah- 
manical lore and not for a point of genealogy or his¬ 


tory 


102 


Again, even according to Pargiter, the Pura 


nas, as we have them now 


undeniably Brahmanic 


compilations; 103 so no part can be partitioned as Brah¬ 
manic and Ksatriya tradition. These are not two dis¬ 
tinct sets of traditions; both are Brahmanical tradi¬ 
tions, but produced under different environments and 
with different aims and objects. 


7. Comparative Value of Vedic Texts and Purdiias: 

There has been a difference of opinion among 
scholars as to the comparative value of the Vedic 
texts and the Puranas in regard to the historical data 
supplied by them. Keith is excessively sceptical 
about the historical value of the Puranas and is doubt¬ 
ful regarding the historicity of any event which is not 
explicitly mentioned in the Rgveda. Pargiter goes to 
the other extreme and gives more weight to the Pura- 
nic tradition than to the Vedic evidence which he 
styles as the Brahmana tradition. The so-called 
Ksatriya tradition, however, is hardly an unpolluted 
source of history. Priority of date and comparative 
freedom from textual corruption are doubtless two 

102. JRAS, 1914, p. 1027. ~~ 

103. JRAS, 1912, p. 889. 
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strong points in favour of Vedic texts. The Puranas, 
however, cannot be ruled out absolutely because des¬ 
pite a good deal of what is untrustworthy in them it 
is absurd to suppose that fiction completely ousted the 
truth. 


As the Vedic texts and the Puranas were produc¬ 
ed under different circumstances and with different 
aims and objects, there would naturally be some diffe¬ 
rences in the accounts recorded in them. It will be 
seen, however, that there is practically no contradic¬ 
tion or conflict between the Vedic texts and the Pura¬ 
nas. The Rgveda as we have it is a Kuru-pancala pro¬ 
duct and naturally kings belonging to that country play 
prominent roles in it and others find but incidental 
mention. Kings who are mentioned in the Vedic 
texts but are not found in the Puranic tradition were 
possibly princes and chieftains of smaller dynasties 
not preserved in the dynastic lists in the Puranas. 
There is also the possibility of the same person being 
referred to under different names in the two sets of 
traditional accounts. Some of the kings mentioned 
in the Rgveda can be fitted in the gaps in the Puranic 
lists. The Rgveda no doubt offers the proper correc¬ 
tive to the Puranic lists; but, when we find Puranic 
accounts to be corroborated by the Vedic evidence, it 
is legitimate to take their testimony as valid in mat¬ 
ters on which the Rgveda is silent. The proper pro¬ 
cedure for the writing of traditional history is to take 
into account the joint testimony of the Vedic and 
Puranic texts wherever available and to try to bring 
harmony into the conflicting texts. The evidence of 
the Puranas in these matters needs very careful con¬ 
sideration. 


8. Age of the Puranas: 

^he age of the Puranas is a disputed question. 
At one time it was thought that the Puranas belong 
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to the latest productions of Sanskrit literature and 
originated in the last thousand years. References to 
the Puranas prior to that period contradict this view. 
It is no doubt true that the Puranas, as they exist, can¬ 
not be assigned to any particular age; even the com¬ 
ponent parts of individual Puranas belong to different 
periods, as the processes of inflation, omission, emen¬ 
dation, contamination, etc. have been continuously 
going on. 

While dealing with the age of the Puranas, there¬ 
fore, we should consider the date of the earliest por¬ 
tions and not the latest. The earlier versions of the 
Puranas, no doubt, existed at the period of the Bha- 
rata war and that of Megasthenes. The extant Pura- 
pas, however, can be assigned to the early centuries 
of the Christian era on the testimony of epigraphy and 
literature. According to MM. H.P. Sastri, for deciding 
the age of the Puranas, we should consider the num¬ 
ber and order of the incarnations of Visnu and the 

enumeration of tribes and castes of India and of sur¬ 
rounding countries. 104 

9. Historical value of the Puranas and Puranas and 

modem scholarship: 

Twelve Puranas contain dynastic lists, seven of 
which continue it after the Bharata war. Though re¬ 
duced to writing at a comparatively late period, there 
is no doubt that the Puranas embody the earliest tra¬ 
ditional history and that much of their material is old 
and valuable. Hence, there would be no justification 
for rejecting the evidence of the Puranas wholesale. 

Modem scholarship varied its attitude towards 
the Puranas at different times. At the beginning of 
the Indie studies in the last decades of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th centuries, the Puranas were 
regarded as of no historical value on account of the 

104. Des. Cat. of MSS. ASB, V, Intr., p. xci. 
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confused “conglomeration of legendary and historical 
events in the Puranas as also their peculiar ideas of 
‘ages’. The confirmation of the Puranic statement as 
to the source of the Nile by actual discovery by Capt. 
Speke in Nubia (Kusadvlpa) turned the tide in favour 
of the Puranas for a while; but the study of inscrip¬ 
tions and coins, which was inaugurated in India at 
about the same time, tended to minimise the value of 
the Puranas and in some respects contradicted the 
tradition and proved it to be wrong. The Buddhist 
texts also ran counter to the accounts in the Puranas 
in some particulars. All this tended to raise suspicion 
and disbelief about the Puranas. 


In the early decades of the last century, Wilson 
made a systematic study of the Puranas and brought 
out an English translation of the Visnu Pur ana with 
an exhaustive introduction and critical and compara¬ 
tive notes which attracted the attention of European 
scholars to this important branch of Sanskrit litera¬ 


ture 


The Puranas were rescued from the unmerited 


oblivion and were considered as worthy of credence 
when corroborated by independent evidence. It was 
not however till the early decades of the present cen¬ 
tury that the patient and sustained researches of 
Pargiter placed before the world a critical survey of 
the historical material in the Puranas. These have 
made a strong case in favour of the historical state¬ 
ments in the Puranas. Smith has proved that the 
Matsya account of the Andhras is substantially cor¬ 


rect. 


Scholars have found that the Visnu 

♦ • 


version 


about the Mauryas and the Vayu about the early Gup¬ 
tas merit credence and the Puranas are now regard¬ 
ed as worthy of more serious attention than they have 
received hitherto. The present view is to accept the 
Puranas as one of the important sources of the tra¬ 
ditional history of ancient India. Nowadays, the 
Puranas are being critically studied in order to ex- 
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tract historical data therefrom. Modern historians 
and orientalists like Rapson, Smith, Jayaswal, D. 
Bhandarkar, Raychaudhuri, Pradhan, Rangacharya, 
Altekar and Jayachandra have used the Puranic ma¬ 
terial in their historical works, studies, monographs 
and articles. 

The importance of the Puranas for the compre¬ 
hensive history of Indian culture and civilisation is 
immense as there are sections dealing with polity, 
sociology, administrative institutions, religion and 
philosophy, law and legal institutions, fine arts, archi- 

The function of a modem historian 


tecture 


etc 


should be to disentangle legendary, fictitious, or my 

thological material from the purely historical and cul 
tural data. 



CHAPTER I 


PURANIC COSMOGONY 

It is a sign of good times that of late there seems 
to have been some revival of interest in Puranic 
Studies, as would appear from references to the im-^ 
portance of the Puranas in the Presidential Addresses 
of scholars, whose views are entitled to command 
respect. At the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference 
at Trivandrum, Dr. G. S. Ghurye, as the President 
of the Ethnology Section, drew pointed attention to 
Pargiter’s observations on different racial “stocks” 
in India, and ably controverted the views of the 
veteran Puracdc scholar. 1 Pargiter and Puranas 
again figured prominently in the Presidential Address 
of Dr. A. S. Altekar at the Archaic Section of the 
Third Indian History Congress at Calcutta, where pre- 
Bharata war history was considered and the Puranas 
evaluated. 2 Later on, the late Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the General President of the Tenth All- 
India Oriental Conference at Tirupati, stressed the 
importance of the Puranas and made a strong plea 
for starting afresh their critical study. 3 In the same 
session, Dr. B. L. Atreya, as the President of the 
Religion and Philosophy Section, rightly observed: 
“We have still no authentic work dealing with the 
religion and philosophy of the Puranas.” 4 * Indian 
scholars have recognised the importance of the 
Puranas in their writings on historical subjects, and 
quite recently the University of Madras has published 
two volumes of Pur&na Index. 

Taking advantage of the interest thus created 
about the Puranas by the above speeches, I naturally 
decided to deal with the important subject of Puranic 

1. POC, IX, pp. 911-954. 

2. JBHU, IV, pp. 183-223. 

3. POC, X, pp. Ixxv-Ixxvi. 

4. POC, X, p. 234. 
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Cosmogony which forms the first topic, viz. sarga, in 

the definition of Purdna-Pancalaksana . which runs: 




il 


I 

5 


In order, however, to fully appreciate the evolution 
of cosmogonic ideas in India, it is better to begin 
our investigation from the oldest period in India, the 


period of the Rgveda , and consider in their chrono¬ 


logical order, as far as possible, the views subse¬ 
quently expressed down to the period of the Puranas 
so that we can easily understand how far the Puranas 
are indebted to the past and what is their contri- 

may mention 

accepted 


bution in the field of cosmogony. 



here that I have followed the generally 
scheme of chronology in this chapter. 

As is well known to all students of Ancient Cul 
ture and to anthropologists, primitive people all 



world over think and 


act 


alike 


hence naturally 


enough, certain basic principles run through all ideas 


regarding cosmogony 


But 


cosmogonic legends of 



a 


different countries tend to harmonize only 
time. These myths generally look up for the crea- 
on of the world from the fewest possible elements. 
Cosmogonical speculations in the Vedic period do 
not present any generally accepted theory as to the 
origin of the world: widely differing ideas about this 
problem appear to have existed, which were deve¬ 
loped and harmonized by the poet-philosophers of 
the Rgiteda. There is, no doubt, certain progress 
from crude and unconnected notions to more refined 
ideas and broader views. 

The cosmogony of the Rgveda may be viewed 
from two aspects, the mythological afid the philo- 

1 ii ^ ‘ " in * 1 .■ ■■■ ■— — - ... . j ^ . „ 

5. Of. Kurma, I. 1. 12; Vardha, 2. 4; Matsya, 53. 



Vdyu, 4. 


10-11; Bhavisya, L 
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sophical. The mythological aspect 


has 


in general 


two currents, as observed by Dr. Macdonell: 


U 


The 


one regards the universe as the result of mechanical 
production, the work of carpenter’s and joiner’s 


skill; the other represents it as the result of natural 


generation.” 6 


The 


world, according 


to 


Vedic 


notions, consists of three parts—earth, air and sky 
or heaven. But when the idea of 


“universe” 


be 



the most commonly 


used 


is to 
phrase is 


44 


heaven a 




earth. 


77 


Both heaven and earth are re¬ 


garded as gods and as the parents of gods, even though 


they are said to have been generated by gods, 
involves a downright self-contradiction; but 



This 
seems 

to have only enhanced the mystery of this concep¬ 
tion without lessening its value, since it recurs even 


m 


advanced 


speculation. Aditi 


is 


said 


to 


have 


brought forth Daksa, and Daksa is said to have ge¬ 
nerated Aditi, where Aditi stands for the female 
principle in creation and Daksa for the male principle. 
To Purusa or the primeval male is dedicated the 
famous Purusa-Sukta, Rgveda, X. 90, which recurs 
with variations in the Atharvaveda, Vdjasaneyi Saih- 
hita and Taittiriya Arany aka, 7 and which generally 
influenced later theosophical speculation. No apo¬ 
logy is needed, I think, for giving the relevant portion 


of the hymn in translation. I have similarly quoted 
hereafter the 



U 


in translation. 

The Purusa with thousand heads, 


With thousand 



and thousand feet 


7 


Surrounds the earth on every side, 


And 



ten 


digits beyond. 


Purusa, aye, is all this world, 

The world that was and that will be. 
He even rules th’ immortal world 
Which must sustain itself by food. 


6. Vedic Mythology, p. 31. 

7. Atharvaveda, XIX. 6. 



Taittiriya Aranyaka, HI. 12. 5. 


Vdjasaneyi Samhita, XXXI 
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Thus great is this majesty 
Yet even beyond in strength he goes. 

A quarter of him all beings are. 

Three quarters are immortal beyond.” 8 

The unity of the Godhead as the cause of the 
world, which is recognized in the above hymn, is 
directly expressed in others where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In two 
hymns, Rgveda, X. 81 and 82, he is invoked under 

the name Visvakarman, “All-Creator,” who, in later 
mythology, became the architect of the gods. In 
another remarkable hymn, Rgveda, X. 121, the poet 
inquires who is the first-born god that created the 
world and upholds it, and in the last verse he is 


invoked as “Prajapati”, “Lord 


of 


the 


Creatures. 




Prajapati later became the current designation of the 


Creator, and synonymous with Brahma. 


The 


Sup¬ 


reme Being is said to have originated in the primeval 
waters as the Golden Germ (Hiranya-garbha) which 
contained all the gods and the world, or became the 
Creator. The jdea was afterwards developed to that 
of the world-egg and of Brahma. 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmologi¬ 
cal problem is contained in the philosophical hymn, 
Rgveda, X. 129, which, for depth of speculation is one 
of the most admirable poems of the Rgveda; it has 
passed over into the general literature of religion and 
philosophy. Prof. W. D. Whitney remarked anent 
it in 1882, that the unlimited praises which had been 


bestowed upon it as philosophy and as poetry were 
well-nigh nauseating. 9 And yet, twelve years later. 
Dr. Paul Deussen, who according to Dr. Maurice 


Bloomfield, was not trying 


to 


contradict Whitney, 


broke out into new praise, more ecstatic than ever: 


8. Bloomfield Religion of the Veda, pp. 242-243 


9. Proceedings 

p. exi. 



the American Oriental Society 


Vol 


XI, 
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“In its noble simplicity, in the loftiness of its philo¬ 
sophic vision, it is possibly the most admirable bit of 
philosophy of olden times/ r And again, “No trans¬ 
lation can ever do justice to the beauty of the ori 
ginal 


»io 


Instead of the view of creation by an ex¬ 
ternal agency, this hymn propounds the view that the 
sensible world is the spontaneous unfolding of the 
supra-sensibje first cause. The conception is wholly 


impersonal and 



from all mythological elements 


It contains the quintessence of monistic thought anti 
cipating Upanisadic monism. 

These philosophical hymns of the Rgveda form, 
according to Dr. Wintemitz, a bridge to the philo¬ 
sophical speculations of the Upanisads . 11 * 


In the Atharvaveda we come across some cosmo¬ 
logical hymns mostly of the Prajapati type, in which 
the highest god and creator is conceived under other 
forms, and invoked under various names such as 
Rohita, An ad van, Vasa, Kala, Kama, Mahadeva, Jsana, 
etc. The philosophical hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
no doubt, presuppose a fairly high development of 
metaphysical thought; but it should be noted that 
the productive thoughts of the truly philosophical 
hymns of the Rgveda have attained their further deve¬ 
lopment only in the Upanisads. The Atharvaveda 
hymns stand, as Dr. Deussen says, “not so much in¬ 
side the great course of development, as, rather, by, 
its side/’ 12 ** -■***'" 


The Brdhmanas contain many legends about 
Prajapati having created the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the following: “In 
the beginning was Prajapati, nothing but Prajapati; 
he desired, ‘may I become many*; he performed 
austerities and thereby created these worlds/’ Be- 

10. AUegemeine Geschichte der Philosophic, Vol. I, Part I, 

DD. 119, 126; Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 234. 

11. Wintemitz, HIL, X, p. 100. 

12. Altgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. I, Part I, p. 209. 


i 


r 



sides Prajapati other names of the Creator are met 

with, viz: Svayambhu Narayana, Svayambhu Brah¬ 
man, and even Not-Being. The authors of the Brith- 
rrumas being wholly engrossed with liturgy and cere¬ 
monial introduce these legends in order to explain 
some detail of ritual- or the like; and therefore after 
a few general remarks on the creation of the world, 
they plunge again into ritualistic discussions. But 
the little information they give sufficiently shows the 
contemporary popular opinions about the origin of 
the world. Besides the usual statement about Praja¬ 
pati being at the beginning of things, there are others, 
according to which, the waters seem to have been be¬ 
lieved to be coeval with him or to have preceded him. 
Full development of the conception of the world-egg 
theory is found in the Satapatha Brahmana: 13 
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the words, 14 


<< 


In the beginning there was here only 


the non-existent (Asat) 




But it is at once added that 


this non-existent was really the ftsis, for these, by 




e 

brought 


of self-torture 


forth 


and self-mortification, 


have 


everything. 


These 


5§is, 


however. 


were the Pranas or life-spirits, and these created first 
seven Purusas or persons, and then united these to a 
single Purusa, to PrajapatL 

The Brahman, originally signifying prayer or 
magic spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was in 
the £atapatha Brdhmaina already made the foundation 
of all existence. From this only a step remained to 
the doctrine of the Brahman itself as a creative prin- 


ciple 


This doctrine too is found in the Satapatha 


Brdhmana, where it says: 115 


U 


man. 


In the beginning there was here only the Brah- 
This created the gods, and after it had created 


the gods, it gave them these worlds 


as dwellings, 


(namely), this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere 
to Vayu and the heaven to Surya.” 

Thus we find that all those ideas were in the 
making in the Brdhmctnas, which were fully develop¬ 
ed only in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. It is 
also remarkable that there is no ONE creation legend 
in the" Vedas and the Brdhmanas y which has won ge¬ 


neral acceptance in India. 


There are a great number 


n 1 
i 


-A-a 


of creation legends containing the most diversified 
ideas and speculations which can never be made to 
harmonize with one another. 

While the authors of the Brdhmanas treated cos¬ 
mogonic myths from their liturgical point of view, 
the authors of the Upanisads viewed them from the 
philosophical standpoint and utilized them to illustrate 
the oneness of Brahman and its presence in all creat- 


S * 


ed things. 


Accordingly such philosophical abstrac 
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tions 


14 SB, VI. 1. 1. 


Brahman, Atman, Not-Being or Being are 


15. XL 2. 3. 1. 
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frequently substituted for Prajapati, and from this 
first principle are derived the worlds or the Vedas, or 
other cosmical and psychical agencies. These notions 
have been developed and combined in various ways; 
but it is always stated that the first principle, after 
having created things, entered them, so that it is pre¬ 
sent in them, and in a way, is identical with, and yet 

has 

rightly been observed by Dr. Jacobi, “to reduce the 
variety of opinion on the origin of the world contained 
in the Upani§ads, to one general idea underlying 
them.” 16 

In the following pages an attempt has been made 
to do full justice to and to illustrate Upanisadic cos- 


different from, them. “It is impossible. 


as 


mogony from original sources as 



forms the basis 


and groundwork of all subsequent speculation. 


Fol 


lowing Prof. Ranade, we may divide Upanisadic theo¬ 
ries into impersonalistic and personalistic, and start 
our investigation with the impersonalistic theories. 17 

Beginning with grosser elements, we find that the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad regards water as the origin 


of all things. 


a 


.from the waters was bora Satya 


or Truth; Satya produced Brahman, Brahman gave 
birth to Prajapati, and from Prajapati were born the 
gods;. .. .” 18 Not Brahman but Satya is the ultimate 


‘concrete’ existence here. 


The Chdndogya maintains the theory of 


it 


Air 




as the final absorbent of things, especially of water 
and fire, which, according to the other contemporary 
philosophers, were regarded as constituting the origin 
of all things whatsoever. 19 


16. ERE, XV, p. 157. 

17. Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, pp. 73 ff. 
IS. Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, V. 5. 1: 

xrnmzFxf, *r*t w^r, 
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19. Chdndogya Upanisad, IV. 
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The Kathopanisad tells that fire having entered 
the universe assumed all forms. 20 The Chdndogya, 
however, maintains that the fire was the first to evolve 
from the primeval Being, and that from fire came 
water, and from water the earth. 21 Fire cannot in 
reality be regarded as the origin of things as it bums 
up all. 


The Chdndogya , again, marks a further advance 
stating space to be the arche of things. 22 Space is 
said to be the final habitat. In yet another passage, 
the same Upanisad maintains that space is really 
higher than fire, the sun and the moon, the lightning 
and the stars, and advises to meditate upon space as 
the highest reality. 


That Not-Being was regarded as 


the 


primary 


existent is seen from the Taittiriya Upanisad , 23 where 
we find the natural development of the idea expressed 
in the famous Nasadiya Siikta. The Brhadaranyaka 
also expresses itself similarly. 24 Such passages show 
that human thought at some period reaches a stage 
when it is required to take recourse to privative 
logical conception like Not-Being. 


The philosophy of Not-Being has been connected 
by the Chdndogya with the myth of the Universal 
Egg 26 to which some reference has already been made. 
The Upanisad passage mentions two parts of the Egg, 
viz. of gold and silver, out of which came mountains, 


20. Kdthaka Upanisad , II. 5: 



21. Chdndogya Upanisad , VI. 8. 4. 

22. Chdndogya Upanisad , I. 0. 1; VH. 12. 1. 

23. Taittiriya tjpanisad, XL 7: 
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clouds, rivers, oceans, and the sun. Similar to the 
idea of regarding the universe as a huge egg was the 
view that the universe was a “huge chest with the 
earth as its bottom and the heaven as its upper lid, 
the sky as its inside and the quarters as its comers, 
containing in its inside a rich treasure .” 26 

The conception of Being as the arche of things 
follows that of Not-Being; and the Chandogya directly 
tells us that Being alone existed at the beginning of 
things . 27 It criticizes those who regard the primeval 
existent as Not-Being, and Being as produced there¬ 


from. 


It further tells us that there are three different 


colours belonging to the three different elements, viz. 
the red, the white and the black, which were later 
borrowed by the Sankhya philosophy and made to 
constitute the three different qualities of the Sankhya 
Prakrti. In short, the Chandogya maintains a sort 
of a philosophical trinitarian monism. 

The Chandogya and Kausitaki supply us with an 
advance over the previous theory maintaining that 

Prana or life-force or cosmic force is the ultimate 

* 

substratum of things . 28 The Kausntdki , however, 
presents Prana with certain features which are not 
met with in the Chandogya or Prasna 29 Praoa is 
directly identified with life, with prajnd (conscious¬ 
ness), with Atman itself, the ultimate reality which 
is ageless and immortaL It thus comes about that 
Prana is life from biological point of view, conscious- 


26. Chandogya Upanisad, IQ, 15. 1. 

27. Chandogya Upanisad, VI, 2. 1-4. 

28. Chandogya Upanisad , I. 11. 5; TV. 33; Katt^faki Upaniptd, 

H. 1: 

29. Prasna Upanisad, H, 1-12; Kausitaki Upanisad, m. 2-9: 
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ness from psychological and Atman from the meta¬ 
physical point of view* 

Hitherto theories which regard elements or pri¬ 
mitive conceptions or metaphysical or bio-psychq- 
metaphysical conception as the origin of things were 
considered. Now we come to the personalistic theo¬ 
ries of creation. The Prasna 30 tells that at the begin¬ 


ning of creation the creator became desirous of creat 


ing and with that end in view practised penance, and 
first created a pair, namely Rayi and 



corres¬ 
ponding respectively to matter and spirit, with Hie 
intention of creating all the existence whatsoever 
from them. Similarly does TChe Taittiriya 31 where 
the mythological duality of the Prasna is replaced by 
the philosophical duality. 

Yet another explanation of the duality of exist¬ 
ence, of the duality of sex, is given by the Brhaddran - 
yaka 32 which relates to the generation of the duality 
of sex from the Atman in the organic world. The 
Aitareya 33 gives a much more elaborate explanation 
of the generation of all objects in the universe, which 
contains the fullest account of the fact of creation in 
the Upanisads . 


“In the beginning the Atman alone existed, and 
that there was no other blinking thing whatsoever. 
The Atman thought to himself, let me create the 

worlds; whereupon he created the four worlds. 

After these worlds were created the Atman proceeded 

to create first a World-Person.... whom he fashioned 

* 

out of waters, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life. The Atman then brooded upon this World- 


30. Prasna U%>anisad } I. 3-13. 

31. Taittiriya Upanisad, H. 6. 

32. Brhadaranya ka Upanisad, T. 4 1-4. 

33. Aitareya Upanisad, I. 1-3: 
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Person, and as a result of his brooding created first 


% 


his various organs of sense, then the functions corres¬ 
ponding to them, and lastly the deities or the world- 
governors corresponding to 




such 


functions in the 


cosmos. 


J7 


Thus, according to the Aitareya, the function 
always follows the structure in the microcosm of the 


j- 


intermediary Person but always precedes it in the 
macrocosm of the universe. After creating worlds 
in this fashion, the Cosmic Person, the World-go ver 
nors, and Hunger and Thirst, the Atman next pro¬ 
ceeded to create the Soul in the human body, which 
he entered by the “dooF of division”, also called the 
“place of rejoicing”. After the Atman was bom as 
the individual soul, he began to be subject, according 
to the Aitareya , to the three states of consciousness,- 
viz. the waking, the dreaming and the deep-sleep 
state of consciousness. We thus see how the indivi¬ 
dual .soul was the last object to be created by the 
Atman and how ultimately there is a metaphysical 
identity between the individual soul and the supreme 

soul. 

So far mythological explanations of the creation 
of objects from the primeval Atman have been con¬ 
sidered. The Taittiriya supplies us with ah emana- 
tory theory of cosmogony where we are told that 
“from Atman in the first instance proceeded space, 
from space air, from air fire, from fire water. 


from water the earth 


and 

This passage has served 


as a standing crux to all absolutistie interpreters of 
Upanisadic philosophy who tried to reduce everything 
except the Atman to an illusion. 

The connecting link between 


the 


emanatory 


theory just told and the theistic theory of the Sveta- 




34. Taittiriya Upanifad, II. 1 
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svatara is supplied by the Mundaka by its personal- 
impersonal theory of the universe, which states : 36 


a 


At the beginning of creation there existed 


a 


heavenly Formless Person who was unborn, without 
a mind, lustrous, and super-immutable. From him 
were born life, mind, senses, space, air, light, water 
and earth, which last is the basis of the universe 
Though mythological considerations 


peep 


m, 


this 


account marks an advance over the previously describ¬ 
ed theories and approaches the truly theistic theory 
of creation which accounts for the creation of all sorts 
of existences by the primeval person. 

The Svetdsvatara no doubt was written in the 
interests of a Saivite theory of theism; but it equates 
the god Siva with the supreme godhead . 36 It tries 
philosophically to account for the creation of the 
world by the godhead by criticizing the extant opi¬ 
nions, which hold Time, Nature, Necessity, Chance, 
Elements, Person, their Combination, or the Atman as 
the cause of all things. After controverting the diffe¬ 
rent theories, it concludes that Rudra alone rules the 
world by his powers;.... (he) can be regarded as the 
creator of all things that efcist. He is the supreme 
godhead. Thus the Svetasvatara advances a truly 
philosophic theory of creation in which all power is 
ultimately due to a personal godhead who causes the 

whole universe to move round his finger. 

* 

The Upani^ads are the backbone of the philoso¬ 


phical speculations of Hindus. 


Every 


subsequent 



thinker has drawn liberally on the Upanisads , and 
has been the endeavour of all, somehow or other, 
to bring in their system under the banner of the 

The 

Vpam§ads stand as the basis of the famous Sad-Dar~ 


Upanimds by twisting the meaning, if necessary. 


35 . Mundaka Upantyad, H. 1 . 2 - 9 . 

36. Svet&watara Upanipid, L 2. 
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IS 


sanas, and the 



ideas are found in more or 


less developed form in the Svetdsvatara and some 
later Upanisads, which form the connecting link bet¬ 
ween the Upanisadic period and that of the epics and 
the Puranas. The genesis of the evolutionary theory 
of Sankhya can be traced to these Upani$ads. 

tr 

As subsequent writers have laid under contribu¬ 
tion the conceptions propounded by the Sankhya philo¬ 
sophy of which the germs are found in the U pani§ads, 
it would be useful to append here a short sketch of 

the system about cosmogony. According to Sankhya 
philosophy there are two principles entirely indepen¬ 
dent of each other: the Purusa and Prakrti or Fra- 
dhana. Prakrti is made up of the three gunas-*->$at- 
tva, rajas, and tamas —in the state of equipoise. 
Mahan or Buddhi is developed from Prakrti when this 
equilibrium is disturbed through the presence of the 


Puru§a . 


From 


Buddhi, which chiefly consists 


of 


sattva, is evolved Ahamkara, whose function is to pro¬ 
duce ego, which in its turn, produces the manas, the 
five bvddhindriyas, the five karmendriyas, and the 
five tanmatras. Mutual combination of the last forms 


y 


dp : 


> 


tejas 


vdyu and 


of 


the five mahdbhutas,—prthvz 

tdkdsa . These in all are 1 the twenty-five t&ttvas 
Sankhya . 37 

Next we come to the Great Epic, which betrays 
distinct influence of the Vpanisads both in its thought 
and in its expression, and monism is a prominent 
feature of its teaching. The Mahdbhdrata being an 
encyclopaedia, the product of different periods and 
authors, naturally enough, there are to be found con¬ 
tradictions in it; both cosmic and acosmic concep¬ 
tions are to be met with, and often, an account which 
begins with the one easily drifts into the other. The 


cosmic 



theory is found 


only 


in 


the popular 


37. Cf. 


Max 


pp. 320 ff. 


MtUler, 


Six 
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Systems 
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accounts in the first verses of the epic; but at places 


this theory is refuted 


The Mahabharata makes 


both Purusa and Prakrti, aspects of the one Brahman. 
It accepts the Sankhya enumeration of the elements; 
but it adds Isvara as the twenty-sixth . 39 There is an 
attempt by the authors of the epic at producing some 
order and reconciliation in the variety of views as 
to cosmogony propounded in Vedic and Sankhya 
sources by introducing some changes, by combining 
different notions, by inventing intermediate creators, 
successive creations and destructions, etc. Thus the 
epic Sankhya reveals some important changes from 


the 


original Sankhya philosophy 


Dahlmann and 


Deussen, however, state that epic Sankhya represents 
a preliminary state of speculation from which syste¬ 
matic Sankhya was developed . 40 

Cosmological speculations in the Great Epic do 
not seem to have ever won general acceptance as 
authoritative expositions of the subject. The cosmo¬ 
gonic accounts in the Manusmrti, however, appear to 
have gained firm footing, as parts of them are quoted 
in a great number of medieval works. In order, there¬ 
fore, to illustrate the state of views on cosmogony 
prevailing before the time when the Purdnas took 
their present shape, the Manusmrti may serve as a 


guide 


The following is a brief sketch 


from 


the 


Manusmrti: “This (universe) existed in the shape of 
darkness unperceived, destitute of distinctive marks, 
unattainable by reasoning, unknowable, wholly im¬ 
mersed as it were in deep sleep.He, desiring to 

produce beings of many kinds from his own body, 
first with a thought created the waters and placed 
his seed'in them. That seed became a golden 

38. Cl Hopkins, GJE1 p. 187; t 

SB. Mahabharata , XU. 308. 7 ft (Chitrashala Edn.); cf. 



Hopkins 


op. cit., pp. 133 8, 

|0. Mahabharata Studies 


a 


Die Sdmkhya Philosophic* Berlin 


1902, Beussen, op. cit., YqI. I, Part 8, p. 18 
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equal to the sun in brilliancy; in that egg he hims&f 
was bom as Brahma, the progenitor of the whole 
world. ...that divine one who resided in the egg 
divided it into two halves, from which he formed 
heaven and earth, and between them the middle 
sphere, the eight points of the horizon and the eternal 


abode of the waters.... Thence he drew 


forth the 


mind, the self-sense, and then the great principal soul 
and all products affected by the three qualities, and 
in their order the five organs which perceive the 
objects of sensation .” 41 To the waters was given the 
name “Nara” because they were the off-spring of 


objects of sensation .” 41 To the waters was given the 
name “Nara”, because they were the off-spring of 
Nara; and because they were his first dwelling place, 
Brahma is called Narayana, which in later times was 
applied to Visnu . 42 There is yet another version of 


creation in the Manusmrti . 43 


Brahma divided his 


own body into two: one Half male and the other half 


female. 


With the female portion he produced Viraj. 


Manu is referred to as the Creator of the universe and 


as produced by Viraj. 


Once produced, Manu per¬ 


formed austerities, and thereby brought into being 
the ten Prajapatis , 44 who in their turn, created seven 
other Manus "and also gods and sages of boundless 
might, demons, etc. Thus it was that the whole crea¬ 
tion, mobile and immobile, was brought into existence 


by the ten Prajapatis by means of austerities. 


Bhrgu 


supplies us with the third account of creation in the 


Manusmrti 


He 


says 


that 


when 


the 


night 


of 


Brahma is over, god awakes from sleep and once 


II 


o 


41. Manusmrti , L 5 if 


The account of creation given in Manu 


smrti, I 5-13, bears some resemblance to SB, £1. 1. 6. 1 ff; 
cf. also, Rgveda . X. 129. 3: Taitt. Bra., II. 8. 9. 4. . 

42. Manusmrti, I. 10-11: cf. Visnu Purdna, I. 4, 6; M&rkqndeya 


P., 47.5; Vardha P., 2. 
43. Manusmrti , I. 32 If. 


44. Manusmrti, I. 35 
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begins a fresh creation. First of all he creates manas. 
Manas, influenced by Brahma’s desire to create, pro¬ 
ceeds to create and akasa is produced. From it comes 
vayu; from vdyu, jyotih which dispels darkness; from 
jyotih, upah; and from dpah, bhumi; in this wav is 


the universe formed 


In conclusion, it may be observ 


ed that Colebrooke is certainly right in asserting 

that we have in Manu the Purauik Sankhya mixed 
up with the Vedanta . 46 

Finally we come to the Puranas. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the research of nearly a century and a quarter, 
no substantial results in the domain of Puranic stu¬ 
dies have so far been reached, nor tangible conclu¬ 
sions arrived at. No doubt fresh vigour is brought 
to bear on Puranic studies by the researches of Prof. 
V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of the University of 
Madras (who, unfortunately, passed away recently) 
and of Dr. R. C. Hazra of the Dacca University who 
has now settled in Calcutta, which have thrown valu¬ 
able light on many a dark comer in the Puranas and 
have helped in the solution of some difficult problems 


connected with the Puranas . 47 


Many 


misconcep 


tions about the nature and contents of the Puranas 
still exist among the educated and cultured people of 


the present day, but it is beyond the scope of this 


paper to 



to or to refute them. 


Though not as all-comprehensive and as encyclo¬ 
paedic as the great Mahdbhdrata, the Puranas also 
aim at incorporating anything and everything in their 

text answering to 



The anxiety of the writers 



\ 


48 


make 



46. Miscellaneous Essays, VoL I, p. 249. - 

47. Cl Matsya Purdnu—A Study, Some Aspects of the Vayu 

Purina an d Purina Index, Vols. I-fl, by Prof. V. R. Hama 


chandra Dikshitar, and Puranic Records on Hindu Rites 


and Customs by Dr. R. C. 



in addition to numerous 


papers contributed by both to various Oriental Journals. 

48. Mahdbhdrata, XVm, 5. 50 (Chitrashala Edn.). 


l+t 




their texts as all-inclusive as possible would be evi¬ 
dent from the definitions of the Pura^as themselves. 
Originally described as Pancalak?ana, later on ten 
characteristics came to be attached to the Puraoas, 
and the Bhagav&ta mentions itself as answering the 
D€L$alak§ana definition . 49 As is natural with such 
ambitious works like the Mahabh&rata, which are 
the products of different periods and the compositions 
of different authors and whose aim is to include so 
many things, there are bound to be a number of 

inconsistencies and contradictions as also want of 
systematic arrangement. 



In the following pages the scheme of cosmogony 

as presented by the Visnu-Purana will be briefly dealt 

with, and then reference will be made to the other 

Pur&oas. There are, it may be observed, no material 

differences in the cosmogonic accounts given by the 

Puranas. Many verbatim repetitions and echoes of 

previous teachings will be found in the Puranic 

account, to some of which references have been made 
in the footnotes. 








According to the V isrnu-Purdtna, the 



Brahman is Vasudeva; 60 he is originally and essential¬ 
ly but one, still he exists in three successively pro¬ 
ceeding forms, Puruga, Pradhana and Kala the last 
acting as the connecting bond for the former two. 
Pradhana produces Mahan or Buddhi when the 
Supreme Deity enters Puru$a and Pradhana. Buddhi 


produces 



and so are produced the five 


subtle elements; the gross elements and the eleven 
organs much in the same way as is taught in the 
Sankhya philosophy. But the Puranas teach, in addi¬ 
tion to the evolutionary theory, that each generating 
principle or element envelopes the one generated 


by it. 


61 


The gross elements combine into a compact 


mass, the Br ahmanda, which rests on the waters, and 
is surrounded by seven envelopes—water, wind, fire, 
air, ahamkdra , buddhi and pradhana. In the Brah- 
maoda, the highest deity which is invested with the 
gujia activity, appeared in the form of Brahma, and 
created all things. The same deity in the guna sattva> 
preserves, as Vi$nu, the universe till the end of a 
Kalpa, when the same god in the awful form of Rudra 


destroys it. Then is described the raising of the earth 


from beneath the waters by Narayana in the form of 

a. boar, and the creation of earth, sky, heaven and 
rnah&rlokk* 


Another account follows giving a description of 
nine creations J s ^ To Brahma, in the beginning of the 
Kalpas, whilst he was meditating on creation, there 
appeared a creation beginning with ignorance and con¬ 
sisting of darkness. From that great being there ap¬ 
peared five-fold ignorance, and subsequently he pro¬ 
duced animal creation, urdhvasrotas and arvdksrotas. 
Tins is known as the first creation or the creation of 
Brahma, i.e v the evolution of mdhat. From this was evo- 

sttTvStMrFririr^^s^ 
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A 


Ived ahaihkdra, and from this the five subtle elements 


(tanmatras)-—Sabda 


sparsa 


rupa 


rasa and gandha 


which became manifest respectively as the five bhutas 


akdsa, vayu, tejas 




arribhas and prthv 


This was 


the second stage, the Bhuta Sarga 


In the next stage 


the five karmendriyas , the five jnanendriyas and the 


mind 


proceeded 


from 


the 


intellectual 


principle 


(buddhi) 


These three stages were Prakpta 


Sarga 


(creation from Prakrti) 


All these principles and ele 


merits through the influence of Purasa combined and 


formed an egg, Brahmanda, wherein 


assuming the 


rajas gwna , he became active 


Brahma next brought 


into existence this world, which represents the fourth 




ereation 


and later through 


meditation 


originated 


fifthly, the animal kingdom, sixthly the gods, seventh¬ 
ly mankind, eighthly the intellectual notions called 
anugraha , and ninthly Sanatkumara and other semi- 




divine 


mind-born 


sons 


who 


remained 


celibate 


whence this creation is called KaumSra 


In all these 


the three gunas existed in different states of pre¬ 
dominance. The first three sargas, as already stated, 
were called Prakrta, the next five were known as 


Vaikrta, 

Kaumara 


and the last 


one 


the 


ninth 


was 


the 


In general, it may be stated that the scheme of 
the primary creation is taken from the Sankhya; but 
other systems such as the theory pf illusion of the 
Vedanta, the doctrine of pantheism, etc., are also 


found side by side 


Visnu is stated to be not only 


Purusa but Pradhana also, and in addition, Vyakta 

A 4 _ ail A 


53. According to this notion, the elements add their characteris¬ 
tic to the preceding creation; thus, akdsa has the property 
of sound, air has those of touch and sound, and so on. Cf. 
Visnu P., I. 2. 37-44. 

54. Cf. Visnu P., I. 5. 24-25: ' 
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and Kala . 6 * 5 The Saiva Purdnas call the Supreme 
Being §iva, and ascribe all these attributes to him. 
After the world was fit for living creatures it was peo¬ 
pled by the manasa sons of Brahma, by Prajapatis 

and their posterity. 


In another account 



is 


stated 


that 


Brahma 


assumed four different forms in succession and from 
them were produced the demons, the gods, the fore¬ 
fathers and mankind . 15 ' 6 And afterwards assuming 
another form he produced from his limbs all other 
living .beings, creatures and vegetation. But those 
beings did not multiply, and he created from his mind 
son # 7 known as Rsis and also deities called Rudras. 
Saptarsis among these sons hold a unique and per¬ 
manent position in cosmogony. The Rudras are ge¬ 
nerally identified with Siva. Next, Brahma created 
the first Manu Svayambhuva and a woman Satarupa. 
These two had two sons, Priyavrata and Uttanapada, 
and a daughter. Daksa married her and had twenty- 
four daughters, of whom thirteen were married to 
Dharma and bore love and other personified feelings; 
ten were married to the other mind-bom sons, and 


Agni and the fore-fathers, and one named Sati became 


Siva's consort. But this account is all the more com¬ 
plicated by a further story that Dak§a was reborn in 
Uttanapada’s lineage as Daksa Pracetasa, and then 
created movable and immovable things, bipeds and 
quadrupeds, and also begot sixty daughters of whom 
ten were married to Dharma, thirteen to Marici's son 

_ *3 * 

Kasyapa, twenty-seven to the moon, and ten to others. 


55. Visnu P., I. 2. 18: 

56. Vtjntt P„ 1. 5. 31 ff. 

57. About the names and number of these mind-bom sons the 

Purdnas do not agree; their number is variously given as 
7, 9, 10 or 11. The Mahdbhdrata contains the original enu¬ 
meration of 7; the Vdyu P., of 8; Visnu P., Padma P., Bhaga- 
vata P,, Ling* P., Mdrkandeya P., Brahmand a, have their 

number as 9; the Matsya P., Bhdgavata P., have 10; cf. 
KCEFEL, Dos Purina Pancalakpma. Intr. 
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Then Kasyapa by his wives begot the gods, good and 
evil beings, animals, birds and trees; and thencefor¬ 
ward living creatures were engendered sexually. 

The preceding extracts from the Vi^nu and other 
Puranas give some idea of the heterogeneous character 
of the cosmogonic theory which generally prevailed 
in the succeeding epochs. Mythological and theoso- 
phic notions of the Vedic period have been combined 
with later notions such as the genealogical legends, 
the evolutionary theory of Sahkhya, and the Kalpa 
theory, in order to show a harmonized scheme. In effect, 
however, the scheme leaves the impression of dis¬ 
parate parts, ill-combined or only formally united. 

«r 

» 

Without entering into detail^ as to the relative 

chronology of different Puranas, it may be stated here 
that the Vtsnu, Brahma y BrahrruiTula, Vdyu, Garu$a, 
Padma and Vardha Purcmas represent the earliest 
account of cosmogony as their primitive egg-theory, 
Saptar$is, etc. remind us of the Brdhmana literature, 
though some of the texts, no doubt, replace the world- 
egg theory by the Shakhya theory. Saptar?is are later 

changed to nine and then to ten in later Puranas. The 
Markmtdeya and Kurma form a transitional stage, and 
portions of the Matsya contain later traces . 68 



. Cf. Kirfel, op. cit, pp. xxviii ff. 
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purpose. On the whole there is a general agreement 
with regard to cosmogonic accounts in the Puranas. 

The Manusmrti differs from the Sankhya in that 
it does not hold a duality of First Principles. The 
Puranas, however, are still different, in which. 


as 


may already have been noted by readers, the dualis- 
tic principles are united in Brahma and are not evolu¬ 
tions therefrom but so many aspects of some supreme 




deity 


The world is neither an emanation nor an 


illusion according to the Puranas but is regarded as 
consubstantial with its first cause. 

Now to give a very short account about cosmo- 

The Brahma deals with 



gony in the other 
the creation of the world, birth of the primeval man 
Manu and his descendants, origin of gods, demi-gods 
and other beings. The Santa Parana , which claims 
to be a khila (supplement) of the Brahma Pur and, 
takes up an intermediate position between the ortho¬ 
dox systems regarding cosmogony: on the one hand 
Siva is explained as the Atman in accordance with the 
Vedanta, and on the other hand, the creation from 
Prakrti is explained as in the Sankhya. The Padma 
Parana assumes the highest Brahman in the form of 

The 


N 

r 


the personal god Brahma as the first cause. 
Purina, however, is Vaisnava in character and the 
chapters dealing with cosmogony mostly follow the 
Vi&rn Parana. In the Pralcriyd Pdda of the Vdyu 
Parana the elemental creation and the first evolutions 
of beings are described to the same purport as the 
Vi?nu Parana, but in a more obscure and unmethodi¬ 
cal style. The cosmogonic myths of the Bhdgavata 


Parana 



on the whole with those of the Vipnu 


Putdna, but in some interesting details are different 
from it The cosmogony of the Bhdgavata is more 
largely intermixed with allegory and mysticism, and 
derives its tone more from the Vedanta than the 
Sankhya philosophy. The doctrine of active creation 
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by the Supreme as one with Vasudeva is more dis¬ 
tinctly asserted with a more decided enunciation of 
the effects being resolved into Maya or illusion. In 
the Brhanndradiya Purdna the creation of the world 
is not touched upon. The Bhavipyat Purdna treats 
of creation; but it is a transcript of the words of the 
first chapter of the Manusmrti. To turn to the Brah - 
mavaivarta Purdna, we find that it describes the crea¬ 
tion as by Brahman, the First Being who is none 
other than the god Kr$na. In the account as given 
by the Linga Purdna, Siva occupies the position which 
is otherwise ascribed to Vi$pu, and is described as 
being praised by Visnu and Brahma. The Kurma 
Purdna gives the account of creation, of the avataras 
of Vi§nu, etc., in a summary manner, but mostly in 
the words employed in the Visnu Purdna. 




The 

Vardha, Vdmana, Garuda and other Puranas merely 
refer in brief to creation generally on the lines of the 
other Puranas. 


- Cosmogony in the Puranas in the form in which 
they have come down to us is on the whole a later 
development of the systems as presented in the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the Manusmrti, which in their turn draw 
much upon the previous thinkers. Here too the 
evolutionary theory of Sahkhya has been so modified 
is to agree with the Vedanta doctrine about the one¬ 
ness of Brahman by assuming that Puru$a and Prakrti 
are but two forms of the Supreme Deity who is identi- 
ed with one of the popular gods according to the 
particular sectarian type of the work . 60 






4 - 




80. I have acknowledged my indebtedness and given references 

in footnotes at proper places. I may, however, record here 


my indebtedness in 



to the articles by Pargiter and 


Jacobi in the Encydopcedia of Religion and Ethics 


the 


translation of the Visnu Purdna by Wilson, History of Indian 

Literature (Erfg. TV;) ' by Wmtemitz 


and 


Histories 



Indian Philosophy by Das Gupta, Hiriyanna, and Radha- 
krishnan. 




CHAPTER n 


WERE THE PURANAS ORIGINALLY 

IN PRAKRIT? 

In the introduction to his Dynasties of the Kali 
Age , Pargiter observes with regard to the Puranas 
that “It is highly probable that they consisted at first 
mainly ol ancient stories, genealogies, ballads, etc., 
which formed the popular side of ancient literature, 
and were quite probably in Prakrit originally”, which 
he calls “an old literary Prakrit used by the higher 
classes .” 1 These were Sanskritized later on bv con- 


he calls “an old literary Prakrit used by the higher 
classes .” 1 These were Sanskritized later on by con¬ 
verting Prakrit words into Sanskrit and by sub¬ 
stituting the future for the past tense without vio¬ 
lating the metre, as also by dropping words, inserting 
compensatory expletives and recasting the sentence 


occasionally . 2 
peculiarities 


He 


mentions 


the 


following 


six 




supporting his 


inference, 


offering 


proof in Appendix I of the same book: 


« 


first, certain 


passages violate the sloka metre, whereas in Prakrit 
form they would satisfy the metre; secondly, certain 
Prakrit forms actually occur, especially where they 
are actually required by the metre, which the corres¬ 


ponding 


Sanskrit 


forms 


would 


violate; 


thirdly, 


Sanskrit words occur at times in defiance of syntax, 


whereas 


the 


corresponding 


Prakrit 


forms 


would 


make the construction correct; fourthly, mistaken 


Sanskritization 


of names 


and 


words; 


fifthly 


the 


copious use of expletive particles; sixthly, irregular 

Sandhi .” 3 


Before meeting these arguments it is worth 
considering Pargiter’s well-known theory of 
Brahmin and Ksatriya tradition, of which the above 
inference comes as a natural corollary, since the 

Ksatriya or popular tradition, before being taken over 

, — « — "■ ‘ 11 M ^ . _ - ■ “ ‘ ‘ * « >■ » 
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1. p. xvii, n. 2. 2. op. ctt., p. xviii. 3. Op. cit v p. 77. 
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t 




Now to turn to the grounds cited by 
in support of his thesis. It may be observed 
outset, that even accepting all the grounds to be valid 
and proved, they are not sufficient to postulate the 
existence of originals in Prakrit. In the first place, 
they relate only to the genealogical portions, which 
occupy but a small part of the bulky mass the Puranas 
contain. The number of instances quoted in support 
of each of the grounds is quite disproportionate to the 
total number of stanzas these accounts include. One 
would have expected a stronger and an all-pervasive 
evidence to support even a prima -facie case. The 
evidence brought forward by Fargiter is not suffi 
cient to warrant the inference. 

The arguments put forth can be met satisfactorily. 
The first two relate to metrics, and the next two to 

With regard to the violation of metre, 
Pargiter has apparently started with the assump¬ 
tion that strict metrical rules must be observed in 
genealogies. Authors of genealogies were not chiefly 
concerned with metrical niceties, and similar metri¬ 
cal lapses are found in other portions of the Puranas 
as well. As regards the other part of the argument 
that Prakritic forms satisfy the metre in the instances 
cited, Dr. Keith has shown that a critical exami¬ 
nation of these forms proves them not to be Prakritic 
forms at all . 7 Concerning the arguments showing 



f 


grammatical irregularities, it is to be observed that 
they are better explained on the supposition that they 

which 

sup- 


are due to the influence of popular 


accounts for these quasi 






than 

ing that Prakrit originals have been deliberately 


translated into Sanskrit. Influence of 



ten 


dency is found even in Vedic 



which naturally 


persisted in later ritual texts, epics and the Puranas. 
Irregularities regarding the use of numerals find their 



7. JRAS, 1914, pp. 1027-1928 
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counterparts even in pre-classical Sanskrit texts. On 
the contrary, as shown by Dr. Keith, the theory be¬ 
comes inexplicable when it is seen that the Matsya, 
the older version even according to Pargiter, is 
found to have correct numeral expressions, while the 


later 


Vdyu 


and 


Brahrrmnda 


have 


ungrammatical 


words . 8 In such cases -as ekachatra for ekaksatra, 

* 

the Prakritic influence, as rightly observed by Dr. 

Keith, is only that of some transcribers, not a sign 
of Prakrit original . 9 The fifth argument (which re¬ 
lates to the use of too numerous expletives which has 
been explained as due to the transmutation of the 
Prakrit past tense into future) can be explained in 
part by stating that these portions do not profess to 
be specimens of good poetry. In the second place, 
what would appear to Englishmen as too profuse use 
of the expletives or the so-called verse fillers appears 
as quite normal to the Indians; and in fact forms a 
feature of classical Sanskrit poetry. The last argu¬ 
ment regarding irregular and double Sandhis has been 
answered by Dr. Keith by stating that they are sim¬ 
ply instances of careless Sanskrit, which are not rare 
in Sanskrit . 10 It may also be stated that similar 
lapses are found in other parts of the Puranas as 


well. 


Hence, all the arguments having been satisfac 




torily answered, it is quite unnecessary to postulate 
the original composition of the Puranas in Prakrit. 

Another objection to the inference of the exis¬ 
tence of Prakrit originals for the Puranas is the fact 
that at the period preceding that of Apastamba, when 
we get reference to a Purana, there is no record of any 


literary Prakrit 


The 


theory 


thus 


requires 


the 


assumption of the existence of some form of literary 
Prakrit in the fifth century B.C. to render it plausible. 


Further 


as 


Jacobi 


says. 




such 


a 


revolutionary 


A JRAS, 1914, pp. 1028-1029. 9. JR AS, 1914, p. 1029 


10. JRAS, 1914, p. 1030. 


11. ZDAfG, 48, pp. 407& 
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literary transformation (of Prakrit originals into Sans¬ 
krit) would scarcely have passed unnoticed in the 


whole range of Indian literature, had it been a real 


fact. Again, in the development of the 



(into 


the details of which it is unnecessary to enter at pre¬ 
sent) we nowhere come across any Prakrit stage at an 
early date. The Prakrit influence as such pertains to 
a later period. With reference to the Prakritic names 

current in the vernacular such as Radha and Ay an, 
Dr. Chatterji considers jthem as a strong evidence for 
the antiquity of some of the features of the Krsna 
legend despite the silence of the Puranas about 
them . 12 He places them as far back as the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D. In the absence of any critical edition of 
the Puranas it is most hazardous to draw chronological 
deductions from linguistic (fata. As there is no re¬ 
levant material available, it cannot be definitely stated 
at what particular epoch the Prakrit influence was 
at work. 


It is interesting in this connection to note the 
similar case of the Mahabharata as it also belongs to 
the so-called Ksatriya tradition, and scholars like 
Grierson actually contended that the epic was 
originally composed in Prakrit . 13 The same argu¬ 
ments are applicable in both cases. As the epics and 
the Puranas were intended to cater for the general 
public, to instruct them and to make a popular appeal, 
it was but inevitable that there should be an influence 
of popular speech both on the composers and trans¬ 
mitters of the tradition. With regard to the metrical 
irregularities in the Mahabharata , Prof. Hopkins 
has attributed them to the influence of popular 
speech , 14 which can with equal justice be applied to 
the case of the Puranas ds well' 

-r 

12 . BSOS, vm, pp. 457-466. 

13. Cf. Grierson, Indian Epic Poetry, IA, XXIII, pp. 52-56. 

14. GEI, pp. 260-266. 
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Thus on the ^analogy of the Mahabh&rata, and in 
view of the facts shown above, it seems safe to con¬ 
clude that there is no basis for postulating the exist¬ 
ence of the Purapas originally in Prakrit. The so- 
railed Prakrit is ms are, as already indicated, a late 
phase, due to the influence of popular speech on the 
transmitters and transcribers of the Pur anas who had 
to instruct the general public. 
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CHAPTER m 

VAYU PURANA VERSUS SIVA PIJRANA 


Mahamahopadhyaya 


Dr. 


Haraprasada 



observes with regard to the list of eighteen Pur an as 
given in almost all the Puranas that MSS being rare 


in 


ancient times, copyists 


collected 


all 


sorts of 



information in their copy, which was subsequently 
transferred from marginal notes to the body of the 
text. 1 This satisfactorily explains how individual 

which are obviously products of different 
times and climes came to contain the names of all the 

especially of those which came into vogue 
later on. Now, there is a difference of opinion among 
the lists regarding the fourth place in the Puranas, 



some mentioning the Siva, and others the Vdyu. 


To 


be exact, the Bhdgavata, Brahmavaivarta, Kurma , 
Ling a } Markandeya, Padma , V ardha and Visnu cast 
their vote in favour of the Siva , while v the Matsya, 
Ndrada and Devibhagavata vote for the Vayu . 2 It is 
proposed to investigate the claims of the Siva and 
Vdyu to be ranked 3s Mahapurana. 

At present there are two distinct works going res¬ 
pectively under the names of Siva Purdna and Vdyu 
Purdna. The former has been published by the Ven 
kateswar Press, Bombay, 3 and the latter in the Biblio- 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PURANAS 


theca Indies and the Anandasrama 



both edi¬ 


tions being practically identical . 4 The printed Siva 
Purdna is divided into seven. Samhitas, the Vayaviya 


being the seventh 


and contains about twenty-four 


thousand Slokas. The Vayaviya Samhita claims to 
be proclaimed by Vayu and covers only four thousand 
Slokas ; 5 the Vayu, on the other hand, contains four 
parts and has twelve thousand Slokas. In view of 
these facts, identity of the two works is clearly out of 
question. It is to be noted* however, that some des¬ 
criptive Slokas about the Puranas in different works 
state that the Vayu is known as the Saiva as it sup¬ 
ports devotion to Siva , 6 and some MSS of the Vayu 

their colo- 


Purwna read surra 


phon 


7 



This explains to a certain extent the confusion 


arising about the Vayu being the Siva Pur ana . But it 
is clear that there is no doubt as to the Vayu, alter¬ 
natively known as Siva, being quite distinct from the 
Siva Purdna . The only ground for the association of 
the Siva Purdna with the Vayu Purdna is the fact that 


its last Samhita, the Vayaviya Samhita, is stated to have 


w v 

been declared by Vayu at the occasion of the Sveta 


kalpa 


Whatever the basis for the confusion; the fact 


stands that the Siva Purdna and the Vayu Purdna are 
two distinct Puranas. 

The number of Mahapurainas being restricted by 
tradition to eighteen, both Siva and Vayu cannot be 
included in the number. Dr. Farquhar, however, has 

4. Calcutta, 1880-1889; Poona, 1905. 


-si* 


5. Of. Siva Purdna, 1, 2, 48-55; the Vayaviya Samhita itself of 
the Siva Purdna speaks of a Saiva Puraya with 12 Samhitas 
and 160,000 stanzas (1. 1. 45-65). But this Saiva is not avail¬ 
able and it cannot be included in the Mahapuranas as it 
would considerably swell the total number of verses of the 
Puranas which is stated to be 400,000. 

6. Ct Revamahatmya: 






i 


Balambhatta in his commentary on the Mitdksara, p. 7, iden¬ 
tifies the Siva with the Vayu (Kale, Purdna-niriksana, p. 62). 


7. Cf. Nos. 3587, 3588, 3589, 3595 in 



Catalogue of 


-r 


Sanskrit. MSS in the Library of the India Office, Part VL 
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the number to twenty by including not only 
both the Siva and Vayu but also the Harivarhsa ;8 but 
there is no support either from tradition or from an 
other source for such a view. The Kurma incorporates 
both the Siva and Vdyu in its list, but the list appears 
to be defective as it omits the Agni which has been 
unanimously included in the Mahapuranas by all the 
lists. 9 As both Vdyu and Siva cannot find a place in 
the Mahapuranas one of them will have to be ruled 
out. 



8. ORLI, p. 139. 

9. So, Chaudhury, JBORS, XV, pp. 183-184, and Dikshitar, op. 
dt y p. 2. The list given in file Venkatesvara Ed. of the 
Kurma (I. 1. 14), however, includes the Agni; that list raises 
another major problem about the relation between the Vdyu 
and the Brahmanda which, being beyond file scope of the pre¬ 
sent paper, will be dealt with separately. 

10. Vehkatesvara Ed., X. 95. 1-16: 
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ir r 


contains twenty-four thousand Slokas; 



has been 


declared by Vayu in connection with the Svetakalpa; 


and 



has two parts. The Purva 



contains m 


detail the Sarga, Vaih£a, Manvantara as also the story 
of Gayasura, and Masamahatmya, Danadharma, Raja- 
dharma, Vratas, etc. The Uttarabhaga deals with 


Reva 


(Narmada) 


Mahatmya 


and Siva-Mahatmya. 


»» 


The Revamahatmya supplies 


the 


following 


parti¬ 


culars : 11 ‘ ‘The Vayu has twenty-four thousand Slokas; 
contains Sivamahatmya in the first part and Reva¬ 



mahatmya in the second.” The Matsya simply states 


that in it are proclaimed various religious practices 


by Vayu in connection with the Svetakalpa, 



has 



twenty-four thousand Slokas, and contains Rudra 
mahatmya. 12 Before proceeding to apply these cha 
racteristics to the two works under consideration, 
is worth while comparing all these statements among 
themselves. The only points about which all these 
accounts are unanimous are that the Vayu Pur&na has 
twenty-four thousand stanzas, has two parts and was 
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Now, coming first to the Siva Purana, we find that 
it is the Vayavxya Samhita alone of the work that is 
proclaimed by Vayu in connection with the Sveta- 
kalpa, and has two parts . 13 The whole Purana is not 
proclaimed by Vayu, and hence on this simple ground 
alone, the whole work cannot be docketed as Vayaviya 
Purana. It, no "doubt, preaches the greatness of Siva, 
and also has sections on Danadharma, etc M as stated 
in the Naradiya; but there is no Gayasura episode, no 
Revamahatmya, nor are there to be found chapters 
dealing with Sarga, Manvantara, etc. MSS of Reva- 
mahatmya are never found included in the MSS of 

either the Siva or the Vayu; they are always separate¬ 
ly available and the colophon reads: 
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Supporters of the claims of the Siva Parana to be 
ranked as a Mahapuraaja base their evidence not only 
on the statements of the Purana itself 15 but on the 
fact that a quotation given by Sridhara Svamin in his 
commentary on the Bhdgavata Purana as from Vdya - 
tnya 16 is found in the Siva Parana . 17 Not much re¬ 
liance can be placed on the self-laudations of the 
Purana, nor on the preliminary stanzas about the crea¬ 
tion of the worlds, etc., bearing resemblance to the 
Vdyu Purana, appended to the Vayaviya Samhita; 
for they are quite out of place in the context in the 
Siva Parana. The Purana, as 


we shall show later on 

belongs to quite a late date showing profound secta¬ 
rian bias* and the author has incorporated stanzas 
proving not only its antiquity but conformity with 
the descriptions in the Anukramanls. With reference 
to the quotation from Sridhara Svamin, it can at 
best prove that in the thirteenth century A.D. the 
Siva Purana was known in the South as the Vayaviya 
(Samhita), and had the same text as we have now. 
Mr 


Chaudhury 



as a possible explanation 


the probability of the Siva completely eclipsing the 


Vdyu 


in 


the 


thirteenth-fourteenth century 


the 


period of Sndhara Svamin—and people taking the 
Vayaviya Samhita to mean the Vdyu Purana . 18 The 
evidence of Nibandha-writers, however, runs coun¬ 
ter to this theory, as they always quote from the 
Vdyu in preference to the Siva,' Q and they pertain 


15. Cf. Siva Purana, I. 2; VII. 1; etc. 

16. Sridhara Svamin on Bhdgavata, I. 1. 4: 

q aw f ft TT =*PP *PTT W Pftpfcl I 

17. Vayaviya Samhita, 1, 2, 88. 

18. JBORS, XV, p. 189. 

19. Cf. Hazra, Puramc Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 

p. 14. 
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to the same period during which the Vdyu Purdna 
is supposed to have gone out of currency. It may 
also be noted in this connection that though the Vdyu 
Purdna does not contain the exact quotation as given 
by Sridhara, it has a stanza sufficiently indicating 


a variant text. 20 


So 



is more plausible to suppose 


that Sridhara Svamin had before him another ver¬ 
sion of the present Vdyu text. Then again, the num¬ 
ber of Slokas of the traditional Siva Mahapurdna 
(viz. 100,000), which is not available, will make the 
total number of stanzas of the Puranas more than 
400,000. The number of stanzas of the portion of 
the printed Siva that can strictly be called Vayaviya 
is only about 4,000 as against the 24,000 given by the 
Anukramams. Thus we see that the description is 
not applicable to the printed Siva Purdna. 

To turn next to the Vdyu Purdna the number 


of stanzas is only 12,000 in the printed text. 


There 


is clear MS evidence to support the division of the 


Purana in two parts. 


21 


It has all the five charac¬ 


teristics 22 of the Purana as required by the Ndradlya 
description; but, as observed earlier, Revamahatmya 
is not found as part of the Vdyu Purdna but is se¬ 
parately available, and Gayamahatmya is available 
in the second part not in the first as stated by the 
Ndradiya. It declares the greatness of Siva no doubt. 
As regards the objection that the Vdyu is not con¬ 
nected with the Svetakalpa but with the Varaha- 


20. Vdyu Purdna (Anandasrama Ed.), 2, 8 

I 






n 


21. Cf. Eggeling, op cit., No. 3587 (fol. 220a): 




22. Cf. 




• » 




Pratisarga in 



»TT*r SPOT ^ tfJTRT I 
1, 3, 4, 102; Varasa and 


Vamsanucarita m chs. 29ff, 33, 66ff; and Manvantaras in 

chs. 21, 57, 68, 84ff, 99. 
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23. 

24. 





thus appears that there were some Samhitas of the Vdyu 
Purana which are not found included in die MSS of the Vdyu 
Purana. 

m 


Internal evidence records the earlier tradition about the 
Vdyu Purana which states that it consisted of 12,000 stanzas 
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Vayu Purana answers the description in major parti¬ 
culars and hence is eligible for being included in the 


list of the Mahapuranas especially as it possesses the 
characteristics of a Mahapurana which are absent in 
the Siva Purana. 26 

Apart from these considerations there are inde¬ 
pendent grounds, both positive and negative, inter¬ 
nal and external, to show the applicability of the 
characteristics of a Mahapurana in the case of the 
Vayu and its antiquity, and lateness and non-Maha- 

purana character of the Siva Purana. 27 In the first 
place/ the Siva has been ranked by some texts as an 
Upapurana; the Vayu has never been so classed 28 
showing thereby that the Mahapurana character of 
the Vayu was never challenged. The Vayu Purana 
has been assigned the oldest date among the Puranas 


by all Puranic 


scholars 


beginning with 


Professor 


H. H. Wilson. Mr. Chaudhury brings in the evi¬ 
dence of the Mahabharata to show the antiquity and 


genuineness of the Vayu Purana 29 


The 


passage 


states that the Vayu Purana deals with the past and 
future 
noted in 

printed in the Bibliotheca Indica or the Ananda 




i.e. genealogies. It is to be 
connection that the Vayu Purana, as 


srama 



contains 


not 


only 


chapters 


on 


V H- 

* 


genealogies, but the text of the Vayu has been pro¬ 
claimed to be the oldest with regard to genealogies 




26. Though strictly speaking the title Vayaviya is not applicable 

to the other parts of the Siva, besides the Seventh Samhita, 
we have considered here the whole text. 

27. Cf. Hazra, op. citp. 15; Wintemitz, H1L, I, p. 553, n. 2. 

28. While revising the article, I came across a single reference 

stating Vayu to be an Upapurana—cf. Hazra, op cit., p. 13, 
n. 12. 

29. JBORS, XV, p. 191; cf. also Jackson, JBBRAS, Cent. Mem. 

VoL 1905, p. 68; Wintemitz, HIL, I, p. 520 also n. 2. Maha- 
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also; they are absent in the Siva Purana (Vayaviya 
Samhita). This shows the spuriousness of the pre¬ 


sent Siva in that it cannot be called by the alter¬ 
native title of Vdyu, there being no reference to past 
and future in it. 

Five characteristics associated with the Puranas 
are found, in some form or other, in old Puranas, 
and the Vdyu is no exception. There are chapters 
dealing with all topics of the Puranas in the Vdyu, 
whereas the Siva (Vayaviya Samhita) does not deal 
with Vamsa, Manvantara and Vamsanucarita i and 
most of what it says about Sarga and Pratisarga 
has its prototype in the Vdyu. The presence in the 
Vdyu Purdna of a number of Anuvamsa Slokas and 


Gath as, 


remnants 


from 


ancient bardic poetry, 


declares its antiquity; 30 their absence in the Siva 
points the other way regarding its date. Though 
praising Siva, the Vdyu Purana is not a professedly 
sectarian work, indicating its compilation at an early 
period when sectarian zeal was not in full swing. 
The Vdyu devotes some chapters to the glorification 


of Visnu 31 and proclaims the 


unity 


of 


Siva 


and 


Visnu. To this extent 



is certainly non-sectarian. 


The Siva Purdna, on the other hand, is an encyclo¬ 
paedia of Siva ritual, seeking every opportunity to 
glorify Siva and promulgate the importance, value 
and greatness of his cult. The Siva Purdiia has long 


descriptions, 


sermons 


and 


dissertations 


on 


Siva 


worship, Linga ritual, feasts and fasts connected with 
Siva, one thousand names of Siva, etc., which show 
it to be a very late work. One further characteristic 
indicating the antiquity of the Vdyu Purdna is its 


division into four 


parts 


which, 


as 


observed 


by 


Dr. Kirfel, 32 is the remnant of a very ancient divi 


sion found in the Vdyu Purana alone. 


The Siva 


30. Cf. JBOHS, XV, p. 139. 


31. Cf Chs. 24, 25, 96, 97, &e. 


32. Das Purdna Panealakwna, Intr. 








Purdna has none of these ancient peculiarities. 



can be called Purana only by courtesy. 



bulky. 


disconnected 


and 


frivolous book. 


It 


presupposes 

des- 



the existence of 26 Puranas, 33 has 
criptions of the heaven and earth, and describes late 
Tantric cult. By no stretch of imagination can the 
Siva Purana be pushed back to the period of the an¬ 
cient Puranas, nor can it be called a Mahapurana. 
The earliest reference to the Siva Purana seems to 
be that of Alberuni. 34 . Attempts to raise the Siva 
Purana to the status of a Mahapurana weye probably 
due to sectarian zeal 315 as the Saivas wanted a Maha¬ 
purana for themselves pleading in every way for the 
greatness of Siva, and the sober Vayu Purana did 
not satisfy their requirements. 


In the present state of our knowledge it seems 
safe to conclude that the printed Vdyu Purana is 
a genuine Mahapurana, and that the Siva Purana is 
a late work not fit to be called a Mahapurana, but 
is only an Upapurana. 


33. Cf. Siva, V. 14. 41: 

^ ... -.- » 

.I 

34. Saehau, Alberuni’s India, I, p. 130. 

35. Cf. Hazra, op. cit n p. 15; Chaudhury, JBORS, XV, p. 188. 
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CHAPTER IV 


KURU SR A V AN A AND KURU-SAMVARA1JA 


It was my proud privilege some time back to get 
guidance regarding methods of comparative study to 
be employed in studying Vedic and Puranic problems 



from Shri K. M. Munshi. Many a time I was won- 

derstruck by his profound study and scholarship, per¬ 
fect grasp of the subject, clear insight and rare intui¬ 
tion which enabled him to portray ancient history as 
happened thousands of years ago. Not only did 
he stress on me his point of view in the matter of 
the historicity of the Bharat a war, but impressed on 
me, from the very beginning, his firm belief that 
Kurusravana and Kuru-Samvarana were one and the 
same person; the latter word, according to the Puranas 
and the Mahabhdrata , denotes two names, tnz. Kuru 
and Samvarana, of son and father. It may, however, 
be noted that Kuru-Samvarana can be taken to show 
the patronymic of Kuru, meaning Kuru, son of Sam¬ 
varana. This problem of the identity of Kurusra¬ 
vana and Kuru-Samvarana fascinated me for some 


time, and I am recording below my investigations 
which go to make at least a prima facie case for the 
identity of the personages. 1 

Now, apart from the fact that philologically the 
word Kurusravana may well degenerate into Kuru- 
Samvarana, 2 there are other factors pointing to the 


1. In this chapter, I have given references to original sources, 
as I have tapped them at every point. I refer occasionally to 
the Vedic Index , modem interpreters and authorities, espe¬ 
cially when my views differ from them. 


2. By anaptyxis, sravana 



changed to saravana <cf. Gune, 


Introduction to Comparative Philology, p. 51), and by meta¬ 
thesis, saravana is transformed into savarana (op. cit., p. 52). 
For insertion of the nasal, ct G. A. Grierson, “Spontaneous 
Nasalisation in the Indp-Aryan Languages,” JR AS, 1922, 
pp. 381 ff; also, Hoemle, ERE, I, p. 259. 


j 
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3. Rgveda, X. 32. 9; 33. 4: 
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to be a Kuru, and his being the son of Trasadasyu 
makes him one of the Purus,—chief opponents of 

king Sudas in the famous Dasardjna. The fact that 
Kurusravana belonged to the side of the confederacy of 
kings is further supported by his association with 
Kavasa Ailusa, his priest, who, as an enemy of Sudas, 
was thrown into waters by In dr a. 5 Being a son of 
the participant in the struggle, Kurusravana apparent- 

follows the Dasardjna closely in time. His pro¬ 
ximity with the Dasardjna is again evidenced by his 
connection with Kavasa as just shown. Thus the 
Rgveda presents both Kurusravana and Kavasa Ailusa 
as products of the Dasardjna period, and both belong¬ 
ed to the opposing forces of Sudas. There are no 

to Kurusravana in the Vedie litera- 




other 

ture, nor does the name occur in the Purapas so far 
as I could see,—not definitely in the genealogy of the 
Pauravas, descendants of Vedic Pftrus. 6 

Samvarana in the Rgveda is the name of a 
who, according to the Sarvanukramam , was the seer 
of Rg. V. 33, and the son of Prajapati 7 In that hymn, 
Samvarana mentions Paurukutsya Trasadasyu, Maru- 


5. Rgveda, VH. 18. 12: 


are are 

to 
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cf. also, Pargiter, A1HT, pp. 172-173; Vedic Index, 

6 . Pandit Durgashankar Sastri, (who, unfortunately, 



P 


143. 



ed away recently), than, whom it is very difficult to find 
a better authority on the Puranas, also supported me by say¬ 
ing that he did not come across the name Kurusravana 
the Puranas. With regard to the Mahabharata, 

Index shows that the name does not occur in the Mahabharata 




7. Sarvanukramam, Ed. Macdonell, Oxford, 


1886, 
t 


p. 20 ; cf. 

also, Rgveda, V. 33. 8-10 and in # 0 * V. 33. 

Vedic Index, H, p. 413, states only that “Samvarana 
the name of a Rsi mentioned in one passage of the Rgveda. 
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tasva Cyavatana and Dhvanya Laksmaoya as his pat 
rons, thereby showing the contemporaneity 


of 


ail 


these persons. Samvarana thus belongs to the Ddia- 
rajna, period, being the contemporary of Trasadasyu. 
As both Kurusravana and Samvarana belonged to the 
same period and as they came from different strata of 
the populace, one being a king and the other a jRsi, 
there was absolutely no chance of their being mixed 
up with one another or of one being mistaken for the 
other in the Vedic literature. The invention of sto¬ 
ries and the transference of traditions, however, seem 
to have been started with the Pura^as and the Mahd - 
bharata . 


According to the Puranas Samvarana was the son 
of flk$a, and a scion of the Lunar Paurava family. 8 . 
Kuru is stated to be the son of Samvarana through 
Tapatl. The Mahdbhdrata further gives the story how 
Saihvarana obtained Tapati, the daughter of Surya, the 
Sun, through the aid of Vasistha who was his priest. 9 
The Mahdbhdrata also mentions that a Pancala king 
overthrew Samvarana, that he fled to Sindh and then 
recovered his kingdom through Vasistha’s help. 10 
This episode in the Mahdbhdrata has been taken by 
Pargiter to refer to the Ddsardjna . 11 The Pancala 
king has been identified with Sudas; Samvarana with 

R *ff 3ft*TT: 3R3T *PTCft TFcft I 

r m w mm: i 

TR: wwti *T *TR: SRcTT 3rfir ii 

8. Matsya (Anandasrama Edn.), 50. 20-22; Vnyu (Anandasrama 
Edn.), 99. 214; Brahma (Venkatesvara Edn.), n, 100-107; Agni 
(Ven.) 278J26; Visnu (Ven.), IV. 19. 75-77; Bhagavata (Ven.), 
IX. 22. 3-4; Harivamsa (Citrasala Edn.), I. 32. 85. 

9. Mahdbhdrata (Critical Edn.), 1 160-183; Tapatyupdkhyana~ 

10. Mahabhdrata (Critical E$n.), X. 89. 31-43. 

11. JRAS, 1910, pp. 49-52; 1918, pp. 246-252; also, Pargiter, 

AJHT, p. 172; Ptadhao, CAL p. 20. 
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Puru, the opponent of Vedic Sudas; and a large con¬ 
federacy of kings under the leadership of Samvara^a 


has 


been 


inferred; though 


Maha bhdrata 


strictly 


speaking 


the 


warrants 


none of these 


conjectures 


There being an express mention of Purukutsa as the 
Puru king, the identification of the latter with Sam- 


varana does not appear sound 


Kurusravana 


It is possible that 


distress, hinted in Rg. X. 33. 2-3, was 


later transformed into the defeat and exile of Sam- 
vara^a (his namesake acording to later writers) by 
the author of the Mahdbharata. There is, however, 
nothing in the Puranas and the Mahdbharata that 
would go against placing Samvaraoa in the Ddsardjna 

period. 

In contrast to the word Kurusravana, which does 
not occur anywhere except in the Rgveda, the word 
Kura as the name of a prince is not found in the 
Rgveda. Nor is the word used in the Rgveda as the 
name of a people. 12 Kura (or Kuru-Samvarana, to 
use also his patronymic), according to the Puranas, 
was a famous king in the Paurava line, which later 
came to be known as Kauravas, owing to the illus¬ 


trious 


Kuru. 13 


Being 


a 


Puru, 


Kuru-Samvarana 


naturally falls in the enemy camp of Sudas. 

/ * 

In order to place this Kuru-Samvarana in the 
Ddsardjna period, we have to bring in Kavasa Ailusa, 


who has been referred to earlier 


The Aitareya 


Brahmana proclaims the synchronism of Tura Kava- 


§eya and Janamejaya Bariksita 


Tura Kava$eya 




.. "" 1 . im m tm 

12. Cf. Vedic Index, I, p. 166; Oldenberg, Buddha, p 




13. 


Kapson, op. cit., pp. 
Cf. the continuations 


117 .7. 

of references in n. 8 above. 


f; 


14. Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 34; VUI. 21: (Anandasrama Edn. 

pp. 892, 946). 


tjsra sHm ?tc +n«w) aftitawr Mm n 


(p. 892) 
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Oldenberg < ZDMG , 42, 239) rightly assigns him to the 
end of the Vedic period, and the authors of the V edic Index 
take him to be probably identical with Tura mentioned in 
the Pancatnmsa Br&hmana {Ved. Ind., I, p. 314). The 
Bhagavata Pur&na (Ven.), IX. 22. 37, also records the tradi¬ 
tion of Tura Kava$eya being the priest of Janamejaya 
Parik§ita, but it wrongly brings in the later Janamejaya, the 
descendant of the Pandavas, and sarpasatra. As regards 
Janamejaya Pariksita, the views of Shri Munshi in Thakkar 
Vassortji Madhav ji Lectures , Lect. V, merit serious consi¬ 
deration. 
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course, no reference to genealogical details in the 
Rgveda; but the three factors shown above, sufficient¬ 
ly prove, it is submitted, the identity of Kurusravana 
and Kuru-Samvarana. The name Kurusravana 


m 

later days seems to have been corrupted into Kuru- 

Samvarana, then thcTnames were split up and diffe¬ 
rent persons came to be designated by the word, and 
then various stories came to be attached to the names 
Samvaraaria and Kuru, without the least reference to 
any sort of accuracy. No doubt, the stories about 
Kuru and Samvarana seem to have been invented at 
a pretty old stage, and possibly formed part of the 
Ur-text of the Puranas, as all the texts agree with 
regard to important particulars. 18 


Should this identification receive the approval of 
competent Vedic and Puranic scholars, it will invali¬ 
date some current theories about ancient Indian 
chronology and necessitate reconsideration and re¬ 
statement of the Puranic genealogies. 


fl ft Cf. “Dfisar&jfia: A New Approach” (Munshi Diamond Jubilee 

Volume, II, pp. 70-70), where I have tried to correlate the 
Vedic caul epic accounts. 
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CHAPTER V 

HISTORICITY OF KRSNA 

The Kr$na problem is one of the most interesting, 
important, fascinating and elusive topics in the 
domain of Indian Literature and History, and there 
is hardly an orientalist of note who has not contributed 
something on the subject. To an orthodox Hindu, 
Krsna is a reality, and His mere name has been the 
saviour of innumerable distressed souls during the last 
two thousand years. An ordinary Hindu is never 
concerned with the historicity of Krsna: to investi¬ 
gate the problem is a sacrilege according to him. It 
was only during the last century when the Western 
canons of criticism Were applied to the problem that 
scholars doubted the historicity of Krsna and main¬ 
tained that Krsna represented a syncretism of more 
than one person, and a steady influx of papers and 
monographs began to gather round the problem. It is 
indeed curious that the same set of facts has led to 
such diverse conclusions. 

A detailed and comprehensive treatment of the 
whole problem will require a full-fledged monograph. 
Though there are innumerable books,—both old and 
new, in Sanskrit, in medieval and modem Indian lan¬ 
guages as also in English and continental languages— 
and articles, there is not a single book dealing exhaus¬ 
tively with all aspects and connotations of the pro¬ 
blem. 1 This chapter aims at the study of the impor- 

1. For important books and papers on the Kr$na Problem, see 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Early History of Vatsnatrisrn in 

South India; A. S. P. Ayyar, Sr% Krsna, The Darling of 
Humanity; Barth, Religions of India; Bhagwan Das, Krsna; 
R. G. Bhandarkar. V ai?nat?ism, tfaivtsm, etc.; R. Chanda, 
Archaeology and Vaisnava Tradition; Bank hneh nndra Chat- 

terjee, Krsna-carita '(Gujarati trans. by K. M. Jhaveri); 
N. M. Chaudhury, JBORS, 1952; Collins, Krsna and Solar 
Myths; S. Datta, Krsna and Puranas; S. K. tie, BSOS, VI; 
IHQ, XVill; M. M. Dhar, Kr$na, the Cowherd ; B- Dhiuva, 
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* 

tant aspects of the problem in brief in the light of* 
the available material. 


According to traditional history as represented by 
the Puranas, Kr$na belonged to the Satvata sect of 
the Yadavas, who formed the Lunar dynasty, and was 
94th in descent from Manu. 2 Some Puranas however 
represent Krsna as coming from the Solar dynasty. 3 
Both the Lunar and Solar dynasties thus claimed 
Krsna as their own. The name Krnsa occurs at many 
places in Brahmanical literature including Vedic, 
post-Vedic, epic and Puranic, as also in Buddhistic 
and Jaina literature. 


Before coming to the consideration of the various 
problems connected with the historicity of Kr§na, ft 
' is necessary to deal with the evidence, its chronology 
and critical evaluation. The evidence can be classi¬ 
fied into (i) literary and (ii) epigraphie and sculptural" 
Literary evidence divides itself into Brahmanic, Bud¬ 
dhistic, Jaina and Greek references. Brahmanical 
evidence can be chronologically placed as follows: 
Rgveda, Upanisads, Panini, Patanjali, the Maha- 

bharata and the Puranas. This covers a very long 


Apana Dharma (in Gujarati); J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India; H. Garbe, ERE, H, pp. 535-38; 
G. Grierson, ERE, H, pp. 538-51; D. Hill, Bhagavadgttd; E. W. 
Hopkins, Religions of India; H. Jacobi, ERE, VU, pp. 193-97; 
A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1908; 1915; Kennedy, JR AS, 1907; W. 
Kirfel, Festgabe Jacobi; Mohan Singh, New Light on An 
Krsna and Gita; B. R. Mullik, Krsna and Krsnaism; D. N. Pal, 

... , -. “ .... . Ray, J5n fCrsga; 


Ai Krsna; A. S. Ramayya, An Krsna; 


Ml 


H. C. Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of ike Vaisnava Sect; W. Ruben, Krsna; JAOS , LXT; 
JRAS, 1941; Festschrift Thomas; Sampatkumar, Sri Krsna; 
S. N. Tadpatrikar, Krsna Problem; B, G. Tilak, Gitdrahasya 
(in Marathi; Eng. trans. by B. S. Sukthankar); B. Tattva- 
bhushan, Krsna and the Gita; Krsna and the Puranas; C. V. 
Vaidya, Sri-Krsna-caritra (in Marathi). 

2. Cf. Pandter, AIHT, pp. 102-17; 144 ff; Vedic Age, Genea¬ 
logical Table. 

3. Cl Han, H. 38. 35; I yT I 
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period, beginning at a modest estimate from the third 
millennium B.C. to the fifth century A.D, Later 
Puranas and Brahmanic evidence subsequent to the 
fifth century A.D. are practically valueless for the 
purposes of our investigation. The Jdtakas constitute 


purposes of our investigation. The Jdtakas constitute 
the Buddhistic evidence embracing the period from 
the early centuries before Christ and the Jain refer¬ 


ences also relate to the same period. The records of 
Megasthenes and Arrian have been placed in the 
fourth century B.C. Epigraphic and sculptural data 
relate not only to records of the Christian era, but also 
to monuments pertaining to the early centuries before 

Christ. 
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Brahman. 6 


The Puranas speak of Kr$$a as a Yadava 


hero, who spent his early life in Gokula and later 
migrated to Dvaraka; he was later deified as the in¬ 
carnation of Visnu-Narayana. It may be noted that 
with the exception of the Rgveda passage, Kr?na is 
mentioned as Devaklputra in the Chdndogya Upani- m 
§ad, the Mahabharata and the Puranas, and the last 
two sources call him also Vasudeva, i.e. son of Vasu- 


deva. 


Panini refers 


to Vasudeva 


and Arjuna 




objects of worship, and there is a difference of opinion 
among scholars as to the degree of worship implied 


by Panini. 7 


It appears that Panini regarded them as 


Ksatriya heroes raised to divinity. 


The relation of 


Vasudeva with Arjuna and Kamsa is also indicated. 
The references in Patanjali clearly show that the dei¬ 
fication of Visudeva Krsna was complete before his 
time, and definitely establish the unity of the persojn 
designated as Vasudeva-Krsna. 8 

In the Ghata Jatatka 9 Vasudeva is described as 


r 


a scion of the royal family of 


U 


upper Madhura,” and 


receives the epithet Kanha (Krsna). 

The Jain Uttarddhyana Sutra 


(Lecture 


XXII) 


states that Vasudeva was a Ksatriya prince, and the 
twelfth U pang a deals with Kanha (Kr$na) Vasudeva 
and Baladeva of the Vrsni dynasty. 

The Greek ambassador shows that Krsna Vasa- 

• * • 

deva was already deified in the fourth century B.C. 
among the people of Mathura, and that he was con¬ 
nected with the Pandavas. 10 


4 * 


6. Cf. Garbe, ERE, XL, p. 535; Farquhar, ORLI, pp. 49 f, 78, 87; 


Hopkins, GEI, p 

UTT _ 




n. 3; also Sorensen’s Index wader 


7.' Panini, IV, 3. 96; IV. 3.98; Jacobi, ERE, VH, p. 195; Bhandarkar, 
VS, p. 4; Raychaudhuri, EHVS, pp. 30-31. 


8. Mahabhdsya on 2. 3. 




, 3. 1. 26 and 3. 2. 11. 


9. Ja.takas, Cowell’s Ed. IV, pp. 
10. McCrindle, Ancient India 

Arrian, p. 201. 


U 


described by Megasthenes and 


% 
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The epigraphic evidence shows the prevalence of 
the worship of Kr$na and of temples dedicated to him 
since the early centuries before the Christian era. The 
earliest sculptural representation of a scene from the 
life of Kr$na dates from the early Ku$£u?a period (first- 
second century A.D.). 11 The earliest representation 
of any Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu 
iconography is that of Balarama, which cannot be 
placed later than the second century B.C. 12 Archae o- 
logy and the Vaipnava Tradition describes epigraphic 
records pertaining to Vasudeva Krsna. 13 There are 
two inscribed Garuda columns found near Besnagar, 
which can be placed in the second century B.C. The 
earlier of these was erected by Heliodorus, and the 
second by Maharaja Bhagavata of the Sunga dynasty. 
Near the Garuda column of Heliodorus, and belong¬ 
ing to the same period, was discovered the remnant 
of Makaradhvaj a, or “a column with crocodile sym¬ 
bol’\ Then come the inscriptions at Ghosundi and 
Nanaghat, which refer to the worship of Sankarsana 
and Vasudeva. The Mora stone slab inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Raj uvula indicates the Vpsni 
origin of Vasudeva, and one early Mathura inscription 
of the time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa refers to the 

column in honour of Vasudeva. 


11. D. R. Sahni, ASH, 1925-26, pp. 183 f. 

' 12. Agrawala, JISOA , 1937, p. 136. 

13. MAS1, No. 5, Calcutta, 1920, pp. 151, 161-163, 166, 169, 171. 
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- 


then fix his period, (v) Finally the various theories 
regarding the Krsna problem will be briefly stated 

and examined. 


* - 


(i) 


Whether 



was a human being or a 


divinity at the beginning: Regarding the original 
nature of Krsna conflicting evidence is offered by lite¬ 
rary records, epigraphy and sculpture. Brahmanic 
literary works lend support both to the human and 
divine character of Krsna, whereas Buddhist and Jain 
allusions may be said to point to the human nature 
of Krsna. The epigraphic records and sculptural 


pieces clearly show that 



had attained divinity 


at least since the third century B.C: 

Sifting the different Brahmanical works 
found that the Rgveda, Kausitaki Brdhmana 

Chandogya Upanisad 




to 



is 
and 

as a Vedic seer. 


obviously a human personality. 14 As already stated, 
Pacini indicates that Vasudeva and Arjuna, originally 
Rsatriya heroes, were raised to the rank of gods before 
his time and Patanjali shows that they had attained 
divinity by his time. The Mahabharata clearly shows 
the human and divine character of Krsna. Leaving 
aside the consideration of the point whether the Krsna 
element formed part of the original epic or was a 


w a 


* 1 


later 


addition 



contended 


by 


Oldenberg 


and 


others, 115 it is clear that in the oldest nucleus of the 
epic we find clear references to the human character 


-r * 
v 


of Krsna. In this connection, it may be pointed out 
that even among his senior contemporaries who were 
specially gifted with divine- insight such as Vyasa, 

14. See supra, p. 51. There were several “holy seers” bearing 

the name Rr$na in the Vedic literature (Ved. Ind. I, pp. 184 f); 
we have referred only to those among them who were identi¬ 
fied with Krsna of file Vr§ni race, of the epic tradition. 

15. Cf. J Wintemitz, HIL, I, p. 456. Dr. Sukthankar in one of 


4 

A_ 


* 


X 


I 

£ 


his lectures cm the Mahabharata delivered in January 1043 
before the University of Bombay stated that to under¬ 
stand the Mahabh&rata it was necessary to understand Kr^na. 
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Narada and Bhlsma, Krsna was regarded as represent¬ 
ing an avatara of the Supreme Being, though his 
human elements were not forgotten. 16 As against 
these, Sisupala, Duryodhana and others disputed the 
divinity of Krsna, and regarded him as a mere cow¬ 
herd. Evidence of the different stages in the progress 


of deification of 



will be found in the Maha 


bharata itself. 17 In contrast to the earliest portions 
which clearly bring out the human elements of 
Krsna and portray him as a human hero, he is repre¬ 
sented as a semi-divine being in the later portions; 
whereas the parts of the epic that ^ome still later, 
regard Krsna as the Supreme God. The Puranas also 
present similar strata belonging to different 
showing various stages in the deification of the human 
hero Krsna. Megasthenes testifies to the worship of 
Krsna by the Surasenas. The earliest inscriptional 
records of the second century B.C. refer to the deifi¬ 
cation of Kr§na, to the worship of his sculptural im- 

to the erection of temples in his honour. 
devadeva , and even foreigners ruling in India 




styled 


themselves 


as 


Patamabhdgavata . 18 


Sub 


sequent inscriptions, as already stated, also show the 
divinity of Krsna. 

Without considering the question of the identity 
or otherwise of the Vedic Krsna, the epic Krsna, the 
Puranic Krsna, etc. (which will be dealt with later 
on) it may be stated that the Vedic Krsna is a human 
being and that the earliest portions of the epic and 
the Puranas show the human character of Krsna. 
Buddhist and Jain records also testify to his being 
a human hero. It is only in the late legends coloured 
with mythology that Krsna is treated as a divine 
being, and the conclusions that Krsna was not a human 




16. Mbh. (Cr. Ed.), rr. 35. 22-29. 

17; Cl Mbh, V. 79. 5-6. 

IS. Arch, and Vaisnava Trad., pp. 151 ft 
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hero but a solar deity or a vegetation deity, etc., are 
based on late legends as the result of looking at the 
story from the wrong end. 19 

Krsna, therefore, was originally a real man as 
evidenced by the pre-epic literature and the earliest 
part of the Mahtibhdrata itself. 


(ii) 


The next point for consideration is whether 


there was one Krsna or there were more than one 
persons bearing the same name, and as a result of 
syncretism legend has grown round the name. It 
should be made clear at the outset that our investi¬ 


gations concern the historicity and identity of Krsna 
the Yadava (whom we may call the epic Krsna), who 

also Vasudeva and Devaklputra, and whose 
patronymics were Sauri, Varsneya, Madhava, Satvata, 
Dasarha, etc. Identification of this Krsna with the 



Dasarha, etc. Identification of this K 
Devaklputra Krsna of the Chandogya 


Upanisad or 


with the counsellor of the Pandavas or with the cha¬ 
rioteer of Arjuna, the expounder of the Bhagavadgita 
and the founder of Bhagavatism, the cowherd boy of 
Gokula, and the incarnation of Narayana-Vi$nu, will 
also form part of our enquiry, although we shall deal 
with this aspect in brief. 

The identity of the Krsna of the Rgveda with the 
epic Krsna receives no support from Puranic tradition, 
as he is nowhere mentioned as a seer of Vedic hymns 


or is in no way connected with Angiras. 


As regards 


the non-Aryan chief Krsna stated to have been re¬ 
ferred to in the Rgveda by S. Tattvabhushan, D. R. 
Bhandarkar and others, and in whom these scholars 
see the origin and associations of the later Krsna of 
the Puranas, it may be observed that this interpreta¬ 
tion of the Pgvedic passage, though given by Sayapa, 

is not accepted by modem Yedic scholars, and Saya$a 
himself has mentioned the different interpretations 


19. Cf. Kaychaudhury, EHVS , p. 
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given by the Brhaddevata. 20 


Further, there is abso 


lutely no connecting link to associate this so-called 
Rgvedic Krsna, who was an Asura according to Sayana, 


with the Krsna, of the Puranas. 


Many scholars, how 


ever, are inclined to identify Devakiputra of the 
Chdndogya Upani&ad with the epic Krsna especially 
on account of the similarity of metronyms as also that 
of doctrines propounded in the Chdndogya Upanisad 
and the Bhagavadgita 21 De has dealt with the pro- 


and the Bhagavadgita. 21 De has dealt with the pro¬ 
blem in some detail and has proved that the two 


personalities are quite distinct. 22 


Ghora Ahgirasa is 


never mentioned as the teacher of the epic Krsna, 
whose teachers have been named as Sandlpani and 


Garga in the epic 


and 


Puranic 


traditions. 


Much 


capital, again, has been made of the alleged similari 


ties of doctrines 


The so-called parallels do not form 


the cardinal doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, and as the 
latter echoes most of the teachings of the Upanisads 
and forms its verses by tags from the Upanisads, 


parallelisms 


between 


the 


Bhagavadgita 


and 


the 


20. The important words in the RV (VIII. 96.13-15) passage are 

“kr$na w , “drapsa”, and “Amsumatl”. According to the Brhad¬ 
devata (VI. 109 ff), drapsa and krsna is Soma itself. It had 
run away from the gods while they were coming to drapsa 


and kr^na thinking them to be demons. 


Sayana, however, 


says that the interpretation of the Brhaddevata is to be neg 


lected, and takes drapsa krsna to me 

IT._ TJ _a _ _ __ i * 4A nAA 




“the swift-moving 


an Asura, who with 10,000, occupied the banks of 


Amsumatl or Yamuna. 


Grassmann takes this as the des 


eription of Soma. According to Oldenberg, drapsa and krsna 
are identical, and not two inimical forces: krsna drapsa was 
the sperm of Brhaspati, which remains hidden in the river; 
Indra with Brhaspati as his companion defended this krsna 
drapsa against 10,000 attackers from whom it escapes. 
Geldner takes drapsa (Soma) as attacked by krsna and saved 
by Indra^ Griffith takes krsna drapsa as the darkened moon, 
amsumati as a mystical river of the air in which the moon 

, _ _ . , as probably 


15 


dips to recover its vanished light, and 10, _ __„ 

demons of darkness.—I must record here my indebtedness to 
Prof. H. D. Velankar, my revered guru, in preparing this 


note. 

21. Raychaudhury, EHVS, pp. 78 
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, and footnote 
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later 


on. 
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I/panisads 




e not at all surprising. 


It may further 


be noted that the Bhagavadgltd which regards jndna- 
yajna as superior to dravyayajna never mentions 


Ghora Angirasa 


The alleged identification, there¬ 


fore, is not proved. 

Some scholars believe that the Krsna of the 
Puranas, the Krsna of the Mahabharata and the 
K?$$a of the Bhagavadgltd are different persons. For 
maintaining the diversity of the epic and Puranic 

Krsnas, it is argued that the Mahabharata contains no 
reference to the childhood of Krsoa, and the older 
Puranas do not refer to the connection of the Puranic 


Krsna with the Pan<Javas. 


It is 


true 


that 


Krsna 


appears for the first time in the epic at the Svayam- 
vara of Draupadi where he had come from Dvaraka, 


and the epic is silent as to his earlier life. 


It is again 


argued that theKlife of Krsna in Gokula and also dur¬ 
ing the Bharata war is contrary to his teachings* in 
the Bhagavadgltd, and hence these different irrecon¬ 
cilable features belong to different cycles of legends* 

Now, the Mahabharata principally concerns itself 
with the history of the Bharatas and naturally Krsna’s 
doings and life subsequent to his contact with the 


f^ndavas have been incorporated in the epic. 


Again, 


the Harivamia which forms the supplement of the 
Mahabharata deals exhaustively and exclusively with 
the life and history of Kr§na on which the Mahd - 
bharata is silent; and it was on account of this that 
even in the subsequent redactions of the Great Epic 
nothing was added concerning the early life of Krsna. 
The Harivamsa and the Mahabharata thus together 




supply a complete life of Krsga. 


It cannot, however, 


be said that the Mahabharata is entirely silent as to 


the early life of Krsna, as there 
to his early life in Gokula. 23 




In 


e some references 


his 


tirade 


and 
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calumny against Kr^oa, the Cedi king Sisupala not 
only calls him a cowherd (gopa) and a cattle-tender 
(vargapdla), but refers derisively to his various child¬ 
hood exploits (which have been mentioned in the 
Puranas) such as the killing to Putana, Sakuni, Vrsabha 
etc. and the Govardhana incident. 24 The celebrated 


prayer by Draupadi to 



when Duhsasajia was 


stripping off her garments ( Mbh, B. II. 68.41-46) has 
been rightly excluded from the critical edition of the 
Sabhdparvan edited by F. Edgerton on strictly scienti¬ 


fic 


grounds based on the conclusive evidence 


of 



MSS. 25 It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the word gopijanavallabha, which shows Krsna’s 
association with the Go pis, occurs in this 
which was claimed as an old part of the 
Garbe. 26 This once more proves how precarious are 
the conclusions based on the vulgate text of the 
Mahdbkdrata. 27 The exclusion of the 
taining a reference to Krsna as gopijanavallabha from 
the text of the Mdhabharata, however, does not affect 
our position, as there are various passages, already 
mentioned, referring to the early life of Krsna in 
Gokula. One passage of the Mahdbhdrata clearly 



con 


shows that the same 



from Gokula who killed 


Kamsa was the friend^ and counsellor of the Pandavas 
and helped them to kill Jarasandha. 28 The silence of 
the early Puranas as to the part Krsna played in the 
great Bharat a war is easily explained on the ground 
that as the Great Epic exhaustively dealt with it, 


Aranya. Bhisma and SdnU passages are: XL 30. 10; 36. 2; 38. 
4; 543* line 2 (p. 304); HL 15. 10; p. 1082. lines 72-7; VI, p. 710, 
line 14; XII. 47. 72. Cf. also Bhg, I. 28, 32, 42; VI. 41; XVIH. 1. 

24. Mbh. (Gr. Ed.), XL 38 and 41. 

25. Sabkaparwn, Intr^ pp. XXVUI-XXIX. 

26. Indien und das Christendom > p. 227; cf. Keith, JRAS, 1915, 

p. 549. 

27. CL Sukthankar, Festschrift Kane * p. 474 n (= SME, t, 

p. 389 n). 

28. <B), XH. 339. 90-I80; *Cr. m>rXH;32S.82-92. 
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the 



thought 



unnecessary to refer to it. 



The Bhdgavata Purdna expressly states that the Hari- 
varhsa was written to fill up the gaps in the life of 

found in the Mahabhdrata . Hence natural- 
Puranas deal with the early life of Krsna and 
with other aspects not touched by the Mahabhdrata. 
An account of the life of Krnsa from his birth to death 
based on a critical examination and collation of the 
details as given in the Mahabhdrata and the older 
Puranas so as to present a connected and consistent 
story will be given later on. It may, however, be 

stated that the Mahabhdrata presents 

Yadava chief, a friend and counsellor of the Pandavas 
due to whose tactful guidance alone the latter came 
out successful in the Bharata war. Some scholars 
are inclined to doubt the identity of this 
the chief of Dvaraka who often advocated tricky 
ways, with the propounder of the B hagavadgltd who 

may 



as a 



preaches dharma as the rule of life . 29 


But 



be seen that there is really no such contradiction, 
inconsistency or incompatibility in the preachings and 
behaviour of the Vrsni hero as to justify the theory 
of two Krsnas. As the priests of Siva were the last 
to retouch the Mahabhdrata, and as there is as much 
Saivism in the Mahabhdrata as there is Vaisnavism , 30 
sectarian rancour may have been responsible for in¬ 
venting some incidents and darkening the character 
of Vasudeva. His actions, however, can be justified 
on the ground that they were necessitated by peculiar 
circumstances which may be excused as exceptions 
to the general rule. The activities of Krsna before 
and during the Bharata war as recorded in the Maha- 
bhdrata, no doubt, represent him as a human politi¬ 
cian par excellence, though the Mahabhdrata at places 
attempts to identify him with the god of gods. 



29. Cf. Wintemitz, HIL, I, p. 456; Garbe, ERE, n, pp. 535 ff 

30. Hopkins, RI, pp. 356n, 349n. 
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The Harivamsa, Brahma, Visnu, Bhagavata and 
Brahmavaivarta among the Puranas deal exhaustively 
with the life of Krsna, and the accounts in the diffe¬ 
rent Puranas are not only inconsistent but mutually 


contradictory. 


Ruben has critically considered some 


incidents relating to the life of Krsna from different 
Puranas and has come to the conclusion that the ori¬ 
ginal supplement (Khila) of the Mah&bhdrata was much 
shorter than the Khila Harivamsa now current, that the 
original Harivajhsa is the oldest Pur ana and that the 
original archetype of the Harivamsa has been better 
preserved in the Brahma . 31 The order of the Puranas 


has variously been placed 
vata-Brahmavaivarta 3 2 




Visnu-Harivaihsa-Bhdga- 
Hariv aihsa-Brahma-V isnu - 


Bhagavata-Brahmavaivarta 33 
vata-Brahmavaivarta, 34 etc. 


Brahma-V isnu-Bhaga- 
A critical evaluation of 


the different accounts of Krsna given in the Puranas 
shows that only the Brahma and the Visnu have a 
common text, and that the former has an account 


older than the Visnu 36 


Besides these, the Padma, 


Agni, Bhagavata and Brahmavaivarta deal at some 
length with the Krsna story, and the Harivamsa, truly 
as the supplement of the Mahdbhdrata, goes over the 
entire Puranic story, carefully omitting all references 
to the Mahdbhdrata story. The Bhagavata is the only 
Puranic account which combines both the epic and 
Puranic accounts setting them in proper context. The 


written to 


Brahmavaivarta is a late work, solely written to 
glorify Radha. 

It has been suggested that the Krsna in the 
Puranas and the Krspa in the Mahdbhdrata are dis¬ 
tinct personages. Mutual exclusiveness of the two 


31. JAOS, 61, pp. 115-127; JR AS, 1941, pp. 247-256. 

.. 56. 











. Durgashankar Shastri, Purdna Vivecana, pp. 133-5 


34. Ruben, Festschrift Thomas, pp. 188- 

35. Cf. Tadpatrikar, Krsna Problem, pp. 276-277. 
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has been satisfactorily explained above. 


It is 


felt that the lascivious, lustful, immoral K|^a of 
Gokula cannot be the same person as the friend of the 
Pan^avas and the great teacher of the Bhagavadgitd. 
For one thing, it has not been definitely proved whether 
Krsna had Questionable relations with the Gools.. On 


Kr$na had questionable relations with the Gopls.. On 
account of the absence of any reference in the Jdtaka 
story and the Mahdbhdrata to the relations of Kr?na 
with the Gopls, which is found in the Harivamsa and 
the Pur anas, some scholars hold that there was no 


basis in fact for the GopI stories . 36 


The antiquity of 


the tradition about the Gopls would be evident from 
the fact that Asvagho?a (first century A.D.)* refers to 


them in his Buddhacarita (IV. 


14 ). 


Comparisons 


with later accounts show how each subsequent writer 


has added from his imagination to the story. 


Again, 


the age of Kr^na when he 


EvFw 


in Gokula entirely 


speaks against any blot to his character,—he w 


ns 




mere boy 


This appears precisely to be the reason 


Tumi 


why Sisupala was silent regarding these incidents in 
the reviling scene in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata. Further, Krsna never visited Gokula again 
after he left it once, which would be inexplicable if 
he had immoral connections with the cowherd 
dens. At the most, all that we can say regarding 
Krona’s life and doings in Gokula is that his youth¬ 
ful loves did not go beyond violent flirtations and 
a taste for group dancing and singing, and they were 
rather a precocious manifestation of his richly artis¬ 
tic and vital nature. It may be noted that even in 


the latest accounts, it is 


nowhere 


mentioned that 


Krsna hankered after the Gopls; it was they who went 


mad after him. 


No blot can be ascribed to his cha 


racter in any case 


Many of the stories associated 


with Krsna’s life in Gokula which have been added 


by later works 



e mere symbolizations. 


There is 


36. Cl Rayehaudhuri EHVS, pp. 73 f. 
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thus nothing inconsistent in identifying the Puranic 

with the epic Kj-$na. The various accounts in 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas show no such hope- 

incompatibility as would, by itself, give a prima 
facie justification for the theory of two 
the warrior, statesman and teacher of the Bkagavad - 
gltd at the time of the Bharata war, and the other, 

the devotion-inspirer, the beloved of the Gopls, of 
Vrndavana of a later time. There is indeed no inherent 
improbability in Krona’s being a cowherd in his child¬ 
hood as well as a warrior-teacher in his later life. 


The Puranas indicate 



relationship with 


also clear from Panini and the Greek records 
have thus established the identity of the 



the Pandavas and the antiquity of this tradition is 

We 
of 

the Mahdbhdrata , of the Bhagavadgttd and of the 
Puranas. 

Following the lead of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar it 

and Vasudeva were ori¬ 
ginally different personages who were later merged 


has been argued that 



into a single personality. 


There 


is 


absolutely 


no 


foundation in fact for this view. According to Bhan¬ 
darkar , 38 the cowherd Krsna of the Puranas is distinct 
from tHe Vrsni prince Vasudeva of the Mahdbhdrata . 
Bhandarkar holds that Vasudeva was not originally 


a patronymic but the name of a member of the Sat 


vata or Vr$m race, who was worshipped as a Supreme 
Being, and the tradition of Krsna as a sage is seen 


from the time of the Rgveda and the Chandogya 
Vpanisad. The conception of Vasudeva as father, 
according to Bhandarkar, arose afterwards, and Vasu¬ 
deva was identified With the Vedic 




and a 

genealogy was given to him in the Vrsni race through 



0 


* 


37. Cf. Panini IV. 3. 98, who mentions Vasudeva and Arjuna 

together, and Megasthenes refers to Kr$na’s connection with 
- Pandia. 
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Sura and Vasudeva. 


Now, the name Vasudeva oc¬ 


curs once in Vedic literature as a name of Vis^u. 39 

The Bhagavadgitd , the Jatakas, the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Jain Uttarddhyayana Sutra state that Vasudeva 

a scion of the Vrsni family. The Mahdbhdrata 




further states that true 


Vasudeva 


was 


Krsna of 


Yadava, Vrsni or Satvata family of Mathura. 40 


The 


Mahdbhdsya, the Jatakas and the Greek records also 
point to the fact of Krsna being the son of Vasudeva 
and Devak! (i.e. of his being Vasudeva). The Mahd- 
bhasya passages srcrrqqf'l^ 1 fw:, 3PTFT ^ fey 




and 







^ f^T^T ^ 


fey 

clearly 


show that Krsna and Vasudeva were the names of 


one and the 
Ghata Jdtaka 




e individual 


According 


to 


the 


(i 


Krsna) 


Vasudeva receives the epithet Kanha 


Megasthenes 


and Arrian refer to 


Herakles as one held in special honour by the Soura- 
senoi, an Indian tribe who possessed two large cities 
Methora and Kleisobora. 43 Herakles has been identi- 
fled by Bhandarkar with Vasudeva and Sourasenoi 


with Surasenas 


Satvatas 


Lassen. McCrindie and 


Hopkins state that Methora and Kleisobora 




e r 



pectively Mathura and Krsnapura. 4 * 5 


The mention 


of Vasudeva, Kr^na and Surasenas or Satvatas toge¬ 
ther in one context is a certain indication of the early 
and inseparable connection between these. The fact 
seems to be that Vasudeva and Kr$na were one and 
the same person, and the deification of Vasudeva 


m 


. Taitt. At. X. 1.6 


5RfeTcf II 


^TT 






False Vasudeva was king of Puntfra. Cf. Mbh. (B) I. 186. 12; 


n. 14. 


v:\ 


etc. For true Vasudeva, 


Sorensen’s Index. 


41. Patanjalis Mahabhasya on Panini. 


42. Cowell’s Jatakas, IV, p. 54. 
. McCrindle, Ancient India 




Arrian, p. 201. 


described by Megasthenes and 


44. VS, p. 13. 

45. Me Crindle, op. cit., p. 140 n; IA, 1876, p. 334; Hopkins, RI, 
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Krsna and his identification as 


an incarnation of 


Vi$nu were complete before the period of the Maha 


bhdsya 


It has been contended that the mention of 


Kr$na as Devakiputra without mentioning the name 


of his father shows that his father 


name has later 


been developed from his very name Vasudeva. 46 But 
in old days, metronyms were used to distinguish be¬ 
tween the sons of different wives, e.g. Krsna and Bala- 
rama, though both Vasudeva (i.e. son of Vasudeva), 
were respectively Devakiputra and Rauhineya. Keith 


is indeed right when he states that “the separation of 
Vasudeva and Krsna it is impossible to justify”. 47 

The problem of the deification of Vasudeva Krsna, 
the Yadava prince and preacher of the Bhagavadgtta, 


deserves to be briefly considered. 


It appears that the 


deification of Krsna began not long after his age and 
even during his lifetime, some regarded him as super¬ 
human; and regarding the period required for the 
process of deification we have to take into account 
the circumstances prevailing in the past. Buddha was 
raised to divinity in his own lifetime. Vasudeva was 
not merely a Ksatriya hero, but raised to divinity by 
the time of Panini; subsequent references definitely 
show that long before the fourth century B.C., Kr§na 
was worshipped as the records of Megasthenes would 
have us believe. The Greek ambassador definitely 
states that Krsna was regarded as an incarnation of 
Visnu. The earliest inscriptional and sculptural data 
indicating the ascription of divinity to Krsna date 
about second centhry B.C. The doctrine of avatara 
shows a developed stage in the Bhagavadgtta. It may 


shows a developed stage in the Bhagavadgtta. It may 
be seen that a doctrine of avatara was the necessary 
corollary to the identification of Krsna-Vasudeva with 
the Supreme. Krsna, in human form, was the Vrsni 


prince of Dvaraka and the charioteer of Arjuna at 


Jacobi, ERE, VH, p. 195 


47. JR AS, 1915, p. 
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Kuruksetra; if he were, at the same time, the highest 


god 


the paradox could only be explained by the 


theory of avatara. 

Allied with the question of the identification of 
VasUdeva-Krsna with the highest god is that of his 
identification with Narayana. The exact period when 
Krsna-Vasudeva was first identified with Narayana- 
Vi§agtu cannot be ascertained. The Taittirlya Aranyaka 


(X. 



6) identifies Vasudeva with Narayana-Visnu, 


but the date of that work is not certain. Narayana 
and Visnu were originally names of distinct deities. 
Visnu is a Rgvedic deity, but Narayana occurs for the 
first time in the Satapatha Brahmana (XII. 3. 4. 1). 
Vi$nu in the Rgveda is but a comparatively minor 


deity. 


He gradually rose into prominence in the epic 


period as the only Supreme god, Siva being his only 
rival for the post of honour. One of the reasons why 
Krsna after his deification was identified with Vi?nu 
instead of any other godhead seems to be that the 


epithets of Visnu such as Gopa (RV. I. 22. 18) could 
very well be applicable to Krsna. Another reason 
appears to be that Visnu, who was reputed to be the 
great benefactor of mankind, the preserver of Dharma 
since the earliest Vedic times, was the natural choice 
of the followers of Krsna in preference to the male¬ 
volent Siva, the dreadful, when Krsna was deified, 
and Vi?$u was made the centre of the avatara theory 
propounded in the Bhagavadgita. 

It has been suggested that ip its early form 
Bhagavatisfti was a development of sun-worship, and 
Vi$pu being a solar deity, the identification of the 
principal figure in the Bhagavata cult with Visnu, 48 
in preference to the Lord of Storm, was a natural 

has not yet been definitely proved 


course. 


But 



t|iat the Bhagavatism was a form of Sun worship. 


-Cf. Rayetraudhuri, EHVS, pp. 89 f; Grierson, 1A, 1908, p. 253 
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The deification of Krspa and his identification 
with Visnu as his avatdra find full expression in the 
Bhagavadgita, and hence may be taken to date at least 
since the pre-Buddhist period. 


(iii) 


Now, we shall deal with the life of Krsjaa 


after collating the Puranic texts and the Mahdbhdrata 


accounts, 


giving 


the 


incidents 


m 


a 


chronological 


sequence. The complete life, combining the Puranic 
and epic accounts, as already stated, occurs only in 
the late Bhdgavata Pur ana. In reconstructing the life 
of Krsna, only the old and authentic accounts have 
been taken into consideration, and we have left out 


the mythological, symbolical, metaphorical or reli 


gious embellishments and colourings that have gather¬ 
ed round the story. Only those facts that might have 
occurred historically have been included in the life. 

As the Mahdbhdrata and some earlier texts do not 
refer to Krsna’s life in Gokula, some scholars afe 
inclined to omit these incidents from Krpria’s life, 



most of the exploits of Krsna in childhood. 49 


taking them to be later additions. Dhruva reads a 
mixture of poetic fancy and historical facts *in the 
Puranic and Mahdbhdrata stories of Krsna:. and he 

» • m • 0 s 

symbolical and philosophical explanations for 

There 

is, no doubt, some amount of truth in these observa¬ 
tions. Some of the later stories are palpably apparent 
as unhistorical on the face of them, such as the 
approach of Earth to the gods and the promise of 
God to be born in Gokula, the prophecy of gods, 
exaggerated accounts of some of the miraculous feats 
of child Krsna, etc. which were evidently added after 
the deification of Krsna was complete. The accounts 
in the later Puraiias constitute important landmarks 
for the development of the Krsna myth and the evolu* 
tion of the Va ; snava religion, though they cannot be 




6. Apano Dharma, pp. 752 & 
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relied on as sources of information for the historical 
life of Krsna. 

To turn now to a brief outline of the life of Krsna, 

after eschewing incidents which appear to have no 

as already stated, 


basis in historical facts 


we 


find 



that Krsna was the son of Vasudeva (of the Yadavas) 
and Devaki the daughter of Devaka, brother of king 
Ugrasena of Mathura. Before the birth of 
Kaihsa, the son of Ugrasena, had usurped the Mathura 
throne and had imprisoned Ugrasena and his minister 
Vasudeva. Relying on the prophecy of his royal 
astrologers that Devakl’s eighth child would kill him, 
Kamsa used to kill the children of Devaki. Krsna 
was born in the prison cell at Mathura, but imme¬ 
diately after birth, was removed to Gokula, to the 
other side of the Yamuna with the aid of the prison 
warders and others who were dissatisfied with the 
tyrant Kamsa. He was brought up in Gokula as the 
child of Nanda and Yasoda, whose daughter was sub¬ 
stituted for Krsna, and the baby daughter was later 
Idlled by Kamsa. 

As a child, Krsna appears to have been extra¬ 
ordinary, and he passed through many a crisis. 


50 


was 


once 


attacked 


with 


a 


fatal 


disease 


He 
named 


Putana , 51 but he miraculously escaped. Thereafter, 
while kept underneath a waggon by his mother, he 
struck his feet against the wheels of the waggon 
with the result that the waggon was overturned and 
the pots and pans were upset and broken. Then, a 
fearful bird suddenly pounced on Krsna and carried 


50. There 


settled order in the Puranas of the 


dents, which are of unequal length 


the different Puranas 


51. Putana has variously been given as a female 


fear ful 


bird and a terrible giantess. Susruta (Uttaratantra, Ch. 27 


37) mentions Putana as a fatal children’s disease 


Dhruva 


-v 

» 


interprets the Putana story to mean that the benevolent power 
of the Almighty is superior to the power of the diseases harass¬ 
ing young children (Apano Dharma, p. 758). 
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him away in its talons. The bird fell down dead 
after a time and the child was found to be safe. 
Kpsna’s initiatory rites were performed along with his 
elder brother Balarama (son of Vasudeva by Rohiru) 
by Garga, the family priest of the Vrsni race, who 
arrived in Gokula in secret. 

As a boy Krsna was extremely handsome and 
beautiful and endowed with profound physical 
strength and supernatural energy. He was the be¬ 
loved of all boys and girls, and all men and women 
of Gokula loved him more than their own children. 
Once while tied to a mortar with a rope round his 
waist, Krsna tried to extricate himself from the rope 
and began to drag the mortar after him. It fell on 
its side and rolled after him till it stuck fast amid 

two Arjuna trees, which eventually were uprooted 
and fell down. 


On account of evil omens and the onrush of 
hundreds of ferocious wolves, the cowherds in a body 
left Gokula for Vrndavana and soon settled there. In 


Vrndavana 


Krsna subjugated Kaliya, a Naga chief 


and ordered him to leave the place with his tribe 
Kr?na used to gather his friends in the forest, and 
enjoyed many a game, during the course of which 
Balarama killed Pralamba, an Asura, who joined them 
dressed as a cowherd boy. In Vrndavana, instead 
of the usual Indrayajna current among herdsmen, 
Krsna established the practice of worshipping Nature, 
the visible manifestation of God, the Govardhana Hill! 
There was a heavy down-pour when the herdsmen 
were engaged in their new sacrifice, and through ^ome 


extraordinary miraculous device 

all. 63 



saved them 


52. Bhagwan Das (Krsna, p. 59) takes the subjugation of Kaliya 

to represent reign over five senses. 

53- According to Dhruva (Apano Dharma, p. 759) the Govar¬ 
dhana story shows us the world surrounding .us as. superior 
to Indra in the sky and should be regarded as Isvara. 
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Vraja-Ula: Then came the great dance, the Rasa, 
about which so much has been written. Among the 
Yadavas 



was usual to engage in dance and song 
in which youths and maidens participated. The Hari- 


vaihsa represents the 



as a maddening love of 



youthful maidens for a young man; in the Bhagavata, 
is the deep sensual love of passionate and spright¬ 
ly girls for a passionate youth; while the Brahmavai- 

as a gross carnality. It may be 



varta describes 
observed in this connection that Kr$na was hardly a 
boy of eleven in Vfndavana. He had the usual Gopa 
taste for group dancing and singing, and these dances, 
as already stated, are rather a precocious manifesta¬ 
tion of Krsna’s richly artistic and vital nature. Krspa 
taught the herdsmen the principle of true Katyavani- 
puja that without absolute surrender of self to Him, 
worship of Katvavanl was of no avail. The Rsivat- 
nyakhyana teaches that God hankers after true love. 54 

Krsna’s First Deeds: Krsna’s extraordinary ex¬ 
ploits, widespread popularity and great fame reached 
the ears of Kamsa, and he planned to kill the Vrsni 
princes Krsna and Balarama through his wrestlers. 
He sent Akrura as an envoy to Vrndavana with an 
invitation to Kr§na and Balarama to visit his court 


and attend the wrestling bouts. Accordingly 


they 


left Vrndavana and started for Mathura. Soon after 
reaching Mathura. Krsna and Balarama had an affray 


with Kamsa’s men in the streets and 


•mi 


i vgu a r ds. 


In 


the main tournament fDhanurmaha) the next day, 
Krsna and Balarama killed the prize-fighters. Krsna 
also killed the tyrant Kamsa, and reinstated Ugrasena 
on the Mathura throne. 

Krsna and Balarama then left for Avantipura near 
K5£l for their education at the hermitage of Sand!- 
panA 

short. 


Their stay at the precentor was, however, very 
for they were called back by the people of 


54. Of. Dhruva. Apano Dharrna, p. 759. 
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Mathura on account of invasion. Enraged at Kamsa’s 
death, Jarasandha, his father-in-law and ruler of 
Magadha, invaded Mathura with a large army a num¬ 
ber of times, but Krsna repelled the invasions. Kala- 
yavana, a Yavana chief, was inst : gated by Jarasandha 
to fight against Krsna; but the latter got Kalayavana 
killed by Mucukunda. To avoid unnecessary blood¬ 
shed, Krsna ultimately left Mathura, and with his 
people migrated to Dvaraka on the extreme west 

coast and settled there. Krsna then married Ruk- 

# « • 

mini, the daughter of BhLsmaka, the Vidarbha king, 
whom her brother intended to marry to Sisupala, the 
Cedi king. 

Kr$na and the Pan^avas: Krsna appears for the 
first time in the Mahabharata at the Svayamvara of 
Draupadi which he attended. After the marriage of 
the Pandavas with Draupadi, Krsna sent them many 
presents. The Paptfavas then re-established their 
sovereignty in Khandava, founded Indraprastha, and 

settled there, after which Krsna returned to Dvaraka. 

' * » * 

In the course of his pilgrimage, Arjuna visited 
the holy Prabhasa, where Kr$na came to see him and 
took him to Dvaraka. On Krsna f s advice, Arjuna 
captured and married his sister, Subhadra. Kr$na 
got a magnificent Assembly Hall built for the Panda- 
vas by Maya, the Danava architect, whose life was 
saved by Krsna and Arjuna in their burning of the 
Khandava forest. Kr$na then advised king Yudh : s- 
{hira to perform the Rajasuya, but as a preliminary 
to it, visited Girivraja, the capital of Magadha, along 
with Bhlma and Arjuna, where Bhlma slew Jara¬ 
sandha, the Magadha King, and the imprisoned kings 
were set free. At the Rajasuya, Krsna washed the 
feet of the Brahmanas. Bhlsma declared Krsna to be 
the Supreme God and the only person fit for Acp'flmI j/i 
(fktsi worship), which shows that Krsna was deified 
in his own lifetime. £i£upala, the late generalissimo 


I 
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of Jarasandha, objected to the Agrapujd being offered 
to Krsna. censured Krsna. Bhisma and the Pandavas, 


and was slain by Krsna 


After the successful con 



i 


elusion of Yudhisthira’s Rajasuya, Krsna returned to 
Dvaraka. 

The game of dice that finally led to the banish¬ 
ment of the Pandavas was played immediately after 

left for Dvaraka. During the Pandavas’ exile, 

Krsna visited them thrice in deep forest, and attended 
the marriage of Abhimanyu (son of Subhadra and 
Arjuna) with Uttara, daughter of king Virata, at 
Viratanagara, after the period of exile was over. 
After returning to Hastinapura, the Pandavas demand¬ 
ed their share of the kingdom from Duryodhana, the 
Kuru prince, but the latter turned a deaf ear to all 
proposals from the Pandavas. Envoys were sent by 
each side to try to effect a compromise between the 
contending parties, but these proved futile. After 
it was found that war was inevitable, both parties 
tried to gather forces on their sides, and Arjuna and 
Duryodhana went to Dvaraka to seek the aid of Krsna. 
Arjuna preferred the single-handed, non-combatant 
Krsna as an ally who, later, became his charioteer; 
and Duryodhana selected the large army of veteran 
Narayanas. Balarama preferred to remain neutral. 
As a last resort, Krsna himself went as the envoy of 
the Pandavas to Hastinapura to see if any means 
could be found to avoid the disastrous war. His 
efforts were of no avail. He tried to win over Karima 
to the side of the Pandavas, but Kama desired to re¬ 
main true and loyal to Duryodhana. 

During the Bharata war, Krsna helped the Panda¬ 
vas in a number of ways. On the first day, when 
Arjuna was unnerved at the sight of his relatives in 
the opposite camp and was at a loss to know his duty, 
Kr$na preached him the “Song Celestial” which told 


i 

V 


him what his true work was. 


It is beyond the scope 


t- 
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of the present chapter to say anything about the 
“Song Celestial”. Krsna strained every nerve, physi¬ 
cally and spiritually, to bring forth victory for the 
Pandavas. Krsria’s efficiency as a charioteer helped 
Arjuna a good deal. He twice started to attack 
Bhi$ma, took charge of Bhagadatta’s missile which 



of times his readiness to kill the enemies himself. 


Krsna received numerous wounds and injuries in the 
war and sometimes was temporarily overwhelmed. 
In the matter of killing Bhurisrava, Drona, Kama and 
Duryodhana (among others) Krsna may be said to 
have forced the Pandavas to play frauds; but these 
were justifiable under the exigencies of circumstances. 
Many a time during the war, Krsna not only tactfully 
guided the Pandavas as to the particular course to be 
taken, but encouraged and urged them to action as 
also gave them spiritual advice, consolations, etc. In 
fact, it was mainly and solely due to the important 


part played by Kr$na in the great war that the 
Pasgdavas emerged victorious. 


Yudhisthira was installed on the throne at Hasti- 
napura, and Krsna returned to Dvaraka, to come once 
more to Hastinapura to be present at the Asvamedha 
of Yudhistira. He revived the still-born child of 

Uttara, which later was named Pariksit. The Asva¬ 
medha was solemnized in all pomp and glory, and 
Krsna bade farewell to the Pandavas for the last time. 
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they came to blows, and a great battle was fought on 
the holy shrine, brother fighting against brother, and 
kith against kin. The entire Yadu race was destroy¬ 
ed in the struggle, leaving only four, viz. Kr§na, Bala- 
rama, Daruka (Krsna’s charioteer) and Babhru. Bala- 
rama thereafter went to the sea and gave up his life. 

Krsna sent his charioteer to Hastinapura with 

the news and a message to Arjuna to come to 
Dvaraka to look after the women and children. He 
himself consoled the wailing women and children, and 
asked them to await Arjuna J s arrival and then to 
accompany him to Hastinapura as Dvaraka was 
destined to be swallowed by the sea. Krsna then left 
Dvaraka and retired into deep forest. Arjuna came 
to Dvaraka, took with him the remnants of the Yadu 
family, and installed Vajra, the only surviving grand¬ 
son of Krsna, on the throne of Mathura. Krsna, when 
in deep meditation, was hit by the arrow of a hunter 
who mistook him for deer, and passed away. 53 

(iv) The date of Kr§na need not detain us long. 
We have already seen that Krsna was connected with 
the Pandavas, and lived during the period of the 
Bharata war. Dhrtarasfra Vaicitravirya, a prominent 
figure in the Mahabharata story, is mentioned in the 
Kathaka Samhita of the Yajurveda, so that 
Krsna lived before the compilation of the 
Kathaka Samhita. 6e The great battle at Kuruk$etra 
is a historical fact; but there are conflicting traditions 
regarding the date of the battle. 

It is proposed to deal here in brief with the date 
of the Bharata war after considering the important 
views on the point. According to the calculations in 
the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, the date of the 
Bharata war is 3102 B.C., which is the starting point 

55. From the name of the hunter, viz. Jara, it may be reasonable 

to infer that Krsna died of old age. 

56. Weber, HIL, pi 90 n. 
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of the Kaliyuga era according to the astronomical 
tradition represented by Aryabnata. 57 C. V. Vaidya, 
Triveda and other historians lend their support to this 
view. uS Fleet, however, has pointed out that the 
reckoning was not founded in Vedic times, but was 
first started after 3500 years after the time for pur¬ 
poses of calculations, and was not known to astrono¬ 
mers before Aryabhata; 69 

Another school of Hindu astronomers and his¬ 
torians represented by Vrddhagarga, Varahamihira 
and Kalhaija places the Bharata war 653 years after 
the Kaliyuga era, i.e. in 2449 B.C. 60 These two 
schools thus present conflicting views, and as they 
are based on a hypothetical reckoning of a late date, 
we can hardly attach much importance to these views. 

Astronomical references in the Mahdbhdrata it¬ 
self about the position of the Naksatras and planets 
have been utilised for determining the date of the 
war. But the same data have yielded such divergent re¬ 
sults as 3140 B.C. (Rai), 3137 B.C. (Triveda), 3102 B.C., 

which confirms the traditional era of Kaliyuga 

(Vaidya, Abhyankar), 2449 B.C. (Sen Gupta), 
1931 B.C. (Karandikar), 1400 B.C. (Deb), 1198 B.C. 
(Sankar), 1197 B.C. (Daftary), 1194 B.C. (V. G. 
Aiyer), 1151 B.C. (Pradhan), etc. 61 As a matter of 
fact the statements in the epic are conflicting and self¬ 
contradictory, so that in order to arrive at some 
conclusion it is necessary to reject certain statements 
or their implications as later interpolations. No satis¬ 
factory and acceptable result can be arrived at from 

57. EL VI, pp. 11, 12; Kalakriyapada, st. 10. 

58. Mbh, a criticism , pp. 65-92; Festchrift Kane, pp. 515-25. 

59. JRAS, 1911, pp. 479 ff; 675 ff. 

60. Brhatsamhitd, XIII. 3; Rajatarangini , I. 48-56. 

61. Rai, PIHC, IV, p. 115; Triveda, JIH, XVI, iii; Vaidya, op. cit., 

pp. 65-92; Abhyankar, ABORI, XXV, pp. 116-136; Sen Gupta, 
JRASB(L), HI, pp. 110-119; IV, pp. 393-413; Karandikar, 
POC, XII, ii, pp. 474-80; Deb, JASB , XXI, pp 211-20; Sankar, 
ABORI , Xn, pp. 300-61; Daftary, POC, XU, ii. pp. 481-89; 
V. Aiyer, CAI, pp. 68-77; Pradhan, CAI, pp. 262-69. 
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these data. After setting forth the astronomical pass¬ 
ages of the Mahabharata, MM Dr. Kane rightly 
observes “that they are hopelessly inconsistent and 
that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 

therefrom”. 62 

* 

C. V. Vaidya has shown that Megasthenes men¬ 
tions 138 kings to have ruled between Herakles 
(Krsna) and Sandrakottos (Candragupta) and allow¬ 
ing an average of twenty years for each king, Krs^a’s 
period comes to be (138 x 20 = 2760 + 312 B.C. =) 
c. 3072 B.C. 63 


On the basis of the Puranic tradition about the 
number of kings that flourished in different dynasties 


between 


king 


Adhisimakrsna 


(great 


Janamejaya) 


and 


the 


grandson 


of 


coronation 


of 


Mahapadma, 


Pargiter places the Bharata war in c. 950 B.C.* 
According to him twentysix reigns intervened bet¬ 
ween these kings, and allowing a period of eighteen 
years per reign and taking the accession of Maha¬ 
padma to have taken place in 382 B.C., the period of 


Adhisimakrsna 


comes 


to 


be 


(28 x 18 + 


382 


850 B.C. And adding a hundred years for the reigns 


of intermediate 


kings 


between Yudhisthira 


and 


Adhisimakrsna, Pargiter arrives 


at 


(850 



100 



950 B.C. as the date of the Bharata war. 64 It may 
be urged that the average of eighteen years for each 
king is rather a low average for the number of kings 
counted in this reckoning. 65 

Pargiter’s date is contradicted by the specific 
statement in the Pur anas and the Mahabharata that 
between the birth of Pariksit and the coronation of 
Mahapadma there elapsed a period of 1050 (or 1015) 


62. HD, m, p. 923. 

63. Mbh. Upasamhdra (in Marathi), Ch. IV. 

64. AIHT , pp. 179-83. 

65. Cf. Mookerji, HC, p. 153. 

* Pargiter’s date is confirmed by the recent excavations at 
Hastinapura and Rupar,—Ed. 
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years. 66 In fact this represents the Puranic tradition 
about the date of the Bharata war. Dynastic lists 
or numbers of rulers in different dynasties as given 
in the Puranas are vitiated at places by inclusion of 
collateral names and numbers as also those of rulers 
of contemporary dynasties; but when a specific period 
is said to have intervened between two historic events, 
that period merits credence, though there may be 
differences with regard to the total number of years 
of various intervening dynasties or with regard to 


In fact this represents the Puranic tradition 


Dynastic lists 


the number of rulers, etc. 


As regards the number of 


years, the readings are not uniform, and the number, 
according to the different readings, variously comes 


to 1015, 1050 or 1500. 67 


The Matsya and Vayu } the 


oldest Puranas, give the period as 1050, while in others 


the number is 1015 or 1500 


In connection with 1500, 


the biggest figure in the readings, it appears that the 
inflated figure is due to the wrong inclusion of the 
Pradyotas of Avanti in the Magadha list and to taking 
the period of the Barhadrathas as 1000 instead of 723 


years. 

1015. 


The correct reading appears to be 1050 or 


With regard to the particulars about the num¬ 
ber of rulers and dynasties covering the above period 


we find that 
Mahapadma’s 


according 


to the Puranas 


between 


inauguration 


and the 

twentytwo 


Bharata war, 
there ruled in Magadha, twentytwo Barhadrathas, 
five Pradyotas, and ten Sisunagas, who are variously 
said to have ruled for 1408, 1498 or 938 years 
Pargiter, however, rejects all these as also 1015 I 
1050 or 1500) as stated above, on the ground tl 


on the ground that 


66. DKA, pp. 58, 74: 




: I 



m 



n 


67. MM. Dr. Kane is inclined in favour of 1500 (HD, HI, pp. 899- 

900). 

. DKAj pp. 13-22; AIHT, p. 179. 
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they give too high an average for each reign. If 
each king is taken to represent a generation when 
it is not clear that the succession had always been 
from father to son, and if a generation be measured 
by 25-33 years, as is usually done, the totals of 1015 
(or 938) in the above data would not appear to be 
too high. 69 We are thus justified in taking the inter¬ 
val between the birth of Pariksit and Mahapadma’s 
coronation to be 1015 years. This brings the date of 
the Bharata war to (1015 + 382 =) 1432 B.C. This 
is “probably a fairly reliable tradition” according to 
Altekar. 70 


Raychaudhuri has considered the data supplied 
by the Vamsavall list of teachers in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, and has placed the Bharata war in the middle 
of the ninth century B.C. 71 But Altekar has shown 
that the arguments adduced are not sound and “more 
substantial evidence would .... be necessary in order 
to establish the conclusion that the Bharata war was 
fought as late as the ninth century B.C.” 72 


ween 


Starting his reckoning on the synchronism bet- 
Bimbisara, Udayana, Pradyota, Ajatasatru, 


Buddha and Mahavira, Mookerji finds that Bimbisara, 
Prasenajit and Udayana belonged respectively to the 
22nd, 23rd and 24th generation after the Bharata war. 
Counting a generation at 33 years, 


he 


arrives 


at 


1415 B.C. as the date of the Bharata war for 24 gene 


60. Cf. Mookerji, HC, p. 153. 

70. PIHC , HI, p. 68. 

71. PHAI, 4th Ed, pp. 27-29; 5th Ed, pp. 33-36. 

72. PIHC, m, pp. 66-67. In the fifth edition of his PHAI , 

Dr. Raychaudhuri has tried to justify his position and to 
reply to Dr. Altekar (pp. 31-32), but without success. In 
connection with bringing down the date of the Bharata war 
beyond ninth century B C., reference may be made to the 
Kathasaritsdgara tradition, which makes Udayana as fifth in 
lineal succession from Pariksit (KSS. IX. 6-7). H. C Seth 

places it in the sixth century B.C. (PO, VII, pp. 119-121). 
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rations before the Buddha (24 x 33 + 623 = 

1415 B.C.). 73 

Altekar has dealt with the problem of the date 
of the Bharata war from the Vaihsa lists of teachers 
and pupils in the Satapatha Brahmana, Vamsa Brah - 
mana, and the Brhadaranyaka Upani§ad, and has 
pointed out that they, show c. 1400 B.C. as the period 
of the Bharata war. 74 


Thus, after considering the problem from all 
aspects and by different reckonings, it seems reason¬ 
able to conclude that the Bharata war took place 

about 1400 B.C. 


(v) 


Finally we come to the different theories 


regarding Krsna held by various scholars. The views 
of Bhandarkar that Vasudeva and Krsna were diffe¬ 
rent persons, etc., have already been referred to. These 
views have been accepted by Garbe, Grierson, Jacobi, 
Winternitz 7 ' 5 and others, and rejected by Hopkins, 
Keith, Raychaudhuri, and Chaudhuri, 76 We have 
tried to refute these views. Winternitz hints at there 


77 


a syncretism of three persons in the Kr§na 
Kennedy says there were four persons thus 


being 
story, 

syncretized, 78 and Sedgwick states that besides the 
syncretism of a historic and a divine hero, there was 
confusion of two historic heroes in the Krsna story. 79 
As regards the identity of Krsna Devaklputra of the 
Chandogya Upanisad and Krsna Devaklputra of the 


Mahabharata 


and 


the 


Puranas, Garbe, Grierson, 


Majumdar, Raychaudhuri, 


Von 


Schroeder 80 


and 


73. HC, pp. 153-4. 74. PJHC. FI, pn 69-71. 

75. Respectively in ERE, II, pp. 535 ff; i bid, pp. 538 ff; ERE, VII, 

pp. 193 ff; HIL, I. p. 456. 

76. Respect^velv in JRAS . 1905. p. 384; JRAS , 1915, p. 548; EHVS , 

PD 35 ff; JRORS, 1942, pp. 384-405. 

77. HTL , I, p. 456. 78. JRAS, 1907, p. 961. 

79, JBBRAS , XXmr. pd. 115 ff. 

80. Respectively in E™E. II, pn 535 ff; ibid , pp. 538 ff; Cult. Her., 

HI, pp. U-12; EHVS, pp. 78 ff; Ved. Ind I, p. 184. 
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others accept the identity, whereas Max Muller, Tilak, 
De, Macdonell and Keith 81 deny the identity. We 
have already shown above that the latter view is more 
likely. 

As regards the original human character of Kr§na 
which we have tried to prove, it may be stated that 
Bhandarkar, Biihler, Garbe, Grierson, Raychaudhuri, 
Seal 82 and others admit that Krsna was a human 
teacher. According to Barth, Krsna is beyond all 
doubt a popular divinity, whom he considers to be 
a solar deity. 83 Grierson also finds connection bet¬ 
ween the religion preached by Krsna and Sun wor¬ 
ship. 84 But there is nothing to show the solar origin 
of Bhagavatism. 85 Regarding Barth’s view Keith 
has shown that no original solar character can be 
ascribed to Krsna and that the very name Krsna speaks 
seriously against the solar theory. 86 


Hopkins describes Krsna as a tribal god, who 
arose among the polyandrous Pandavas, one of the 
wild tribes in the Gangetic delta. 87 But there is no 
support for holding the Pandavas as a wild tribe, since 
the Indian tradition unanimously describes them as 
an off-shoot of the Kuru race. 88 The polyandrous 
marriage does not rule out the Pandavas as being out¬ 
side the Aryan pale; for the Paiicalas approved of it, 
and the Mahabharata itself speaks of such marriages 
among the Arvans. All the same, these marriages were 
exceptions. There is, again, no proof to establish that 
Krsna was a patron god of any section of the Kuru 


81. . Respectively in SBE. I, p. 52 n. 1; Gitarahasva, 1915, pp. 538 ff; 

/HQ, XVTII, pp. 297 ff: Ved. Jnd ., I, pp. 184 f. 

82. Respectively in IA, 1889. p. 189: IA. 1894, p. 248: Philosophy 

of Anciont India, pp. &3-85; IA, 1908, p. 253; EHVS, Ch. I; 

Comp. Studies in Vaisnavism and Christianity, p. 10. 

83. FI, p. 186 84. 7A. 1908. p. 253. 

85. De. BSOS. VT. pp. 669-672. 86. JRAS, 1908, p. 171. 

87. FI. pp. 388, ^66-7. 

88. Cf. Raychaudhuri, EHVS, p. 43. 
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remains 


unsub¬ 


tribe. So, the theory of Hopkins 
stantiated. 

Keith regards Krsna as a vegetation deity and 
states that the whole character of Krsna both as a 
child and as a hero can be derived from Krsna as the 


spirit of reviving vegetation. 89 The legend of Kamsa 
has been taken as a mythological invention based on 
the ritual of the child god and the slaying of a rival. 
But Krsna’s connection with cattle is no proof that 
he was a vegetation deity, because the Yamuna region 
has been well known for its cattle even in the early 
Vedic period. The Mahabhasya passage 90 about the 
slaying of Kamsa simply means that the countenances 
of the adherents of Kamsa 


and 


Vasudeva 


assume 

different colours like red or dark according as their 
favourite hero is victorious or defeated; There is 
thus no allusion in the passage to the slaying of the 
black man by the red man or of winter by the spirit 
of spring and summer as contended by Keith. 

A word may finally be said about Radha who 
plays so important a part in the late Bhagavata reli¬ 
gion. Though traditional pandits try to find veiled 
references to Radha in the Bhagavata Parana, it is 
seen that the name occurs for the first time in the 
ninth century AJD. 91 and that the Radha worship is 
a late growth in Bhagavatism. 



Chapter VI 

EPIC AND PURANIC STUDIES 


Since the year 1917, the foundation of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, which 
- has been taken as the starting point of this survey, 
there has been quite an amount of valuable addition 
of books and articles in the field of Epic and Puranic 
Studies, in common with other branches of Indology. 
These are necessarily of unequal merit and import¬ 
ance. In the following pages, it is proposed to review 
important publications concerning the Mahabharata, 
Bhagavadgita, Ramayana and Puranas, which appear¬ 
ed during the last thirty-seven years. 1 

1 . The Mahabharata 

One of the main tasks set before it by the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute was the prepara¬ 
tion of a critical edition of the Mahabharata, and the 
publication of the different parvans of the Mbh con¬ 
stitutes the most epoch-making, stupendous and 
colossal work in India in the domain of Indological 
studies during the present century. The Mbh has 
always held an important position in the Indian Cul¬ 
ture, and the need of a critical edition of the national 
epic was always felt and pressed by eminent Indo- 

1. T must at the outset record my deepest obligations to my 

revered cruru, the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, who not only 
placed his unique collection of articles and papers at my 
disposal. but also gave me valuable suggestions and notes, 
outlining the plan, especially regarding the Mhh studies. 
But for his help, it would not have been possible for me 
to complete the original paper within the limited time. I 
also thank my friend Dr. R. N. Dandekar for giving me 
an ooportunitv of surveying the Epic and Puranic material. 
I have taken thi« opportunity of further revising and add¬ 
ing to my original paper and bringing it up-to-date. For the 
last t«n years, I have referred only to the most important 

publications. 
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logists like Winternitz and Macdonell. 2 Earlier 
studies of the Mbh were vitiated, being based on a 
defective text. In matters of grammar, metrics, his¬ 
tory, religion and sociology, it was quite uncertain 
whether conclusions were based on old and genuine 
material of the epic or on mere variant readings of 
no great antiquity and authority. In the light of the 
critical edition, however, we can now point out the 
lapses of earlier scholars. That the statistics and con¬ 
clusions of Hopkins regarding the epic metre will 
require to be revised is patent on the face of it, as 
some of the stanzas which form the basis of these con¬ 


clusions have been found to be interpolations, and 


readings of many others in the vulgate 


have been 


changed; Edgerton has referred to some such instan¬ 
ces. 3 Sukthankar has pointed out the blunder of 


Oldenberg in regarding one passage as a survival from 
the oldest form of the epic, which MS evidence proves 


to belong to the latest interpolations in the epic. 4 
Edgerton refers to the waste of valuable time in inter¬ 
preting defective readings of the vulgate text. 5 It 
has been found that the vulgate modernised many of 


the archaic lines of the original. 6 


The large number 


of interpolations of chapters printed at the end of the 
critical text and of individual lines or stanzas printed 
in the footnotes, amply shows the amount of uncer¬ 
tain matter that may have crept into earlier studies 
and conclusions. 


There has been a steady and persistent demand 


for a critical edition of the Mbh since 1897 


The 


International Association of the Academies of Europe 
and America undertook the preparation of an inter¬ 
national edition of the epic in 1904, and some preli- 


2. Winternitz, HIL, I, pp. 467 ff; Macdonell, HSL, pp. 282 ft. 
. 3. JAOS, 59, p. 165. 

4. Kane Festschrift , p. 474 (n 7). 

5. JAOS , 59, p. 368. 

6. Sukthankar, Epic Studies (I), JBBRAS , IV, p. 161. 
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min ary work was done, but the first world war pre¬ 
vented any further progress and the scheme had to be 
abandoned. The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute formed an Editorial Board of eminent scholars 
for preparing the critical edition of the Mbh with 
Utgikar as the Editor. The late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 


the 


then 


seniormost 


W estern 


Acarya 


of 


April 


India, inaugurated 


the 


Indology 

work 


in 

in 


1919 


by 


writing 


the 


first 


mangala sloka ; 


Naruyanarh namaskrtya , etc. The work proceeded on 
systematic and scientific lines. Utgikar pointed out, 
on a study of select chapters of the Mbh, that, con¬ 
trary to the views held thereto the Devanagari recen¬ 
sion also had a longer and a shorter text, and that an 
older text than Nilakantha can be arrived at. 7 8 The preli¬ 
minary work consisted of the preparation of tables of 
available MSS and collation of the text of the Parva- 
samgraha and consideration of the Javanese version 
of the Virutaparvan (which proved that the southern 


recension 


was 


studied in Java) 


Winternitz 


and 


Thomas approved of the scheme, and the tentative 
edition of the Virataparvan based on sixteen MSS was 
published by the Institute in 1923. It contained 2050 
stanzas, divided into 67 chapters. Orientalists the 
world over hailed the work with approval, and Win¬ 
ternitz in the course of his review offered some useful 


suggestions. 9 Later researches 


have 


proved that 


Utgikar placed too much reliance on the Parvasam 


graha data, believing it to be the same in both the 
Northern and Southern recensions, and relied on the 
Kumbhakonam Edition (which is really a curious 
blend of the N. and S. recensions) as the S. recension. 

Utgikar, however, resigned in 1924, and next 
year Sukthankar took charge as the General Editor. 


7. ABOR1, I, pp. 145-155; II, pp. 73-77. 

8. Uteikar, ABORT, H, pp. 155-188. 

9. ABORT, V. pp. 19-30. 
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The first fascicule of the critical edition of the Adi- 
parvan appeared in 1927, and subsequent fascicules 
have followed at regular intervals. The complete 


Adiparvan was published in 


1933 


along with the 


Prolegomena, which, though chiefly concerned with 
the Adiparvan, covers practically all aspects of the 
Mbh text-criticism, and is a brilliant exposition of 
the entire text-problem. The publication of the cri¬ 
tical edition of the Adiparvan has rightly been acclaim¬ 


ed by Winternitz 10 


as 




the most important event 


in the history of Sanskrit philology since the publi¬ 
cation of Max Muller’s edition of the Rgveda”. 

From the first the undertaking of the critical 
edition was an epoch-making event in a number of 
ways. It was a national work. Nothing of the kind 
had been attempted in India before; and when com¬ 
plete, this huge, herculean work will pale into insig¬ 
nificance any literary event accomplished hitherto in 
India. The publication has been uniformly greeted 
with applause and approbation by all Indologists, 
and the resolutions of the All-India Oriental Confer¬ 
ence, the International Congress of Orientalists and 


the 


American Oriental Society 


expressing 


their 


approval of “the eminently satisfactory manner in 


which the work is being done by the Institute”, bear 
ample testimony to the immense value of the critical 
edition according to competent academic bodies. The 
Prolegomena, to which we shall presently refer, has 
vindicated Indian scholarship in the eyes of the Euro¬ 
pean scholars. The colossal task demanded in the 
editor philological acumen, keen insight—almost a 
sixth sense for spotting the right reading,—and Suk- 


thankar possessed 


these 


qualities to a very high 


degree, being qualified for this “monumental task by 
learning, training, skill and enthusiasm.” 11 Indeed 
no better testimony may be found to Sukthankar’s 

iST 


ABORT, XV, p. 159 



11 . 


Dewherst in JR AS, 1931, p. 466. 
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worth than the remarks of Winternitz who states: “Nei¬ 
ther in India nor in Europe any one scholar will be 
found who could have done the work better than Dr. 
Sukthankar has done.” 12 


The Prolegomena is a model of good temper, 
moderation and objectivity. It will ever stand as the 
basis of textual criticism for all further works in 
Indian classics. The Mbh text has been definitely 
established, at all stages of its history, to have been 
“fluid and carelessly guarded”, affording easy oppor¬ 
tunities of addition, omission, alteration, conflation, 
athetisation, haphazard synthesis of divergent read¬ 
ings and versions and other diaskeuastic activities, not 
only of careless scribes but also of a host of scholars, 
poets and reciters. The Mbh had all along been a 
living and growing text. The text tradition w^as not 
simple and uniform, but multiple and polygenous; 
and in the successive revisional and amplificatory 


activities it is now impossible to discover the elusive 
lost archetype. Hence the Mbh problem, as has been 
often repeated, is a problem sui generis , 13 and the 
general principles followed in critical editions of 
classical texts in Greek and Latin can be applied only 
with great limitations and reservations to those in Sans¬ 
krit. It is impossible to trace a genealogical tree of all 
MSS of the Mahdbhdrata . The peculiar conditions of 
transmission of the epic necessitate an eclectic but 
cautious utilization of all MSS classes. 14 For text 
reconstruction a thorough critical study of the com¬ 
plicated text material of the epic is necessary. 


The chief scripts represented by the MSS 


are 


Sarada, Nepali, Maithili, Bengali, Devanagarl, Telugu 


12. Indol. Prag ., I, p. 67. 

13. JBBRAS, IV, p. 157; ABORI, XI, p. 262; XV, p. 164; 1HQ, 

XI, p. 598; &c. 

14. Prolegomena, p. Ixxxv f. As all my observations are based 

on the Prolegomena , I have not given references to it in 
order not to swell the footnotes. 
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Grantha and Malayalam. The MSS divide themsel¬ 
ves primarily into the Northern and Southern recen¬ 
sions, and each is further subdivided into a smaller 
number of groups. The N. recension resolves itself 
into the North-Western represented by the Sarada 


version (with 


its 


Devanagari transcripts), and 


the 


Central represented by the versions in Nepali, Mai- 
thili, Bengali and Devanagari; and the S. into the 
Telugu and Grantha, and Malayalam versions. 


The secondary testimonia comprise the Javanese 
version (c. tenth century), the Andhra adaptation by 
the Telugu poets Nannaya Bhatta (eleventh century) 
and his successors, the Bharatamanjari of the Kash¬ 
mirian Ksemendra (eleventh century), and the Per¬ 
sian translation made in the reign of Akbar. The 
versions of the different commentators such as Deva- 
bodha, Arjunamisra, Ratnagarbha, Nxlakantha, 
Vadiraja and Caturbhuja also figure among those 
whose readings are taken into account in the critical 
notes of the different parvans. 


There is a large number of “misch-codices 




5 


MSS 


giving text not only of one particular version, but a 
mixture of the readings belonging to different ver¬ 
sions and even recensions. The MSS material has 
been classified according to scripts. One of the re¬ 
markable results of the investigations of Sukthankar 
is the establishment, for the first time, of a Kashmirian 


version of the text 


The 




Sarada Codex 




was pur 


chased by Biihler for the Bombay Government in 
1875 and was lving unused on the shelves of the 
Deccan College Collection for 50 years until its resur¬ 
rection by Sukthankar. The Kashmirian version has 
been proved to be the best and most authentic of 
extant versions. It is the shortest of all versions. 


interpolations in it being relatively few 


Edeerton 


also admits its importance by calling it the ‘oldest 
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and best’ text, 1 ' 5 and Wintemitz justifies the prefer¬ 
ence given to the Kashmirian version. 16 It has, how¬ 
ever, its own eccentricities. The Sarada text thus is the 
textus simplicior, the southern text being the textus 
ornatior . The best representative of the southern 
recension is the Malabar version. The text has been 
constituted not on any subjective grounds, but on the 
clear evidence of the MSS themselves in order to 
purge it of numerous later additions, spurious slokas 
and long passages. 


The general principles enunciated in the Prole¬ 
gomena have been proclaimed to be ‘unquestionably 
sound" by all reviewers. 17 


Sukthankar has referred 


to 


some 


important principles which 


have 


been 


admitted by all: 18 Agreement between the N. (Kash¬ 
mirian) and the S. (Malabar) recensions has been 
taken as the greatest indication of originality. Where 
two classes of MSS agree in opposition to other two 
classes, preference has been given to that side on 
which the Kashmir MSS stand. Preference again 
has been given to the reading which best suggests 
how other readings might have arisen. Interpreta¬ 


tion receives precedence over emendation, and 


the 


more difficult reading has been preferred to the sim¬ 
pler one. Hiatus is to be restored wherever we find 
variants in the MSS which may be explained by 
assuming them to be the different ^efforts by scribes 
unaccustomed to hiatus to remove the irregularity. 


Irregular sandhis also formed 


part of the original 


MSS tradition. 19 The grammatical and metrical irre 


15. JAOS. 49, p 283. 16. ARO&L XV. d. 169. 

17. Cf. Wintemitz. ABORI, XV, p. 169; Keith. IC. ITT, p. 768* 

Ed«-rfon, JAOS, 48, p. 188; Banerji-Sastri, JBORS. 1929, 
p. 283. 

18. ABORI. XVI, pp. 90-91. 

19. Kehh ohi<*cted to the restoration of hiatus and irregular 

Sandhi (*C, HI. on. 766-771); but th^ nld« s t Nepalese MS 

has confirmed Sukthankar^ view (ABORI, XIX, pp. 211- 
15). 
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gularities of the original are responsible for quite a 
large fraction of the mass of variations which the 
editors came across in the MSS. Sastri’s view that 
the northern text is ‘mutilated’ has been proved to 


be 


untenable. 20 


The 


constituted 


text 


based 


on 


eclectic principles will, no doubt, be more faithful 
than any single codex. Greatest difference of opi¬ 
nion, however, is possible with reference to the 
readings “less than certain”, which have been indi¬ 
cated by waved lines, as the balance of the MSS 


evidence is equally divided in their case. 


Many 


critics (though admitting the soundness of the general 
principles) have indicated passages where they would 
prefer other readings, most of which pertain to the 
waved line readings. Sukthankar in his brilliant 


“Epic Studies” has stated reasons which have guided 
him in preferring the particular readings. The Pro¬ 
legomena has once for all proved the futility of the 
Parvasamgraha argument, since the Parvasamgraha 
has been tampered with in different versions, and 
hence we must clearly abandon any hope of deriving 
any really useful information from it regarding the 
extent of the text. The established text is indeed a 
distinct contribution to the philolgical history of 
the epic in India. 21 


In spite of the difficulties and limitations in the 
way of text reconstruction of such a fluid and con¬ 
stantly changing text, the case is not so discouraging 
as might appear at first sight. There is a considerable 
part of the text where the N. and S. recensions are 
in full agreement, where there are no variants or 


20. Prolegomena , p. xxvi. 

21. Ruben and Raghu Vira are following the same technique 

and principles for their critical editions of the Ramayana, 
and no better testimony can be found for the excellence 
and soundness of the Prolegomena than this transformation 
of an erstwhile critic into a staunch supporter. This is the 
greatest triumph for Sukthankar. 
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really no important variants at all. A considerable 
number of passages can be constituted with an 
amount of certainty by agreement of versions bet¬ 
ween which the chances of mutual borrowings or 
contamination are prima facie the least likely, such as 
e. g., those between Sarada and Malayalam. Thus, a 
great deal of a fairly old text can be restored for fur¬ 
ther critical study, and this, in fact, has been done 
by the critical edition. 


The constitution of the text of the critical edi¬ 
tion has proceeded, as far as possible, on strictly 
objective evidence, all subjective considerations 
being eschewed as a matter of principle. As regards 
the comparative value, relative preference and im¬ 
portance of the different kinds of objective evidence, 
Sukthankar has formulated certain rules which may 
better be put in his own words:— 


U 


The 


highest documental probability we can 


demand and expect is when all manuscripts of our 
critical apparatus—which is the same as saying, all 
our different versions 
ture. 



on a reading or a fea- 

We must accept this as original; at least we 


do not want to question it, at present. In the absence 
of such complete concord, the next best combination 
is the agreement between the Sarada version and the 


Southern 


recension 


(against Bengali-Devanagari) 


Third in importance is, in my opinion, the concord 
between the Southern recension and the Bengali-cum- 
Devanagari version (against the Sarada). Fourth in 
order stands the agreement between only Northern 
versions or only Southern versions inter se, which 
I consider, in general, of equal value. With a proviso 
that a passage or a stanza or even a line, which 
necessary to the context, may be rejected, 
actually omitted entirely in even one of the important 




not 


is 


versions 



experience 


has 


shown 


the 
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chances of conflation are always very much greater 
than those of accidental or intentional omission.” 22 


Seventy MSS in all were collated for the first 
two chapters of the Adiparvan; but it was later found 
that five or six MSS of each class were sufficient to 
establish text of that version. Readings from fifty 
MSS have been given for the first two chapters, and 
from thirty-eight for the rest. The total number of 
slokas in the Adiparvan (according to the Parvasam- 
graha) is 7984. In the critical edition 121 long and 
1634 short passages have been proved to be interpola¬ 
tions. 


With regard to the readings adopted in the criti 


cal edition, it may be observed that subsequent re¬ 
searches have almost invariably confirmed the cor¬ 
rectness of the readings of the constituted text. Bel- 
loni-Filippi, in his article on the Kadru-Vinata epi¬ 
sode, justifies the excision of a passage (B. I. 22. 

No. 13 in App. I of the Adiparvan ), showing that 
the lacuna is only apparent and the textus simvlicior 
is quite in order. 23 Liiders, on the ground of intrinsic 




probability, pleads for the 


preference 



satyam 


camrtam eva ca, to which Edgerton had objected. 24 
The oldest Nepali MS of the Adiparvan , 700 years old, 
confirms not only many of the disputed readings of 
the constituted text but justifies some of the emenda¬ 
tions made by Sukthankar, and suonorts Ins views 
regarding hiatus and irregular sandhi , 25 This is un¬ 


impeachable evidence 


of 


the 


correctness 


of 


the 


method followed by Sukthankar. Katre has noticed 
that the use of the optative form iyat is not due to an 


error or irregularity, but it was the regular optative 


22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


Aranvakaparvan, Intr. p. xviii. 

A«co2i Mem. VnT., 1930, pp. 174-180. 

OLZ, 24, p. 1142 f. 

“Epic Studies (VII)”, ABORT, XIX, pp. 201-262, 
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form of the epic. 26 In the controversy between 
Johnston and De, 27 regarding kdncana in Mbh V. 19. 
15, the reading in the critical edition has been con¬ 
firmed by kaficana-druma-samnibha in Mbh . III. 40. 
2. Edgerton in his “The Goat and the Knife” justifies 
the reading adopted by the critical text. 28 The divi¬ 
sion of the epic into 100 sub-parvans as listed by 
Sukthankar is corroborated by an old Gujarati trans¬ 
lation of the Mbh. 29 


The recorded variants of the critical edition of 
the Mbh have opened up a new vista in the history 
of Indian Linguistics by paving a permanent way 
towards linguistic geography, and Indo-Aryan lin- 
guisticians were not slow to grasp the importance of 
the rich field awaiting investigation. A critical study 
of these epic variants is sure to yield fruitful results 
which will throw new light on the problem of epic 
language and literature. The critical edition has, in 
fact, re-awakened general interest in the Mbh and 
given impetus to a number of subsidiary studies by 
Edgerton, Katre, Kulkarni, Mehendale, Sen Gupta, 
Shende and others. 30 Sukthankar’s “The Bhrgus and 
the Bharata” is a fine specimen of higher criticism. 31 


Most of the reviews of the critical edition were 
critical and contained valuable material, instead of 
being merely formal; and in this connection, mention 
may particularly be made of those by Winternitz, 


26. JAOS, 57, pp. 316-17; NIA, I, p. 536; BDCR1, I, pp. 8-13. 

27. JRAS, 1939, p. 220 f; 1940, pp. 69 ff. 

28. JAOS , 59, pp. 366-368. 

29. Forbes Gujarati Grantha Mala, Nos. 15, 20. It is dated 

Samvat 1644 (= A.D. 1587); it supports the critical edition 

in omitting the Kanikamti. 

30. Shende and Kulkarni obtained the Ph D. of the University 

of Bombay for their theses entitled “Bhrgvangirasa ele¬ 
ment in the Mbh” and ‘‘Epic Variants.” 

31. “Epic Studies (VI)”, ABORI, XVm, pp. 1-76. 
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Liiders, Keith, Edgerton, Weller, Levi, De, Nag, 
Lesny, Belloni-Filippi and Pisani. 


Following the same principles as laid down in 
the Prolegomena and under the direction of the first 
General Editor and with the help of his trained band 
of Pandits and scholars have appeared the subsequent 


volumes of the critical edition. Sukthankar’s 


Adi- 


parvan was followed by the Virataparvan in 1936 edit¬ 
ed by Raghu Vira; and it speaks very highly for the 


thoroughness 


and 


triumph of 


the 


principles 


and 


methods outlined by the General Editor that the 


editor of the Virataparvan should admit 


that 




the 


technique of reconstruction has been perfected to such 
a degree that the personality of the editor has been 
almost eliminated”. As rightly observed by De, 
however, the skill and judgment of the mind that 
guides a critical work like this can never be dispensed 
with. 32 The Virataparvan is the “mangala” of the 
Mbh reciters, and the problem of the Virataparvan 
within the Mbh is sui generis . We are told that no¬ 
where in the entire Mbh two recensions recede from 
each other so widely as in the Virata , the shortest of 
the major Par vans, and this would be evident from 
the fact that out of 1834 stanzas in the text, the editor 
is sure about only 300; the rest bear wavy line. The 
editor has utilised thirty-two MSS; his testimonia 
comprise not less than fifteen commentaries, 
mendra’s Bharatamahjari , Javanese version, etc. 



the Virata , the 



For 

and Kashmirian MSS do not 


form separate categories: they are .equally good. 
There are 1178 interpolated passages in the footnotes 
and 62 long passages in Appendix I. Various con¬ 
cordances have been given; there is also a comparison 
between the Javanese version and the critical edition. 
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The Udyogaparvan made its appearance next in 
1940 under the editorship of that seasoned scholar 


and well-known Orientalist, S. K. De. 


Thirty-seven 


MSS were used for the Udyoga, and the testimonia 


include commentaries by Devabodha, 


Arjunamisra, 


Sarvajiianarayana, Samkara, and Nilakantha. 


The 


number of short additional passages is 595, and of 


lengthy insertions 14. 


The wavy line is not much in 


evidence. 


The Udyoga 


differs 


from 


the Adi and 


Virata in that the N. and S. recensions do not recede 


very materially 


from 


each 


other with 


regard to 


omission, transposition and variation of continuous 
passages. Sukthankar’s views about the flexibility 
of sandhis and metrically defective lines in the ori¬ 
ginal text have been borne out by the Udyoga also. 
The critical edition gives the Parvasamgraha figure 
for the Udyoga as 6698, and the constituted text con¬ 
tains 6063 stanzas and 197 chapters. Readings adopt¬ 
ed in the Udyoga on independent grounds are con¬ 
firmed by the Javanese extracts supplied by Juynboll. 
De fully endorses the remarks of Sukthankar and 
Raghu Vira about Sastri’s edition of the Mbh, which 
he calls a ‘misch-edition’, as the text is comoosite, 
containing much adventitious matter from the North. 


Sukthankar, Raghu Vira 


and 


De 


have 


definitely 


shown that Sastri places too much reliance on a single 
MS or a particular group of MSS which do not repre¬ 
sent the best tradition of the recension, pins his faith 
to the Parvasamgraha figures of chapters and verses 


to which he makes his text conform 


by curiously 


strenuous manipulation of stanza and chapter divi¬ 
sion, against his MS evidence. 33 Thus Sastri’s edition 
is far from being critical, but it gives a continuous 
southern version in a handy form. 

The first fascicule of the Ar any aka-par van, of 
which Sukthankar was the Editor, was published in 


m 


Udyogaparvan, Intr. 
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1941, and the final fascicule in January 1943, at the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, a few days before the 
sudden demise of Sukthankar. Twenty-eight MSS 
(plus two MSS not included in the Critical Appara¬ 
tus) headed by the unique and valuable birch bark 
Sarada codex, which presents the best and shortest 
version here also, were utilized for constituting the 
critical text. Two important testimonia, viz . Deva- 
bodha’s commentary and the Javanese version, are 
lacking for the Aranyaka. 


Considering the gigantic forest of ancient myths 


and legends in this parvan, 


its 


text is, relatively 


speaking, remarkably smooth, in relation to the Adi 
and Virata , as may be seen even from such exterior 
factors as comparative paucity of important variants 
and of the editorial wavy line indicative of discon¬ 
certing parallelisms and uncertainties. It is worth 


noting that no MS calls it Vana-parvan, which is the 


name by which it is known in the vulgate and other 
printed editions. The critical edition has 16 sub- 


parvans and 299 adhyayas; 



presents the shortest 


text compared with the Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
editions. 


The episodic material of this parvan, comprising 


ancient gat has and anuvamsa stanzas, stories 


des 


criptions, discourses on moral, ethical and philoso 


phical topics 


etc 


is not a subsequent elaboration 


secondarily introduced, but formed part of the ori¬ 
ginal epic, its purpose in the epic being to fill up the 


temporal hiatuses 




m 


the 


narrative 


(viz 


twelve 


years 


> 


exile, etc.). Similar material in the Bhisma 


Sdnti and Anusasana was also in the original epic. 
It may be observed that there are close and striking 
resemblances between many of these stories as found 
in the Mbh and the Puranas. Though in a few cases 



* t 


I 
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the assumption of independent common source may 
be correct, in most cases compilers of the late versions 
of the Puranas have drawn their material from the 
Mbk narratives. 

The Aranyaka presents a curious phenomenon in 
that in this parvan, the N. version is considerably 


longer than the S.; the vulgate contains fourteen 
whole adhyayas which are entirely absent in the S. 
edition as also in the critical edition. The important 
and interesting legends of Nala, Rsyasrnga and Savitri 
are critically edited here for the first time. The 


fourteen 


time. 


The 


temptation of Arjuna by Urvasx (App. No. 6), story 
of the killing of Naraka and rescue of the Earth (App. 
No. 16), and the visit of Durvasas to Yudlrsthira, etc. 
(App. No. 25) (and other lengthy passages totalling 
thirty-one) have been relegated to the Appendix on 


documentary and intrinsic evidence. 


It is interesting 


to note that the Bharatamanjan also omits these three 
incidents. 34 

The Sdbhdparvan was begun under Sukthankar as 
General Editor, and he had seen through the whole 


critical text, etc. 


Its final fascicule appeared under 


the General Editorship of S. K. Belvalkar. 

Of the Sabhaparvan, edited by F. Edgerton, the 
first fascicule appeared in 1943 and the second in 
1944. In all thirty MSS have been utilized for the 


1944. In all 

Sabhaparvan. 


With regard to the classification 


of 


MSS, the Editor considers it more 


appropriate to 


assume three independent recensions instead of two, 
viz . Western (comprising Sarada and K, i.e. Deva- 
nagarl group allied to the Kashmir version), Eastern 
(comprising Nepali, Maithili, Bengali and Devanagari 


other than K) 


and Southern 


(comprising Telugu, 


Grantha and Malayalam). 


Among the commentaries 


used, Devabodha’s text shows close resemblance to 


34. Aranyakaparvan, Intr. 
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the Kashmirian recension, whereas Vadiraja’s text 
belongs to the southern recension. Of the additional 
testimonia, the text of Bharat amah] art was of mini¬ 
mal value, and no Javanese version of the Sabha- 
parvan is yet reported. 

The constituted text is divided into 72 adhyayas, 
—precisely the number in the Parvasamgraha (I. 2. 
103). The total number of slokas attributed to the 
Sabhaparvan according to the Parvasamgraha is 2511, 
whereas the critical edition shows 2390 (or 2432, if 
extra-length stanzas are reckoned as one and a half). 
The number of stanzas in Bombay and Calcutta edi¬ 
tions is almost identical, viz. 2751, nearly 300 more 

than the number in the critical edition. Sastri’s text 

* 

contains 4511 (or more than 2000 more than our text). 
The longest single insertion in Sastri’s text is the 
glorification of Krsna put into the mouth of Bhlsma 
in the Sisupalavadha episode (II. 34-40 in Sastri) 
which is not found in Northern MSS. 


* Among the notable omissions may be mentioned 
(1) the celebrated prayer of Draupadi to Krsna (B. 
II. 68. 41-46) when Duhsasana was stripping off her 
garments, 3,5 and (2) the scene in which Kunti takes 
leave of the exiled Pandavas (B. II. 79. 21-29), which 
have been excluded on the strength of conclusive 
MSS evidence. According to the Editor, from the 
artistic standpoint, the text seems to gain rather than 
lose by the exclusion of these. 


The reference to the city of Rome (II. 28. 49) 
indicates the period not earlier than the first century 
B.C. as the date of the original. 

' As already stated, Sukthankar suddenly passed 
away oh 2*lst January 1943, and his mantle fell on 

35. Sabhaparvan, Intr. It may be observed that Wintemitz had 

already recognised this as an interpolation, partly on 
textual grounds, partly because of the plot of the Duta - 
vakya (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 299-304). 
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the worthy shoulders of S. K. Belvalkar, and he has 
proved himself a capable successor by satisfactorily 
handling the problems relating to the Bhlsma and 
other parvans. So far Belvalkar, as General Editor, 
has brought out the Bhismaparvan and the Sdntiparvan 
(six fascicules) edited by himself, the Karnaparvan 
(one fascicule) edited by P. L. Vaidya, and Drona- 
parvan (one fascicule) edited by S. K. De. The 
Sauptikaparvan edited by H. D. Velankar and the 
Stfiparvan edited by V. G. Paranjpe have been print¬ 
ed, but not yet released on account of some technical 
difficulties. R. N. Dandekar’s Salyaparvan is almost 
ready. 

* 

The Bhismaparvan , edited by Belvalkar, is based 
on thirty-four (plus four more for supplementary 
notes) MSS and five (plus occasionally three mGre) 
commentaries. The commentary of Devabodha was 
available for the entire Bhlsma excepting the Gita* 
The Javanese version, two epitomes, and Telugu and 
Persian translations have been referred to for critical 
purposes. The critical text contains 117. adhyayas, 
ahd of longer additional passages there are only six. 
So far as the Bhlsma is concerned, it is found that 
the main recensions are only two and not three as 
assumed for the Sab ha. 

The text of the Bhlsma , except in some ten or 
twelve chapters, is fairly smooth and the wavy line 
has not been much used. The Durgdstotra at the 
beginning of the Bhg and the repetitious episode of 
the death of Sveta in the account of the first day's 
battle are among the important passages relegated 
to the Appendix. Some late additions such as the 
Visvopakhyana (B. VI. 65-68; Cr. Ed. VI. 61-64) and 
the reduplication of the Krsnapratijnabhanga episode 
in the third and the ninth day of the battle, are found 
in all MSS, and are retained in the Critical edition. 36 
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Belvalkar has enhanced the value of the critical 
edition by introducing some new features in addition 
to those usual in the earlier volumes of the critical 
edition. The very useful “Pedigree of the Bhisma- 
parvan MSS” gives a clear idea of the interferences 
and contaminations between different branches of 
tradition and shows only a few MSS as the pure 
representatives of an unmixed transmission from the 
archetype. After the Appendices, there are “Critical 
Notes” dealing with textual criticism, interpretation 
of words and passages, comparison with other works, 
especially the Puranas, bibliography, etc. 

Six fascicules of the Santiparvan and one each 
of the Karnaparvan and the Dronaparvan have been 
published so far. In the absence of exhaustive critical 
introduction and appendices, which will appear in the 
final fascicules of the respective parvans, it is not 


possible to deal with these volumes in detail 


We 


shall content ourselves with a brief outline of the 
critical edition of these parvans. 

The total number of individual MSS utilised for 
the entire Santiparvan is fifty-two for the text and 
eight for the commentaries. Three very rare and 
important MSS were used for the Santiparvan, viz. 
(1) a unique 6arada MS belonging to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris; (2) a complete Bengali MS for the 
entire parvan bearing a date corresponding to A.D. 
1687; and (3) the oldest MS for the Santi, —the unique 
Nepali MS written in Maithili bearing a date corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. 1519. For the Rajadharma section, 


the 


testimonia 


comprise 


of 


four 


commentaries 


(Arjunamisra’s Bharatarthadipika, Vimalabodha’: 
Durghatarthaprakasini . Nllakantha’s Bharatabbdva 


d rpa 


and Vadiraia’s Laksdlamkara ) 


one 


epitome 


(Ksemendra’s Bhdratamanian) and one translation 
(Tikkana’s Andhra Mahabhdratamu). The Moksa- 
dharma section, which contains several prose passages 
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divided into paragraphs of varying lengths, has the 
same testimonia, with the only difference that the 
following five commentaries were used:—Arjuna- 
misra’s Bhdratarthadipika, Nilakantha’s Bharata- 
bhavadipa, Paramananda Bhattacarya’s Moksadhar - 
rnatika , Vidyasagara’s Vyakhydnaratndvali, and 
Vadiraja’s Laksalarhkdra . The Appendixes to the par- 
van will consist of (1) Longer Passages, (2) Closer 
parallelisms between sections of Moksadharma and 
some Purana texts, (3) Critical notes, (4) Concord¬ 
ance, etc. The General Introduction will deal with 
the critical estimate of the MS material used and a 
discussion of the several literary, historical and phi¬ 
losophical topics which will have to be considered in 
that connection. Belvalkar is the Editor of the 
Santiparvan 37 

The Dronaparvan is being edited by the veteran 
Sanskritist and well-known Indologist, S. K. De, who 
has already edited the Udyogaparvan. The consti¬ 
tuted text, which approaches much nearer the Parva- 
samgraha figure of 170 adhyayas as against 202 of 
the vulgate, is based on thirty-five MSS of different 
recensions and versions, the standard and method of 
text-reconstitution being almost the same as in the 
earlier parvans. Five commentaries, viz . by Arjuna- 
misra (incomplete), Caturbhuja, Devabodha, Nila- 
kantha and Vadiraja, have been used as testimonia. 
The largest insertion consists of twenty adhyayas in 
the vulgate containing the legends of Mrtyu (chs. 
52-4), of Srnjaya and his son Suvarnasthlvin (ch. 55) 
and the lengthy episode of Sodasarajakiya (chs. 56- 
71), which are all really the secondary elaborations 
of the same legends and episodes found in the Santi¬ 
parvan (Cr. Ed, 29-31; 248-50), and hence omitted 

37. Santiparvan , Fasc. 18-10 (Raiadharma), Fasc. 21 (Apad- 

dharma), Fasc. 22, <S3 ? 24 (Moksadharma). Poona, 1949-53. 
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from the Dronaparvan. The printed fascicule runs 
up to Abhimanyuvadha. 38 

Thirty-two out of a total of fifty-six MSS were 
used for the Karnaparvan edited by P. L. Vaidya, 
of which one fascicule has been published. The testi- 
monia consist of four commentaries, viz. those by 
Arjunamisra, Caturbhujamisra, Nllakantha, and 
Vadiraja, three epitomes, viz. Ksemendra’s Bharata- 
wnanjari, Maladhari Devaprabha’s Pdndavacarita, and 
Amaracandrasuri’s Balabharata, and one translation, 
viz. Tikkana’s Andhra Bharatamu. Several MSS, 
both in the N. and S. recensions, are not consistent in 
their values. An interesting feature of this parvan, 
as observed by Vaidya, is that some MSS, which in 
earlier stages, represented the northern recension, 
developed a tendency to go over to the southern re¬ 
cension. 39 


We may now refer to some special features of 
the critical edition. Interpolations form an import¬ 
ant aspect in this connection. We are apt to miss in 
the critical edition some of the interesting episodes 
which we were used to associate with the Mbh; but 
really speaking, we miss nothing of any importance 
in the critical edition. As regards interpolations, I 
may draw attention to the following that are the most 
interesting: Ganesa episode; dramatic scene at the 
svayamvara of DraupadI; and Kanikaniti from the 
Adiparvan; Dtirqd-hymns in the Virata and the 
Bhisma ; Sri Krsna clothing Draupadi in the Sabhd; 
story of Durvasas, when he comes to the Pandavas 
for dinner; and Urvasi’s advances to Ariuna in the 
Aranyaka; one adhyaya from the Sanatsujatiya in the 
ZJdvoaa, which has not been commented on by San- 



38. Dronaparvan , Fasc. 25, 1953. 

39. Kavnaparvan, Fasc. 20, 1950. 
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sages has been thoroughly established on indubitable 
MS evidence. As rightly observed by Wintemitz, 
not even one of the passages relegated to the foot 
potes or the Appendix 


a 


will be found to be a real 
loss to the epic as poetry.” 40 

Attention may also be drawn to the important 
discoveries of Sukthankar. He brought to light the 


old 


ii 


Sarada Codex” and established the 


a 


K 


77 


version 


Then he pointed out the importance of Devabodha’s 
commentary, which was collated for the first time. 
One of the fruitful results of the search for old MSS 


of the Mbh carried on by the B. O. R. I. was the dis¬ 
covery of the oldest Neoali MS of the Adiparvan by 
Raj guru Hemraja Pandit. 

Before proceeding to the articles, let me empha¬ 
sise the importance of the critical edition for scholars. 
Reference has already been made to the serious draw¬ 
backs of earlier studies owing to want of a critical 
edition of the text. Keith rightly stresses the value 
of the critical edition by observing that in gramma 


tical. 


metrical, historical, religious or sociological 


studies it is important to see whether conclusions are 
based on old material or on mere various readings 
of no great authority. The critical edition supplies 
material for solving all these questions in an effective 
shape. 41 Citations from the Mbh would nowadays 
be useless unless they are authenticated, so to sav 
certified, bv the critical edition. Therefore for all 
scholarly purposes the critical edition should always 
be consulted and cited for the parvans so far publish¬ 
ed by the B. O. R. Institute; otherwise the citations 
are as good as useless. Besides giving the critical 
text, the critical edition gives a digest of the manu¬ 
script tradition of the Mbh extending over nearly a 
thousand years. In the critical edition, as observed 
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ABOR1, XV, p. 172. 


41. 


Keith, Id, IK, p. 767. 
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to reach the form 


by Pisani, the editors have tried 

which the poem had before its spreading through 
India.... 

the different recensions and branches of tradition 




the archetype which stands at the basis of 


Inseparably connected with the question of the 

-» 1 • i • _ il. _ • JI ^ C4-i /\r*^ VkTT 


critical edition is the series of 


Epic 


Studies 


by 


Sukthankar, which attempts to answer with great 
precision and in detail, some of the fundamental cri¬ 
ticisms levelled against the principles enunciated in 
the Prolegomena or their application in particular 
contexts. In the first, entitled “Some Aspects of the 
Mahabharata Canon/’ 43 Sukthankar sets forth his 
reasons for adopting particular readings in the text 
objected to by Weller and Edgerton, and maintains 
the enumeration of exactly 100 sub-parvans in the 


Parvasamgraha list. Epic Studies II: “Further Text- 
Critical Notes” 44 states the reasons that guided him 
in his choice of readings in question, which have 
been criticized by Winternitz. It has rightly been 
observed that we are apt to prefer the readings of 
the vulgate which appear at first sight to be better 
than the constituted text. Ruben’s criticism 45 of the 
principles underlying the preparation of the edition 
and the constitution of the text has been effectively 
met in Epic Studies III. 46 Ruben states the aims 
and methods of classical philology, and writes about 
their application to the problems of the Mbh textual 
criticism; but these cannot be applied to the Mbh in 


- v 


toto. 


Ruben further contends that the 



MS 


as a matter of fact does not differ from other MSS, 


42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


v > / - 


46. 


ABORl XXK, p. 303. 

JBBRAS , N.S., IV, pp. 157-178. 

ABORl, XI, pp. 165-191. 

“Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mahabharata”, AO, 8, 
pp. 240-256. 

“Dr. Ruben on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata”, 

ABORl , XI, pp. 259-283. 
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and that every contextual criterion is problematic. 
The first evidently is untenable; and after detailed 
discussion, Sukthankar has shown that the criterion 
of intrinsic probability is not problematic at all, but 
quite definite and conclusive. ‘ 


“More Text-Critical 
Notes” 47 form the next part of the Epic Studies (IV). 
After referring to the points from the Prolegomena 


on which there 


was 


consensus of 


opinion 


among 


scholars, Sukthankar sets forth in detail his reasons 
for the choice of the readings in the critical text in 
view of Winternitz’s preference for certain other read¬ 
ings in his review of the Adiparvan. We shall later 
refer to “Mahabharata Commentators” (Epic Studies 
V). 48 In “The Bhrgus and the Bharata” (Epic Stu¬ 
dies VI), 49 Sukthankar has given myths and legends 
relating to the Bhrgus occurring in the Mbh to show 
the vital part played by the Bhrgus in the shaping and 

development of the epic. It is also shown that the 
original Bharata became the 


Mahabharata 


at the 


hands of the Bhrgus. This highly illuminating paper 
has served as the basis of other articles and disserta¬ 


tions which have pursued the subject further. 50 In 

the next paper on Epic Studies (VII), “The Oldest 

Extant MS of the Adiparvan/ 5,31 which is 700 years 

old and hails from Nepal, is described with a facsimile 

plate, collated with the published text, and it is 

shown that the MS almost invariably supports the 
critical text. 


47. ABORI, XVI, pp. 90-113. 

48. ABORI , XVH, pp. 185-202. 

49. ABORI , XVIII, pp. 1-76. 

50. Weller, “Who were the Bhriguids?” ABORI , XVUI, pp. 

296-320; A. P Karmarkar, “Dr. Sukthankar’s Theory. 

and the light it throws on the Dravidian Problem”, ABORI, 
XX, pp. 21-24; Agrawala, “Bhrguvamsa aur Bharata”, NPP, 
6ravana 1997, pp. 105-162. 

51. ABORI, XIX, pp. 201-262: “Epic Studies (YIH)” dealing 

with “Ramopakhyana and Ram ay ana” is mentioned later 
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In connection with the reading hasyarupejia 
Samkarah (I. 57. 21) as against the vulgate hamsa- 
r upena cesvarah supported by Winternitz and Meyer, 
Sukthankar has written a note under “Epic Ques¬ 
tions (I): Does Indra assume the form of a Swan?” 52 
Additional evidence in the form of the newly dis¬ 
covered Nepalese MS has been adduced. It is doubt¬ 
ed whether Indra in the context could have had any 
reason for assuming the form of Hamsa as suggested 
by Meyer. The Hamsa incarnation of Indra is shown 
to be “nothing more than a canard.” The second 
article in the series, unfortunately the last published 
article from Sukthankar, appeared in the Silver 
Jubilee Number of the Annals: 53 It deals with the 
Parvasamgraha figures and shows how an exaggerat¬ 
ed reliance on them would lead to misleading results 
and curious conclusions. A conspectus of the figures 
for the Adhyayas and Slokas of the eighteen parvans 
of the Mbh from the Parvasamgraha chapter accord¬ 
ing to the critical edition, the Javanese version, and 
the Southern recension by P. P. S. Sastri have been 
given in a tabular form, and observations on the 
figures of the table follow. There is another table 
giving the figures for the Adhyayas and slokas for 
the eighteen parvans arrived at by a collation of 
various extant versions of the Parvasamgraha chap¬ 
ter of the Adiparvan . 

Edgerton has started “Epic Studies: Second 
Series” of which Nos. 1, 2 and 3 deal respectively 
with (1) Grammar and Syntax, (2) Metre, and (3) 
Vocabulary in the Sabhdparvan : 54 S. K. De has 
given a list of words and phrases peculiar to epic 
usage in “Some Lexicographical Notes on the Udvoga- 
parvan of the Mbh ”, the main purpose of the notes 
being to register and tabulate usages, rather than to 

52. BDCBL I. pp. 1-7. 53. ABORT, XXIII, pp. 549-558. 

54. BDCRI, V, pp. 1-12. 
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attempt authoritative interpretation. 


The 


critical 


text 


has 


been 


used 


throughout. 


Jo 4* 


In his 


4i 


Mbh 


Notesof which three have so far appeared in the 
Annals, and in another article, V. S. Agrawala dis¬ 
cusses the words occurring in the Mbh. His “§im- 


sumarasirah JJ disputes the reading simmiridrapuram 

in the critical edition (I. 176. 15), and maintains the 
reading SiThsumdrasirah as preserved in the vulgate 
(I. 185. 16) on the ground that sirhsumdrasirah means 
makaratorana, “the architrave of the gateway adorn¬ 
ed with fish-tailed crocodile. 


«Mbh Notes 





m 


(iii) upasrtah (iv) Havana, and (v) story of 


deals 

with (i) vdranau sastihdyanau, (ii) dvaipa and vaiyd 
ghra, 

Yavakrita. It is shown that (i) at sixty an elephant 
is full grown; (ii) dvaipa and vaiyaghra mean chariots 
covered with the skins of dtnpin and vyaghra respec¬ 
tively; (iii) suggests upasrtah for upasrtan in the 
vulgate (III. 240. 4-5), observing that Sukthankar 
has preferred upasrtah (Cr. Ed., III. 229. 5) as “un¬ 


doubtedly the correct reading” “though rather feebly 
supported by the MS evidence”; (iv) Havana means 


a dowry or nuptial presents. 66 


In 


U 


Mbh Notes IT 


Agrawala justifies the reading prdkdvavapra in 


the 


critical edition (IV. 10. 



in preference to prakdror 


vaksa of the Kashmiri MS. It is shown that the term 
prdkdravawa as the qualifying epithet of kundala 
was used in a technical sense as the name of a parti- 

■T 

cular kind of ear-ornament (kundala). Illustrations 
of prdkdravaryra kundala , which is not found in post- 
£np<ra have been given from Bharhut. 57 “Mbh 
Note* TIT” deal* with (i) Simsumnratirah, (ii) vaiynah- 
ra. (iii) Pfirva-Yavata and TJttara-Yavata legends, (iv) 

rrraveritd , (v) mnh nryarnhna. and (vi) vrati. Agrawala 

shows that (i) Simsurndrasirah is to be preferred to 


54a. DiUshit Mem. Vo I. (B0CRI, Vlll), pp. 1-33. 

55. JfSOA. 1939. pp. 168-9. 56. ABOR1, XXI, pp. 286-4. 

.57. ABORI, XXm, pp. 19-22. 
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Shhsumarapurah stating that it is a very fit example 
of lectio dixficuior and mat the oldest extant MS ot me 
Adiparvan Jtrom Nepal reads simsumdrasirati and sets 
the seal of final approval on this debated reading* It 
is pointed out that feeble textual support is not the 
final argument in rejecting an otherwise superior 
reading; (li) there are other references to vaiyagnra 


in the epic; 


(iii) 


Purva-Yayata and Uttara-Yayata 


legends are authenticated by the critical edition; (iv) 


praverita in I. 68. 73 




meaning 


a 


thrown about, cast 


hither and thither, cast away”, has connection with 
the dialectical Hindi root pabe$ana also written as 
pave rand; (v) mahapardhna in I. 181. 40 is the AsadhI 


44 



day; and (vi) prati in H. 5. 68 is the name of a coin. 68 

Belvalkar has started a new series dealing with 
Some Interesting Problems in Mbh Text-Transmis 
sion” that appealed to him while preparing the criti¬ 
cal edition of the Bhismaparvan . His studies of four 
problems have been published so far. Problem No. 
deals with the repetition of two stanzas (B. 14. 25-26, 
absent in the Critical Edition, and B. 14. 57 cd-59 ab 
Cr. Ed. 15. 53-54) which is found in ten out of fifty- 
nine MSS examined for the critical edition of the 
Bhismaparvan . The problem considered is how the 
stanzas were shifted from the later to the earlier 
place in the Mbh. The explanation given is that the 
twenty MSS (10+9+1) which exhibit the three acci¬ 
dents of repetition, transposition and omission pre¬ 
suppose a parent MS with a loosened folio with miss 
ing folio number, which got misplaced. From the 
circumstance that no MS representing the Southern 


Recession is involved in these 


three 


more or less 


related accidents, but representatives of the Norther 
Recension (Sarada, Kashmiri, Devanagari and even 

Bengali) alone are so involved, support is found for 


58. 


ABORl, XXVI, pp. 283-297. 
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the theory of only two main Recensions of the Maha 


bharata text 


transmission 


Edition. 59 Problem No. 

adopted 


adopted 


in 


the Critical 




deals 

in 


with 


the 


reading 


Cr. 


Ed. 


VI. 


55. 


16 



The stanza is 



The vulgate reads 


VI. 59. 17=Sastri, VI. 54. 17 


fafofwr: 3lt: ; I 





Cs ^ 


armpptf II 


There are no less than 22 variants (besides six 
found in MSS not included in the Critical Apparatus), 
of which classification according to the versions has 


been given 


Only 



of these 28 readings seem pos 


sible as they make some sense after slight correction. 
Rules about objective evidence have been formulat¬ 
ed. But in cases such as the present one, where 
variants offered are so diverse and where nearly a 
dozen different interpretations of the pada are pos¬ 
sible, the problem is: Can we always avoid bringing 
in subjective considerations and choosing a reading 
which gives “the best” sense? The critical edition 


accepts 


the 


reading 


of 


the 


best MS. viz. S 



i 


needing only a slight correction in 
two letters which was made on the basis of 


the readings of the allied MSS K 
This is a legitimate procedure 

remarks that “ 
of the text-critic 


i -2 (faun forqfcr.) 

Belvalkar rightly 
passage like the above is the despair 

deals with the 
rushing against 

in 


Problem No 



It is shown that the reduplication of the incident 


repetition of the incident of Krsna_ 

Bhisma, which first appears in the third day’s battle v __ 

55. 89-92, 98), in the tenth day’s battle (in 102 55-58 
64). 

on the third day is secondary, being an afterthought 
with the express purpose of engrafting the sectarian 
Visvopakhyana on the main story. Incidentally it is 

ABOKlTxXV^ pp, 239-43 


59 


ABORI, XXV, pp. 82-7 
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hinted that the third was the penultimate day of 
Bhlsma’s generalship in an earlier stage of the epic. 
Belvalkar observes “that the present 18-day battle is 
frightfully padded up by reduplications, exaggera¬ 
tions and inventions of the miraculous is generally 
conceded.'’ 61 Problem No. 4 considers the question 
raised in the review of the Bhismaparvan ( JAOS , 70, 
pp. 117-119) whether, in admitting into the consti¬ 
tuted text about a dozen passages omitted by practi¬ 
cally the entire Southern recension, the principle 
enunciated by Sukthankar (Prolegomena , p. xcv) 62 
has not been seriously violated. The article deals 
exhaustively with all twelve cases and advances 
arguments in justification of their inclusion. 63 


Now to turn to the other articles regarding text 


criticism, interpretation, etc. Edgerton 64 has, on re¬ 
constructing a line from the Sabhaparvan with the 
first three syllables doubtful (B. II. 31, 72 ab: C. II. 
1175 cd; Crit. Ed. II. 28. 49 ab), concluded that if Kern's 


identification 


of 


Yavanapura 


with 


Alexandria 


be 


right and if his own conjecture as to Antioch should 
prove to be a good guess, then this single line of the 
Mbh would refer to three most important cities of 


the 


Hellenistic-Roman world: Antioch, Rome 


and 


Alexandria,—evidently the oldest mention of Rome 


or Romans in Indian literature. 


In 


U 


The Goat and the 


61. ABORI , XXVI, pp. 106-119. 

62. “All lines belonging to one recension only, and a fortiori 

such -as pertain to a combination of MSS amounting to 
less than a recension and which are not necessary for the 
context” have to be considered as additions and “placed in 
the footnotes or the Appendix, pending further inquiry re¬ 
garding their credentials.” 

ABORI, XXXI, pp. 100-107. 

“Rome and (2) Antioch in the Mahabharata”, JAOS 56, 
pp. 262-265. Cr. Ed, II. 28,49 ab reads: 

sRTRff (?) fhrf ^ 5* ?r«rr i 


63. 
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Knife,” e5 Edgerton first gives the fable and refers to 
the corrupt vulgate text, H. 66. 8, which stands as 
II. 59. 9 in the critical edition. The vulgate is defec¬ 


tive in three p&das and no sense can be made out of 
it. Edgerton stresses the importance of the critical 

edition by indicating 


44 


how much valuable time was 


spent by so many brilliant and distinguished scholars 
like Pischel, Roth, Oldenberg, Ludwig, Keith and 
Andersen “in trying to make sense out of what now 
turns out to be merely a batch of late and corrupt 

rubbish.” 66 


44 


Epic 


Tristubh and its Hypermetric 


Varieties” 67 by Edgerton draws attention to at least 
two radically different types of tristubh-jagafi, one 
found in the Sabha and the other in the Virata. Hyper 
metric tristubhs occur only in the Sabha type, never 
in the Virata type. Submetrieal lines are very few. 
Levi in his “Tato jayam udvrayet ” 68 translates the 
expression as “may one make victory issue there¬ 
from” in preference to P. C. Ray (“must the word 


t 


success’ (Jaya) be uttered”) and Nilakantha (tatdh 


under the influence of Sarasvatl; jaya—Mbh). 


He 


further states that the Mbh glorifies the Ksatriya 


65. 


JAOS , 59, pp. 366-8. Cr. Ed., 13. 59.9 reads: 

3Fsft 




5TW few 
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®rt ^fr: Tnffrt: n 


B. IL 66.8 reads: 
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66 

68 


JAOS, 59, p. 367 


67 


JAOS, 59, pp. 159-174. 


BCV, pp. 97 ff. Eng. Trans, by L. G. Khare, ABORl 

pp. 13-20. 
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caste and the ideal role assigned to it in the Hindu 

society, and points out to the K^atriyas the glory of 
the god who guarantees them success and safety. 
Rajaguru Hemaraja, the discoverer of the oldest 
Nepalese MS of the Adiparvan, has contributed 
interesting and instructive article in Sanskrit: ‘ 


an 


“Some 

Reflections on the Mahabharata”, 69 which discusses 
some important problems connected with the history 
of the epic. He shows that there is no separate work 


called Jaya , but it denotes Bharata and Mahabharata, 
which are respectively by Vyasa and Vaisampayana, 


with 24,000 and 100,000 stanzas. He regards 

interpolation. Another 





as 


an 



tremely important paper is by V. Pisani entitled 
“The Rise of the Mahabharata”. 70 The author praises 
the critical edition of the Mbh, and regards the epic 
as the conscious work of a poet, in which didactic and 
aupakhyanic matter as well as single didactic episodes 
have been inserted according to a plan. According 
to Pisani, the Bhagavadglta, is the heart and kernel 
of the Mbh: The author of the epic was a Brahmana 
and a Bhargava, and he has employed the already 
existing material consisting of (i) the old Bharata and 


Mahabharata, 


(ii) 


single 



episodes relating to the 
etc., (iii) edifying upa- 


heroes of the Bharata 
khyanas, religious and moral, (iv) Brahmanical tradi- 
tions, etc., and to this he added his own creations: 
The Mbh has arisen between the second and fourth 
centuries A.D. Another equally important article is 
by R. N. Dandekar entitled “The Mahabharata: Origin 


and Growth 


y* 


Dandekar 


begins by stressing 


the 


importance of the Mbh and by giving views of several 
scholars about the origin and growth of the Mbh, 
which he has subjected to just criticism. His own 
view is that the beginnings of the Mbh have to be 


69. 

70. 


ABOFJ, XVT. pp. 212-231. 
Festschrift Thomas, pp. 166-176. 
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traced back to a period before the Vedic Samhitas 
came into existence. He finds that the beginnings of 
ancient Indian literature are characterised by two 
distinct literary traditions, which he calls the suta- 


tradition and the mantra-tradition. 


The 


mantra 


tradition, relating to religious thought and practice, 
soon came to be consolidated and began to manifest 
itself in fixed literary forms. 


The 


suta- tradition 


large amount of popular, bardic, legend 


comprising a 
ary and historical material, however, continued 


to 


remain fluid for a pretty long time. The historical 
epic-poem, which dealt with the Bharata war and was 
appropriately called Jay a, was the first literary monu¬ 
ment belonging to the siita-tradition. Jaya gradually 
became transformed into the epic Bharata by the addi¬ 
tion of many ancient epic lays. The rise of Krsnaism 
on the religious horizon of ancient India synchronised 
with the partially accomplished process of enlarging 


the historical poem 


Jaya 


into 

Krsna soon became the central 


the 


epic 


Bharata 


figure of the 


epic 


Bharata, which is thus the result of the operation of 


the process of bardic 


enlargement 


and Krsnaite 


redaction on the historical poem Jaya. The elements 
relating to Brahmanic dharma and ntti were super¬ 
imposed upon the bardic-historical elements derived 


from the siita-tradition 


and the religio-ethical ele- 

the 


ments derived from Krsnaism—and eventually 
Bharata became transformed into the Mahabharata . 
The Bhargavas were primarily responsible for the 


Brahmanisation of the epic. 70a 


a 


the Mahabharata” 7 


Literary Styles in 


is an article in Hindi by Agra 


wala, in which he refers to the seven different styles 
emnloved by the author of the epic as necessitated 
by different occasions. Dasharatha Sarma interprets 
the word “upatalpa” to mean “a small tower or tur- 


‘t'sT 


70a. University 


71 



Ceylon Review , XII, pp. 65-85 


Hindustani (reprint), pp. 387-394 
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ret”. 72 F. Otto Schrader in “Apocryphal Brahma- 
purana” 73 shows that chapters 235-244 of the Brahma - 
purdna have been borrowed from different chapters 
of the Santiparvan, though many readings of the 
Purdna disagree with those in the Santiparvan . He 
suggests that at least a selection of these readings 
will have to be registered in the critical edition of 
the Mbh. A. P. Banerji-Sastri draws attention to 
“A Mithila copy of the Salyaparvan of the Mahabha- 

rata” 74 dated Saka 1537, Samvat 1672 (i.e., 1615 
A.D.), and gives variants with the Kumbhakonam 
Edition. Arabic version of the Mbh legend as trans¬ 
lated into French by M. Reinaud from the original 
Persian work “Modjmel-altevarykh”, has been given 
by R. G. Harshe. 75 


C. H. Shaikh invites attention to the “Transla¬ 


tions of the Mbh into Arabic and Persion.” 76 
MSS in the Travancore University Collection 


>5 


Mbh 

have 


been recorded by P. K. Narayan Pillai. 77 A. Esteller's 
“The Mbh Text-Criticism” is a review article on the 
Santiparvan, Moksadharma (Fasc. 22), and considers 
the readings in the critical edition under (I) sample 
doubtful cases, (II) the problem of hiatus, (III) hyper¬ 
metric padas, (IV) six-pada slokas, (V) the prose vs. 
verse problem, (VI) swapping tricks of the trans¬ 
mitters, and (VII) conclusion. He suggests that “a 
group of scholars should be set, under proper direc¬ 
tion and supervision, to work on the parvans already 


critically edited in order 


to 


produce a systematic 


series of monographs on subiects likely to throw new 
light on the text-critical problems.” 78 M. A. Chugh- 
tai describes the “Illustrated edition of the Razm 


72. IC, I. pp. 682-3. 73. TC , II, pp. 591-2. 

74. JBOBS, XXVII, pp. 570-692. 75. BDCRI, II. pp. 314-324. 

76. BDCRI , V, pp. 267-280. 77. Ibid, pp. 35-54. 

78. JBBRAS, XVIII, 242-58. 
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Nama,” a Persian version of the Epic made at Akbar*s 
court. 79 

Turning now to linguistic studies, vje find that 
the critical edition has supplied vast material for 
systematic study in various ways, e. g., on regional 
basis also by grouping the variants under different 


heads 


with 


relation to the MS 


sources. 


De has 


rightly observed in this connection that if epic vari¬ 
ants are studied in the same way as the Vedic variants 
have been studied, they are bound to add very con¬ 


siderably to our knowledge of 


epic language 


and 


literature 


zyat as equivalent of a 


Katre has referred to the usage of epic 


optative in form 


general past tense 


though 


In 


U 


Verbs 


of 


Movement 


and 


their Variants in the Critical Edition of the Adipar 


van 


E 


D 


Kulkami 


has 


presented the 


entire 


variant material according to the roots found in the 
constituted text, the variant forms being recorded 
in brackets, indicating the source of the reading con¬ 
cerned. Variants show the substitution of synony¬ 
mic verbal bases for the difficult iydt . Kulkarni has 
further written four articles on “Un-Paninian Forms 
and Usages in the Critical Edition of the Mahnbhd - 


rata 


In 


it 


Accusative 


Singulars 


of asmad 


yvsmad in the Mbh 




Kulkami shows 


that out 


and 

of 


mam, md and tvam y tvd , critical study of the Vana 


and 17 diioaa 

tvd, are favor 


unmistakablv 


indicates that md 


and 


favoured by the southern recension, especially 


Malavalam version 


of the 


absolutives 


M. A. MAhendale. on a study 


in 


the 


Vird tavarv an 


Critical 


Edition of the 


finds that absolutives in 


number those in -tvd 


va far out 


Only two instances of irregular 



79 

81 

82 




rdckt. v 

3 An? 57 . 


2*1 ff. 

316-7: NT A. I 


80 


JNO XT 


BDC'pf. IT .At>p. pp. 1-113 


536; BDCRI. I 


603 


8-13 


AB(V*l. XXTV 


84 


pn 


83-97: BDCRl jv, pp. 227-45: NIA. VI 


BDCRI V, pn. 13-33 


Siddha-Bharati, I, pp. 241-5 
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absolutives of non-compound roots and five of com 


pound roots have been recorded. 85 “The Dative and 
its Variant s’ 5 forms the first of a series of articles on 
“Case Variation in the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata” by E. D. Kulkami. 86 

Now we come to the different papers dealing 
with the episodes in the Mbh. M. G. Panse has com¬ 
pared the Marathi versions of the Adiparvan by 


U 


a 


M. G. Panse has com- 


of 


the Adiparvan by 


Vi^nudasa Nama, Muktesvara and Madhava with the 


critical text of the Adiparvan . Q6a 


While presentmg 


the story of Janamejaya’s Sarpasatra and the legends 
connected with it, Winternitz 87 points out the strik¬ 
ing parallels with similar myths of other countries; 
and concludes that the legend may have its origin 
in some prehistoric myth, or it may have spontane¬ 
ously arisen in different countries from the same 


from the 


same 


psychological motive of extirpating serpents. Utgikar 
considers the story of the Rsi Ani Mandavya in its 
Sanskrit and Buddhistic sources. 88 The comparison 
of the stories in the Mbh 3 Purdnas and Jdtakas shows 
that the story in the Adiparvan is the original form 
from which the other versions were borrowed. Lacchmi 
Dhar Shastri, however, sees in the Ani Mandavya 
episode in the Mbh a parallel to the accounts of Jesus 


Christ in the Gospels. 


davya is 


According to him, Ani Man- 


tt 


a representation of Jesus Christ in the Mbh 


in the most important aspects of his life and charac 


ter”,... .and 


it 


the teaching of Ani Mandavya repre^ 


sents the teaching of Jesus Christ, repudiates Karma 
and upholds faith, hope and charity.” 89 In another 
paper, Utgikar compares the Mbh and Jataka versions 


85. 

86a. 


BDCRl , I, pp. 71-3. 


86 . 


Ibid, pp. 318-326. 


87. 


“Episodical Variants in the Marathi Versions of Adi Parvan 

compared with the Critical 'Text”, ABORI, XXV, pp. 
188-216. 

Eng. trans. by Utgikar in JBBRAS, II, pp. 115-134. 


poc, n, pp 




OC. Summaries, XI, p. 183 
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of several legends common to both. 90 The text of 
the story of Yayati as found in the Mbh and the Mat - 
syapurana has been compared by G. P. Dixit, 91 prin¬ 
cipally from the metrical point of view; and the con¬ 
clusion is that the metres of the Matsya belong to a 
later period of development than those of the Mbh. 
L. Hilgenberg in Die Kosmographische Episode im 
Mahabharata und Padmapurana 92 critically investi¬ 
gates the relation of Mbh cosmography with that given 
in the Padma and other Puranas, and concludes that 
the Mbh account is based on the Padmapurana, and 
that both these accounts are based on what Kirfel calls 
the longer group of the Puranas, while some passages 
come also from the relatively very late shorter group. 
Belvalkar, however, examines the same relation giv¬ 
ing citations from both texts, and proves the poste¬ 
riority of the Padmapurana version. 93 M. V. Vaidya 
compares the Tlrthayatra in the Aranyakaparvan (III. 
80-83) and the Padmapurana 94 (ASS, I. 10-39), and 
concludes that the Padma definitely borrowed Tlrtha¬ 
yatra from the Bengali version of the northern recen¬ 
sion of the Aranyakaparvan. H. G. Narahari draws 
attention to three recensions of the “Legend of Sunah- 
sepa, 5,9,5 and shows that the Vedic version is the most 
popular of the three, the other two versions being 
given in the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata. Weller 
refers to the Mandapala episode in his text-criticism 
of the Mbh. 96 G. H. Bhatt has written on the Drau- 


padivastraharana: an interpolation in the Mbh. 5596a 


S. C. Mitra points to the parallelism between the 


90. JBBRAS, 1930, pp. 115-134. 

91. POC, V, pp. 721-788. _ 

92. Stuttgart, 1934. 

93. Festschrift Thomas, pp. 19-28. 

94. Festschrift Kane, pp. 530-537. 

95. Ibid , pp. 302-307. 

96. J'Zxxr Text-Kritik des Mahabharata.” Festschrift Wintemiz, 

pp. 37-40. 

96a. JOR, XVm, pp. 170-78. 
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Mbh 


legend 


about Bhlma’s slaying 


the 


demon 


Vaka (Baka) and the Greek myth of Perseus and 
Andromeda and the Japanese myth about Tokoya’s 
killing of the evil god. 97 The Mbh legend of Vrsaketu 
is shown similar to the Old Testament legend about 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. 98 In “The Palace of 


Hiranyakasipu”, M. V. Vaidya considers the story of 
Hiranyakasipu, occurring in two distinct forms in the 
Pura^as. The description of Hiranyakasipu’s sabhd in 
the Puranas presents striking parallelisms with about 
two dozen stanzas from the Sabhaparvan. As against 
Hopkins who holds the description of the different 


sabhas in the epic to be late, 99 it is shown that the 
Mbh is the source-book of the Puranas in this case. 100 
In connection with the expression Dharmaptisa asso¬ 


ciated with Varuna in the Mbh (II. 



17 and V. 126. 


46) V. M. Apte investigates the problem of the origin 
and development of the pasa conception in Vedic lite¬ 
rature. According to him Rta (the belt of the Zodiac), 
which is the special charge of Varuna among the gods, 
represents the physical basis of the conception of his 
pdsa which is fundamental to his character as the All- 
Binder or All-Eneompasser. This Rta, as the pdsa of 
Varuna, is the Dharmaptisa, the noose of Right, which 
is spoken of in the Mbh. 101 


Some papers deal with the Mahtibharata citations. 
In “Mahabharata and Ancient Commentaries ” Kane 102 
brings together * verses quoted from the Great Epic 
in ancient commentaries and works including those 
of Sahara, Kumarila, £amkara, 102a and traces them to 


97. JASB, XV, 7, pp. 653-5. 

98. Ibid, pp. 644-9, 

99. Epic Mythology , p. 58 n 1. 

100. ABORI , XXIII, pp. 609-620. 

101. “Rgvedic antecedents of the Dharma-pasa of Varuna 

mentioned in the Mbh”, BDCRl , V, pp. 163-196. 

102. ABORI, XIX, pp. 161-172. 

102a. Written either as Samkara or Sankara. 
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the vulgate. In another paper, Kane traces the quota 


tions in very ancient Dharmasutras and other works 


such as Manabhdsya, Apastamba Dhanrna-sutra, Ban 


dhdyana Dh.S ., V asistna, Yajnavalkya, etc. to the 


> 


Mbh J 03 He suggests that Itindsa-Purana was origi¬ 


nally one work which split up into two, i. e. Itihdsa 


and Purdna, and later into a number of Itihdsas and 


Purdnas. Renou 


traces 


imitations 


of 


the Rgveda 


hymns and 



in connection with the hymn to 


Asvins in the Adiparvan (I. 3. 60-70). 104 V. M. Apte 


deals with 20 passages appearing as Rgveda citations 


in the Mbh tracing them to their sources. 105 


In 


c< 


Mbh 


citations in the Sabarabhasya 


» 


> 


Apte and 


Garge enumerate 



from the Mbh occurring 


in the Sabarabhasya , 106 Kane gives one verse in Sahara 


on Jaimini VIII. 1.2, which Apte and Garge failed to 


note, which is Mbh , Cr. Ed. 




49. 


Kane observes 


in this connection that if it be accepted that Sahara 


quotes from the Mbh in this case, it will have an im¬ 


portant bearing on the authenticity and antiquity of 


the Anukramanikdparva . 107 


Commentaries play an important part in the 


Testimonia of the Critical Edition. 


In 


U 


(V) 


Epic Studies 


91 


9 


Sukthankar writes about the Mbh commenta 


tors. 108 Twenty-two commentators have been enu 


merated, most of whom are older than the MSS uti 


Iised for the critical edition. Devabodha, the oldest 


commentator on the Mbh, shows close affinity with 


the Sarada and K versions. He supports the critical 


edition in omitting the Kanikaniti. The chronologi 


cal order established by Sukthankar for the Mbh com 


v *- 


103. 


104. 


Festschrift Thomas, pp. 128-133 


105. 


Ibid, pp. 177-187. 


106. 


Festschrift Kane , pp. 26-38. 


107. 


BDCR1, V f pp. 221-229. 


108. 


ABOR1, xxvm, pp. 135-6 


ABORl , xvrr, pp. 185-202. 
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mentators runs: Devabodha - Vimalabodha - Sarva- 
jnanarayana - Arjunamisra - Nilakantha. Sarvajna- 
narayana can be placed between 1100—1300 A.D. 
Arjunamisra’s MS is dated 1534 A.D., and he is placed 
c. 1300 A.D. by J. C. Ghose, 109 and between 1400—* 
1500 A.D. by Gode. 110 The latter scholar has written 
on the chronology of some commentators of the Mbh. 
The date of Vimalabodha’s commentary on the Mbh 
called Visainaslolci is stated to be after 1150 A.D. 111 
As against Sastri’s date of 1339 A.D. for Vadirajatlr- 
tha, Gode proves him to belong to 1571 A.D. 112 
Anandapurna was hitherto posted to the sixteenth 
century; Gode, however, fixes the limits of the date 
of Anandapurna (alias Vidyasagara) between 1200— 
1350 A.D. 113 Raghavan puts Anandapurna Vidya¬ 
sagara at about 1350 A.D. on the ground of the con¬ 
temporaneity of Kamadeva and Anandapurna, the 
former of whom can be assigned to 1350 A.D. on in¬ 
scriptions! data. 114 


In his article on “Vidyasagara’s commentary on 
the Mbit” D. C. ^Bhattacharya tentatively places the 
author about 1700 A.D. 115 Gode, however, has'dealt 
with the date of Vidyasagara alias Anandapurna in 
his article immediately following Bhattacharya’s 
paper. Gode fixes the date, referring to his earlier 
paper and the one by Raghavan, to about 1350 A.D. 
He further shows that the Rajshahi MS of the Adi - 
parvan commentary of Vidyasagara mentions twelve 
commentators on the Mbh , of whom (1) Jagaddhara, 
(2) Janardana, (3) Muni, (4) Vidvanidhibhatta, and 


(5) Srstidhara are not found in Sukthankar’s list. 


In 


109. 

no. 

m. 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 


IC\ I. pp. 706-710: H, pp. 585-589. 
1C. H, pry. 141-146. 

ABORI, XVn. pp. 394-397. 

Ibid. pd. 203-210. 


BTSMQ, XX, pp. 29-36. 

P*»r»rint, pn 1-5 (ACM). 

ABORI, XXY, pp. 99-102. 
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view of Vidyasagara’s date, all these commentators 
have to be placed before 1350 A.D. 116 In his “Notes 
on some Mbh Commentaries” Raghavan writes on the 
fragment of a commentary by Varadaraja, and com 


mentaries by Yajnanarayana and Anandapurna. 117 In 
contrast to C. V. Vaidya’s view taking Nilakantha 
Caturdhara to have flourished about 400 years ago, 
Gode places him in the period 1650-1700, i.e. about 
260 years ago. 

dealt with the genealogy and descendants of Nila 
kantha Caturdhara 


118 


Gode has further exhaustively 


m 


bodha’s commentary 


another 

the 


on 


paper. 

four 


1 19 


Deva- 

parvans 


of 


the 


Mbh, 


entitled Jndnaddpikd (Mahabha- 


rata-tatparya-tika), 


has 


to. 


Dandekar 


edited 


been 

the 


published hither 


Jndnadipika 


on 


the 


Adiparvan , 120 while De, Belvalkar and Karmarkar 
have brought out the editions respectively on the 

Sabhapar- 


Udyoaaparvan , 121 Bhismaparvan 12 2 
van. 123 


and 


Before turning to the papers on the date of the 
Bharata war, let us deal with the problem of the 
Parvasarhgraha figures, to which reference has al¬ 
ready been made in connection with Sukthankar’s 
articles. Sukthankar attached no importance to the 
Parvasamgraha figures. In computing the total num¬ 
ber of stanzas for a particular parvan, much depends 
on the method of counting slokas. In an article on 


U 


the 


Interpretation 


Figures,” 124 


Belvalkar 


of 

has 


the 


Parvasamgraha 


explained 


the 


three 


116. Ibid , p. 103. 

117. Festschrift Kane, pp, 351-5. 

118. Mimamsa Prakasa, III, pp. 65-71. 

119. ABOR1, XXIII, pp. 146-161. 

120. Poona, 1943, Reprint, Poona, 1954. 

121. Bombay, 1944. 

122. Poona, 1947. 

123. Poona, 1949. 

124. ABORT, XXVH, pp. 303-309. 
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methods of the computation of sloka which equalled 
32 syllables. (1) The first is the official method in 
which every stanza—whether in Anustubh, Tri- 
stubh or any other metre, whether regular, hyper¬ 
metric or sub-metric—was regarded as just one 
stanza, while for prose passages the unit consisted 
of the numbered sentences or periods of varying 
lengths as found in MSS. Colophons at the end of 
chapters and the uvaca references were ignored in 
this method. (2) The unit in the scribe's method 
consisted of a group of 32 syllables and included not 
only colophons and uvaca references but dandas, dou¬ 
ble dandas and stanza-numbers also if given in the 
MS. (3) The reciter's method, analogous to the 
scribe’s method, includes colophons and uvaca refer¬ 
ences, but ignores dandas, double dandas, avagrahas 
and other silent punctuations, i.e. everything that 
would not be included in an actual recitation. Ac¬ 
cording to Belvalkar, the Parvasaihgraha total of 
Slokas was reached by following the “official" method 
described above. 


D. D. Kosambi, however, states that the Parva¬ 
saihgraha figures were counted on the basis of what 
Belvalkar styles the reciter's method, which he calls 
mathematical method. He states that the Parvasam- 
graha section of the Mbh represents accurate counts 
of the number of syllables in a particular recension 
of the Mbh. 125 His study of the Bhlsmaparvan counts 
shows that the published critical text is nearest to 
the Parvasaihgraha figure (5884), which also 


with 


the 


Parvan-colophons 


of 


Belvalkar 



D6. 12e As regards the Gitamana stanza, according 
to Kosambi, the total count, including uvaca inser¬ 
tions and colophons, gives 743 slokas of 32 syllables 
each, which is near 745. 


125. JAOS, 66, pp. 110-7. 


126. JAOS, 71, pp. 21-22. 
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Belvalkar criticizes Kosambi 


that the reciter 


view by stating 


method is not endorsed by writers 

: the 


like Sankara, nor is it in vogue among scribes 
reciter’s method cannot turn 700 official stanzas of 


the Bhagavadgttd into 745 “mathematical” stanzas, 
nor is the distribution of Gitamana among the four 
speakers (Krsna, Arjuna, Sanjaya and Dhytarastra) 
borne out by the “mathematical” count; in contrast 
to the official method according to which the actual 
stanza-total of a Parvan from the Critical Edition is 
slightly behind the Parvasamgraha total, the reciter’s 
method gives an excess of about 88 stanzas for the 
Critical Edition of the Scbbhdparvan only. Recently 
M. V. Vaidya has considered the reliability of the 
Parvasamgraha figures in his “Extent of the Mbh” 


In his opinion 


although the Parvasamgraha figures 


can claim comparative fixity on account of their being 
critically edited, they are by no means of any regu¬ 
lative value or final reliability; the Parvasamgraha 


section was 
branched off 


probably added 


into 


recensions 


after 

the 


the 


epic had 


mathematical 


t 


theory about Parvasamgraha figures is only good in 

parts; and the Parvasamgraha figures “recognised no 

other than the unfortunately pedestrian method of 
‘official’ computation.” 127 

About the chronology of the Bharata war, it is 
well known that the orthodox view holds the Bharata 


war to have taken place about 5000 years ago*. D._ 

Triveda has taken up that position, and he maintains 



it on the evidence of historical works 


etc. 

B.C 


astronomy 


concluding that the war was fought in 3137 


According to 




Sengupta, some astro¬ 


nomical references from the Mbh point to 2449 B.C 


as the date of the Bharata war. 129 


He has again 


127. 

128. 
12 $. 


Karmarkar Comm. Vol 



pp. 77-81 


JIH, XVI, ill; Festschrift Kane , pp. 515-525 

JRASBL, HI; Sc & C, V, pp. 26-29. 
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written on Bharata battle traditions, wherein he exa 


mines three traditions, viz. (i) Aryabhata 


3102 B.C., 


(ii) Vrddhagarga 


2449 B.C., and (iii) Puranic 


stat¬ 


ing the interval between the birth of Parlksit and 
coronation of Mahapadma to be 1015, 1050, 1125 or 


1500 years. 


He 


relies 


on 


Vrddhagarga tradition, 


which shows that the Yudhisthira era began in 2449 
B.C. and concludes, on the evidence of the Mbh itself, 


that the great fight took place the same year. 130 The 
Aryabhata tradition and Puranic evidence, which run 
counter to this date, are regarded as erroneous by 
Sengupta. Deb assigns the Bharata war to 1400 
B.C. after considering the astronomical data from 
Aryabhata and Varahamihira, and the reign-periods 
and astronomical observations in the Puranas. 131 J. S. 
Karandikar has shown that the Bharata war start¬ 
ed on the first day of Margaslrsa, and the year was 


1931 B.C 


Reference 


has 


already 


been 


made 


earlier to the views of Abhyankar, Pradhan, Sankar 
and others about the date of the Bharata war. 133 
According to V. B. Athavale, the three criteria mem 
tioned in the Mbh as observed before the Bharata 
war, viz. (i) two eclipses, solar and lunar, occurring 
after an interval of thirteen days and visible in Octo¬ 


ber (Asvina and Karttika), 


(ii) a comet in Pusya 


visible in the 


same month, 


and (iii) 


J upiter 


and 


Saturn staying in Visakha for one year, point to 3016 


B.C. as the date of the Bharata war. 134 


In 


U 


So-called 


Geographical and Astronomical Evidence to the Mbh 


Problem 


99 


P. R. Chidambar Iyer draws attention to 


the flaws in the calculations of V. B. Athavale based 
on certain seismological and astronomical evidence 


130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 


JRASBL, IV, pp. 393-413. 

JASB t XXI, pp. 211-220. 

Sep. Paper; also POC, XII, ii, pp. 472-480. 

Vide supra, pp. 74-79. 

“The Exact Date of fixe Kuru War”, JGJR1, 3H, L 
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found in the Mbh suggesting 3016 B.C. as the date 


of the Bharata war. 13 * 5 


He arrives at 3038 B.C. as 


the year of the Bharata war on the basis of the chro 


nogram muncatigatram . 13 6 


He believes that 


the 


Mbh texts contain chronological information couched 
in sentences composed in Katapayadi system of alpha¬ 
betical notation. Muncatigatram shows the date of 
Bhisma’s death “which is equal to 23665 days from 


the beginning of the Kaliyuga 


1 ) 


i.e. year 3038 B.C. 


Tarakeswar Bhattacharya, 137 in reply to Sengupta’s 
rejoinder which points out difficulties in accepting 

1432 B.C. as the date and maintains 2449 B.C. as the 
correct date, 138 sticks to his own suggestion (1432-31 


B.C.) as the date. 139 


In 


a 


Astronomical Classification 


of the Mbh Text,” M. Raja Rao shows that 2442 B.C. 
satisfies the Magha grouping and 2420 B.C. satisfies 
the Jyestha grouping as the date of the Bharata war. 
The probabilities are all in favour of some date in 
the twenty-fifth century B.C. The author groups the 
astronomical data into seven independent sets which, 
according to him, point towards seven main versions 
of the Bharata story or seven substantial modifica¬ 
tions of Vyasa’s text. 139a H. C, Seth brings down the 
date of the Bharata war to the sixth century B.C., 
when the Brahmana literature is believed to have 
been in the midst of its development. 140 He further 
suggests that “Cyrus may be the Kuru prince, Dur- 
yodhana, and the battle which Cyrus fought against 
the Indians and his defeat formed the nucleus round 
which the Mbh epic grew up.” 141 


135. JGJRI, IV, i. 

136. “The Year of the Bharata War as disclosed by Bhisma 

chronogram muncatigatram ”, ABORI, XXVIII, pp. 65-83. 

137. JGJRI , VIII, iv. 138. Ibid , iii. 

139. Ibid , i. 139a. BV. X, pp. 104-132. 

140. “Date of the Bharata Battle”, PO, VII, pp. 119-121. 

141. “Cyrus the Great and the Battle of the .Mbh”, NUJ, No. 6, 

pp. 31-40. 
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Cosmography and geography of the Mbh form part 
of a number of articles. The renowned scholar of 
the Great Epic, Hopkins, in “The Epic View of the 
Earth” refers to the seven great mountains and rivers 
as also to the peoples of India as stated in the Mbh. 142 
Kasten Ronnow suggests the identity of the Sveta - 
dvipa mentioned in the Mbh with the Buddhist hea¬ 


vens by pointing out some similarities 


between 


them. 143 ~Gn the strength of a reading found in an 
old Mbh MS, Jaya Chandra Vidyalamkara states that 
Uluka mentioned in the Digvij ayaparvan in connec¬ 
tion with Arj una’s northern conquest is a misreading 
for Kuluta, which was the ancient name of the modern 


Kullu. 144 


H. 


C. 


Raychaudhury 


has 


brought 


out 


some of his articles about Indian Cosmography from 
the Epics and the Puranas in book form. 145 Mention 
may be made of “The Study of Ancient Indian Geo¬ 
graphy”, which specifically refers to the Mbh: and 
India in Puranic Cosmography” and “The Mountain 


U 


System of the Puranas” which mainly concern the 
Puranas though the Mbh is incidentally referred to 
at places. 146 Various ancient Indian tribes have been 
the pet subject of a number of interesting and im¬ 


portant studies by B. C. Law. 


His 


U 


Mountains and 


Rivers of India” 147 and 


U 


Countries and Peoples of 


India” 148 bring together much valuable matter not 
only from the epics and the Puranas, but from the 
Buddhist sources, travel accounts, etc. as well. Atten¬ 
tion may be drawn in this connection to his excellent 
and well-documented monograph on Tribes in Ancient 
India published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute in 1943. It deals exhaustively with 148 


142. JTSV R, I, pp. 65-87. 143. BSOS, V, ii~ 

144. JBORS, XX. March 1934. 

145. Studies in Indian Antiquities , Calcutta, 1932. 

146. Op. Cit., do. 37-46 ; 61-93; 94-136. , 

147. JDL, XXVII. 

148. ABORT , XVTI, pp. 217-242: 319-339; cf also Festschrift 

Kane, pp. 278-281; ABORT , XXI, pp. 203-212. 
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major and minor tribes in the whole of India with 


complete references. 


In 


a 


Saptadvipa Pj-thivI” 


(illus 


trated), H. R. Mankad poiritsTout differences in East 
em and Western cartography and identifies seven 


islands and oceans. 149 


T. S. Shejwalkar’s “Mbh data 


for Aryan expansion in India 


79 


refers to two sets of 


narration in the Mbh, viz. that of Pulastya and of 


Dhaumya. 


According to the author, Dhaumya’s nar¬ 


ration relates to the period preceding the colonisation 


of Videha, Anga, etc. 


It indicates Aryan penetration 


in the Deccan by the same route which Rama is said 
to have followed in the Ram; Parasurama had not 
reached eminence then; Prayaga and Puskara were 
not Tirtharajas; and Varanasi is not even mention¬ 


ed. 159 


U 


Geographical and Economic Studies in the 


Mbh Upayana Parva” 151 by Moti Chandra is based 


on Chs. 47 and 48 of the Sabhaparvan. 


While describ¬ 


ing in detail the presents brought to Yudhisthira at 
the Rajasuya by kings of the four quarters it inci¬ 
dentally presents a graphic picture of the geography 
of Epic India mentioning the tribal republics and 

monarchies and the chief characteristic products of 
each country. 

Finally we turn to general articles dealing with 


the authorship 


poetry 


philosophy 


mythology 


and 


miscellaneous matters connected with the Mbh. With 


regard to 


the 


U 


Authorship of the Mbh 


N. J 


Shende states that Bhrgus and Angirasas, as the most 


influential Brahmanas 


seem to 


have 


made united 


efforts as religious reformers championing the cause 


of Brahmanism 


as appears from the traditions re 


corded in Vedic literature and the accounts found in 


the Mbh 


They utilised the saga of the Bharatas as 


149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 


ABOBl, xvm, pp. 225-240. 

BDCRl V, pp. 201-219. 
JUPHS, XVI; Lucknow, 1945 
ABORI, XXIV, pp. 67-82. 
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the vehicle of instructing the people, and raised the 
fluid text of the Bharata to the rank of the fifth Veda 
by adding episodes, incorporating legends and intro¬ 
ducing the Vaisnava and Dharmaniti elements in the 
epic. P. C. Divanji ascribes the authorship of the 



Bharata epic to Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, and 
the epic and the Bhagavadgitd to 1500-1100 B.C. 153 
Kurtakoti has written about the great influence the 
Mhh has been exerting over the people of India. 164 
According to A. K. Coomaraswamy it is difficult to 
understand how any one can read the Mbh without 
recognising in it a somewhat humanised version of the 
Vedic conflict of Devas and Asuras. 151 

Winternitz refers to the ascetic poetry in the 


Mbh in 


cc 


Some Problems 



Indian Literature 39 . 156 


The ascetic poetry is found in the didactic sections 
of the Mbh, and reference has been made to the 
Vidurahitavakya, Dharmavyadhakatha, Moksadhar- 
ma, Anuglta, etc., which have their seeds not in the 
Vedic or Brahmanical literature, but in non-Vedic 
popular literature. 


In 


Ancient 


Indi an 


Ballad 


Poetry”, 167 the same scholar shows that out of a cycle 
of ballads on the great war between the Pandavas and 


Kauravas, some great poet shaped the great 
Mahabharata, which was originally only a 


epic, 

heroic 


poem; similarly, the Rdmayana grew out of the 
ancient ballad of Rama and Havana. The Bhagavad- 
gita, Nalopakhyana, Savitryupakhyana, etc., from the 
Mbh have been stated to have become part of the 
world literature. 158 The Mahabharata' 59 by Winter- 


153. “Authorship and Date of the Bharata Epic and the Bhg”, 

JGJRI, IV, pp. 113-124. 

154. ABORL XDC, pp. 1-9. 155. ABORI, XVIII, pp. 211-212. 

156. Calcutta, 1925, pp. 21-40; “Ascetic Literature in Ancient 

India.” 

157. Op. Cit., pp. 41-58. 

158. “Indian literature and World Literature”, op. cit., pp. 59-81. 

159. VBQ, dan. 1924, pp. 343-359. 
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nitz takes a general survey of the epic, wherein he 
has* referred to the old and later portions of the Mbh 
and stressed the need of a critical edition of the Mbh 
as the basis for higher criticism. G. Czerny deals 
with the interpretation and development of metem¬ 
psychosis in the Adiparvan of the Mbh, 160 where he 
treats ftt a > Kala, etc. S. M. Katre states that the ex¬ 
pression Dharmopanisad in the Critical Edition of the 
Mbh points to the application of secret knowledge 
(upanisad) for the performance of duties in time of 
difficulty (apad-dharma ^h 161 In one of his earliest 
papers, Gode has exhaustively dealt with the art, style 
and versification of the Mbh. 161a Similes in the Mbh 
form the subject of articles by S. N. Gajendragad- 
kar. 162 C. R. Sankaran and K. Rama Varma Raja 


discuss 


the 


sources 


of 


V illiputturdr-Bharat am, 


a 


Tamil epitome of the Epic made in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century A.D. 163 “Andhra Mahabhara- 
tamu” has been described in detail by N. C. Nara- 
simha Aeharya. 164 On the basis of Bhasa’s Madhya - 
ma Vydyoga, H. C. Raychaudhuri infers that there 
may have been an Upakhyana in the Mbh dealing with 
Ghatotkaca’s hostility to the Brahmanas, which may 
have been the source of Bhasa’s theme. 165 


In “Revelations of the First Stanza of the Mbh”, 
P. R, Chidambara Iyer suggests that the fourth quar¬ 
ter of the stanza was Tato jay am udiraye (and not 
udirayet), which meant “I issue the work ‘Jaya’ 
According to him, Maya’ stands for the epic itself with 
18 parvans, as the word signifies the number 18 which 
is associated with the epic in a number of ways, e.g. 

—J—^I—I—I— w-m —I ^ m - 

160. Die Seelenwanderung im Mahabhdrata. Tubingen, 1927, 

161. JGJRI , I, i. 

161a. Sanskrit Research , I, pp. 365-386. 

162. JUB . XIX. ii; XXI. ii. 163. BDCRI , V, pp. 231-266. 

164. ABORI, XXI, pp. 97-102. 

165. CR, Feb. 1934. It is more likely that Bhasa himself might 

have invented the story. 
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parvans of the work, aksauhinls of the belligerent 
farces, duration of the Bharata war, etc. Tat ah, is 
taken to have a time value pointing to the date of the 
issue of the Mbh. The expression Jay am udiraye is 
considered to be a chronogram yielding the figuFe 
“128518 in Katapayadi notation, as the Kalisavana 
day of the occurrence, which gives 351 years, 10 


months and 18 days.” This is equivalent to Trtlya of 
the dark fortnight (18th day) of the month of Magha 
of the 352nd year of the Kaliyuga. 


This 


gives 


2751 B.C. as the year in which the Mbh received its 
first publicity. 166 B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma in his 
“An opening verse of the Mbh” 167 invites attention 
to the existence of a version of the Mbh known to and 
commented on by Sri Madhvacarya, the pioneer of 
Mbh text-criticism, in the thirteenth century, which 
opened with the benedictory verse 



* 

P. P. S. Sastri’s omission of this mangalasloka from 
his text of the Southern Recension is criticised in the 
article. K. M. Jhaveri has referred to the “Ethic 
Discourses of Bhisma” 168 from the &antvparvan deal¬ 
ing with the duties of a king, ethics of war, adminis¬ 
tration, state of society, etc., giving citations from the 
epic. R. R. Iyengar has written about the Moksa- 
dharma philosophy in the Mbh , stating that the epic 
was mainly intended to appeal to the common peo¬ 
ple. 169 Writing on the “Origin and Function of the 


166. ABQRI , XXVH, pp. 83-101. 

167. ABOR1, XXVI, pp. 307-312. 

168. BV, H, pp. 36-42. 

169. IHQ, II, pp. 509-515. 

S.E.P.—• 
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> 

State according to the Rajadharma-parvan ” 170 Bel- 
valkar observes that the philosophical postulates of the 
Rdjadharma-parvan are the same as those of the Bkg; 
the Rdjadharma-p . has laid down detailed instructions 
for the regulation of the day-to-day conduct of the 
affairs of the state which display acute observation 
and a rare insight into human concerns, which afford 
interesting peeps into contemporary life. The quin¬ 
tessence of state-craft is given in the following half¬ 
stanza: 





ti 


m 


his 


U 


Karma 


and 


Reincarnation 


m 


the 


Be like a gardener and not an incendiary”. H. G. 
Narahari discusses the law of Karman in all its aspects 
and the principle of rebirth as propounded in the 

Mbh 

Mbh.” 171 In an exhaustive and well-documented 
article N. M. Chaudhury takes note of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Lihga-worship propounded in the Mbh 
and their implications which lead to the conclusion 
that it is a new synthetic cult which requires to be 
studied in relation to its larger background. 172 

“The Mahabharata and Some Aspects of its Cul¬ 
ture” by H. C. Raychaudhury speaks about the origin 
and antiquity of the epic, vicissitudes of the Aryan 

. Sastri 





civilisation, kingship, theology, etc 
reviews the leading characters in the epic stating 
what each character stands for; the Mbh age has been 


\described as the golden 



174 


Moral ideas in epics 


m respect of property form the subject of U. C. Bhat 
tacharjee’s paper. 176 S. N. Bose, in his ethnic study of 
the Pandavas, has indicated that they were related to 



170. 

m. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 


ABORI, XXIX, pp. 293-301. 

ABORI, XXVH, pp. 102-113. 

“Longa Worship in the Mbh" IHQ, XXIV, pp. 269-292 
Cult Her,, j, pp. 98-107. 

Mbh 


The 


Age 


MR, Oct. 1933, pp. 399-402. 


Cult Her., I,. pp. 108-117. 
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the Scythians. 176 K. G. Goswami shows that the in¬ 
stitution of marriage is known to have prevailed in 
India from the earliest times and that the Mbh 
gend about Uddalaka Svetaketu ordaining the institu¬ 
tion has no evidentiary value. 177 In “Ekanarhia and 
Subhadra”, J. C. Ghosh points out that Ekanamsa 
mentioned in the Mbh as a daughter of Angirasa be¬ 
comes in the Harivamsa, Yogakanya, the daughter of 

was later on turned into Su- 



Yasoda; this 

bhadra. 178 In his “Politics and Political Ideas of the 
Mahabharata” 79 N. C. Banerji deals with the gene¬ 
ral political condition of India, constitution of various 
states and the general state of Indian politics in those 
days as seen from the MbK Chamupati’s “Samrajya 
of Yudhisthira” 180 refers /to the various kinds of states 

to 



in ancient India. K. Bibhutibhusan Datta 
trace the prevalence of the system of decimal notation 
during the time of the Mbh (sixth century B.C.) and 
even earlier. 181 


Lachhmi Dhar shows the solar character of the 
Pandava heroes of the Mbh, the Kauravas being prin¬ 
ces of darkness. Draupadfs wedding has been re¬ 
garded as the epic version of the Vedic solar myth 
of Usas' marriage with the Sun. The great war is 
the slaying of the dragon of darkness and the tri¬ 
umph of Usas. 182 Following Heras, A. P. Karmar- 
kar takes the Matsyavatara to be a direct borrowing 
of the proto-Indian cult of An, and shows that the 
legend of the fish underwent three different stages, 


176. 

m. 

178. 

279. 

180. 

181. 

182. 


MR, Dec. 1934, pp. 654-657 
CR, Aug. 1939. 

JASB, L, VoL I. No. 3. 


IRQ , I, pp. 94-99; 323-330; 489-500. 

IRQ, VII, pp. 523-530. 

Sakitya Parisat Patrika (Bengali), Vol. 41, No. 1. 

“Myth of the Five Husband of Draupadi’* Woolner Comm 

Vol, pp. 311-316. 
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viz. the Sat. Bra 9 the Mbh and the Visnu Purina.^ 33 
He has also taken Sukthankar’s “Bhrgus and the Bha- 


rata” to apply to his Dravidian theory. In another 
article entitled “Vratyas in Ancient India”, 184 A. P. 


Karmarkar adduces evidence from the Mbh and the 
Puranas to show that the Vratya cult mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda is non-Aryan. It is further shown 
that the cult developed among the indigenous peo¬ 
ple of India, and the Aryans started a parallel in¬ 
stitution of Caturvarnya, and later accepted Vratyas 
into their fold after converting them by the rite 
Vratyastoma. P. C. Sengupta identifies the “Dana- 
vas in the Mbh” with the builders of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa. 185 


The Krsna problem has* attracted the attention 
of a number of scholars. Tadpatrikar deals with 
the episodes from the life of Krsna as described in 
the epic and in the different Puranic works. 186 S. L. 
Katre in “Krsna and the Mahabharata War” gives a 
detailed account from the Mbh of the part played 
by Krsna in the Mbh war as well as his pre-war 
activities. 187 From a study in the Jarasandha epi¬ 
sode in the Mbh and the Puranas, S. L. Katre con¬ 
cludes that while the Mbh presents Krsna in essen¬ 
tially human colours, the Puranas present him in 
pure divine colours; defeat, failure and humiliation 
have been transferred from Krsna to Jarasandha in 

the Puranic accounts. 188 

* 


Walter Ruben has made an exhaustive study of the 
Krsna problem from the texts of the different Puranas. 
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In “On the Original Text of the Kp^na epic”, 189 

he reconstructs the ‘archetype’ of Krona’s Kaliya ad¬ 
venture which contains only 33 stanzas as against 
the Brahma (56), Visnu (80), Harivarhsa (109), Bha- 
gavata (68), Brahmavaivarta (108), Padma (6), and 
Agni (1). Another article by Ruben aims at show¬ 
ing that the original supplement (Khila) to the Mhh 
was much shorter than the Khila Harivamsa now cur¬ 
rent. 190 In the “Puranie line of heroes” 191 Ruben 


seeks to prove that the Harivamsa is a genuine sup¬ 
plement of the Mahabharata ; therefore the Hari - 
vamsa is the oldest Purana; and many Puraaias have 
borrowed from the Harivamsa. Ruben’s Krsna 191a as 

• m • / 

he himself says, is a study, not of the religion 
of Krsnaism but of the epic legend of the 
career of Krsna himself. Kirfel 192 compares 
the different stories of the childhood of Krsna from 

* m m 

the Bhagavata , Brahma , Br ahmav aiv arta, Hari - 
t?amsa, Padma and Visnu Puranas and gives a com¬ 
parative text. Dikshitar 193 shows that Krsna (along 
with Radha) had already attained popularity in the 
Tamil country in the early centuries of the Christian 
era and was worshipped as a very ancient god. 
Nanimadhab Chaudhuri supports the view that 
Gopala-Krsna was a deity of Abhira origin and re¬ 
jects the theory of Christian borrowings in the con¬ 
cept of Krsna on the ground of the fundamental diffe¬ 


rence between the cult of Bala-Gopala and the con¬ 


ception of child Jesus, there 


being no room for the 


former in the cult while the latter is essentially an 
exaltation of the mother. The Puranie story of 


Krsna’s opposition to Indra-festival and his advocacy 
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of the primitive type of nature-worship and animal- 
worship have been regarded as evidence of the tribal 
nature of the religion preached by him. It is sug¬ 
gested that Gopala-Krsna was a tribal hero of the 
nomadic Gopas, being later on identified with the 
later epic hero Vasudeva-Krsna. 194 


In 


Vedic and 


Epic Krsna” S. K. De disputes the identity of the Vedic 


Krsna (Krsna Angirasa, a Vedic 


seer 


or 


teacher) 


with the epic Krsna and states that it is not support¬ 
ed by Puranic tradition. 196 Pusalker’s “Historicity 
of Krsna” appears as a chapter in the present volume, 
with additions and emendations. 196 


Jarl Charpentier’s “Parasu-Rama” gives the main 
outlines of his legend from the epics and draws some 
conclusions therefrom. 19 7 


In 


the 


Parasu-Rama 



legend and its significance”, 198 P. Anujan Achan 

shbws that the Aranyaka legend may be assigned to 
the close of the second century A.D. and the other 
versions are later; that versions of the Parasurama 
legend in the different parts of the Mbh differ con¬ 
siderably, the only common factors being the 
mi nation of the Ksatriyas twenty-one times and the 
gift to Brahmanas. The legend indicates the ascen¬ 
dancy of the Brahmanas. Parasurama was originally 
a devotee of Siva, but later was described as belong¬ 
ing to the Vaisnava cult, and is now worshipped as 
the sixth avatara of Visnu. Munshiji has discussed 
the historical value of the Parasurama tradition, 190 
where he has shown four stages of the growth of a 
historical tradition. He has established the histo¬ 
ricity of Parasurama and localised him in the West 
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Coast of India down to Malabar Coast. Parasurama 
is chronologically shown to be near the battle of ten 
kings. It is concluded that the legends of Parasu- 
rama represent the first phase of Aryan advance up 
to the Narmada on the one hand and the boundaries 
of Magadha on the other. Pusalker has considered 
the Parasurama problem with special reference to 
Konkan on the basis of the Mbh, Puranas, Sahyadri - 
khanda and Vddesvarodaya-Kavya . 200 In “the 
Parasurama myth” Iravati Karve gives the popular 
version of the Konkan myth about Parasurama, 
which is the last episode in his life, and states that 
it belongs to that class of myths which try to explain 
certain geographical and social peculiarities. The 
factors that emerge from the myth are stated to be: 
(i) Konkan was a gift of the sea; (ii) shipwreck and 
creation of fourteen Brahmanas; and (iii) curse sub¬ 
sequent to the faithlessness of the Brahmanas. Then 
the Parasurama story is reconstructed from the 
Puranas, the Mbh, and the Vedic texts, and the Sah- 
yadri-khanda account about Citpavanas is considered. 
Finally are given the more southern versions of the 
Parasurama myth found in the Puranas and popular 
beliefs . 201 I. C. Chakko takes up some geological facts 
connected with Kerala and points out possible re¬ 
lations between them and the geographical facts con¬ 
tained in the Parasurama legend regarding Kerala 
in “the Scientific Basis of the Tradition that Parasu¬ 
rama raised Kerala from the Sea”. Giving a general 
idea of the geological structure of Kerala, the author 
analyses and interprets the different versions of the 
Parasurama legend and compares it with Strabo's 
treatise on geography, the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea and other works . 202 
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J. L. Swellengrebel gives the story of the Kaura 
vas and Pandavas as given in the K.orav>dsrama, a 
work in old Javanese, written in Puranic style . 203 
R. C. Majumdar’s important article, full of much 
valuable material and containing a mine of informa¬ 
tion on “Indo-Javanese Literature ”, 204 draws atten¬ 
tion, among other things, to the old Javanese Rama - 
yaria, old Javanese translations of the Adi, Virata, 
Udyoga, Bhisma, Asrama, Musala, Prasthanika and 

Svargarohana 9 to Arjuna-vivaha, Koravdsrama and 

the versions of the Brahmanda Purdna. Ratnachandra 
Agrawala also has written on the diffusion of the Mbh 
in Java . 205 


On a consideration of Vedic, epic and Puranic 
texts Kshetreshachandra Chattopadhyaya has shown 
that Vedic orthodoxy looked upon suicide with ab¬ 
horrence, which was considered meritorious by non- 
Vedic ascetics. Later on, Vedic orthodoxy compro¬ 
mised with the common culture of the land and ap¬ 
proved of the ‘religious suicide at Prayaga ’. 206 


Belvalkar explains the role of Sanjaya in “San- 
jaya’s Eye Divine ”. 207 According to him, Sanjaya 
always functioned as the official reporter to Dhrta- 
rastra, and naturally was selected as the chronicler 
of the war-news during the great Bharata war. Sah- 
jaya was in no need of divyam caksuh for the exer¬ 
cise of his profession so far. In view, however, of 
the difficult and large scale operations expected of 
him during the great war, the device of the divyarh 
caksuh came in handy, and the author-redactor of 
the Mbh granted it to Sanjaya all the more readily 
as that would heighten the author’s own reputation 
for veracity. In his address on the “Riddle of the 
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Curse in the Mbh’\ N. C. Kelkar states that curses 


preponderate mostly 


m 


the 


subsidiary stories, 


legends, anecdotes, traditions, folklore 


and 


alle 


gories. Their analysis shows that they have their 
own fate, destiny and vicissitudes of fortune. The 
philosophical aspect of the phenomena of curses is 
discussed, and there is a comparative study of the 
Koran and the Bible, 203 Iravati Karve has discuss¬ 
ed in detail the kinship terms and the family orga¬ 
nisation as found in the Critical Edition of the 

209 On a consideration of the material from 


Mbh . 209 

the Adiparvan comprising the names of Visnu, Siva 
and other gods and goddesses together with a brief 
description of their iconographical features and their 
correlation with early epigraphic, numismatic and 
sculptural data, H. D. Sankalia concludes that (1) 
points to an earlier stage of the evolution of the 
iconography of Siva, Visnu and Surya and the god¬ 
dess Sri Sarasvati, when these were primarily two- 
armed and ordinarily one-faced; (2) Ganapati was 
still in the distance; (3) Visnu had begun to be identi¬ 
fied not only with Dvaraka-Krsna but also with 
Gokula-” or “Gopala-” Krsna. 219 V. B. Athavale 



a 


discusses the “movements of the Pandavas 


>1 


from 


place to place before they started for the Kuru war, 
and calculates the ages of Krsna and the Pandavas at 
the time of particular incidents. Yudhisthira’s age is 
stated to be just 21 when he was declared Yuvaraja 
at Indraprastha, and Krsna and Arjuna were his juniors 
by two years. 211 


Next, we come to the various books published on 
the Mbh. Sorensen’s Index , though begun much ear¬ 
lier, was published posthumously in this period, re- 
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vised and completed by Dines Andersen 


and Elof 


Olesen. 212 It gives concordance and summary of the 
Parvans and sub-parvans as also of narratives; the in¬ 
dex under different names has been so arranged that 
running narrative can be got out of the references. 
Its value and importance in research work has been 
accepted by all scholars. Another posthumous work 
is the Italian versified translation (II Mahtibharata) of 
selected episodes of the Mbh in 5 volumes, prepared 
by Michele Kerbaker and brought out by Carlo For- 
michi and Vittore Pisani. 213 It is in rhymed octaves, 

E. P. 

the 



a 



a 



c c. 



the rhyming generally being a 
Rice has published an Analysis and Index 
Mahabharata , 214 which gives the summary of the 
epic, and (i) Index of Names and (ii) Index of Subjects 
under 15 different heads. The Subject-Index is the 
most valuable part. V. Venkatachella Iyer called his 
Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of the 
Mahabharata, 215 an attempt to separate genuine from 
spurious matter. The book is based on a comparative 
examination of the four recensions of the epic and 
Nannaya’s Telugu translation. According to the au¬ 
thor, the extent of the Bharata of Vyasa was probab- 

not more than 8800 stanzas: upakhyanas did not 
form part of Vyasa’s work, and didactic portions were 
later interpolations; out-stripping of DraupadFs gar¬ 
ments was a later invention; Santi and Anusasana are 
stupendous forgeries; there is no reference in the 
Anukramanika to Vanaparva and Virataparva inci¬ 
dents; the tadandsamse series is an interpolation in 
the Vanaparva; etc. Appendix II deals with “Drau- 
padl and her five husbands’', in which have been con¬ 
sidered five different attempts invented in the Mbh 
to justify the polyandrous marriage, while conceding 
that the marriage was opposed to law and custom; 
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the explanations given in the Mdrkav4eya, Brahma - 
vaivarta and Devi-Bhagavata Pur anas are also discuss¬ 
ed. In Das Mahabharata 2 ^ Q dealing with the origin, 
contents and form of the Mhh , Oldenberg attempts to 
distinguish between the earlier and later stages of the 
epic; he brings in his pet Akhyana-theory and holds 
that prose-poetry passages are the oldest portions of 
the Mbh, which was written at first in prose and then 
converted into metrical tales, many of which have no 
prose attachment but may be supposed to have been 
composed after the prose epic had been converted into 


poetry. 


He thinks that the ancient epic portrayed 


both parties in almost equal light and shade, rejoicing 
merely in the actual display of strength; the moral 
reflections cast on the conduct of the Pandavas per¬ 
tain to a more modern age. He suggests that the 
whole role of the man-god Krsna was a later contri¬ 


bution to the original theme. 


N. K, Sidhanta 217 has 


made a comparative study of the 


Sanskrit heroic 


poems (epics) 


and the similar poems of European 


lands. 


He takes eleventh century B.C. as the appro¬ 


ximate period of the Bharata war. 


The four stages in 


the Mbh are stated to be (i) 


Court-poems of the 


Heroic Age itself, (ii) epic or narrative poems based 
on the old court-poems, (iii) old stories with moral 
and religious interest attached to them, praising the 
superiority of priesthood, and (iv) complete sinking 
into background of the heroic interest with didaetism 


looming large. 


The unhistorical 


elements in the 


heroic poetry have been classified under (i) the intro¬ 
duction of gods, (ii) folk-tale elements, including (a) 
supernatural beings other than gods, (b) gross exagge¬ 
rations of the probable including the ascribing of 
supernatural powers to men, (ii\y myth, (iv) creative 
fiction, and (v) mistakes in history. Two chapters 


(VII and VIII) deal with the Society in the Heroic 


. Gottingen, 1922. 
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Age in India, in which are considered kinship and so¬ 
cial classes, war and trade, women and the family, 
food, etc. Government in the Heroic Age (Ch. IX) 
treats of the nature of kingship and monarchy, sabhd 
and samiti, and international relations. Mythology, 
gods, temples, sacrifice and funeral ceremonies have 
been considered under Religion in the Heroic Age 


(Ch. X). The author 



with Hopkins that 


it 


two 


types of civilisation are embodied in the poem [the 


Mbh] 
rata. 


JJ 


N 


V. Thadani's Mystery 



the Mahubhd 


218 


covering five volumes and over 2000 pages, 
sets forth the author's pet theory that the Mbh is the 
symbolization of all the six systems of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, and the story represents the conflict of the sys¬ 
tems which meet in the region of mind. As the moon 
is the presiding deity of the mind, both Pandavas and 
Kauravas belong to the lunar race. The Kauravas 
are taken as representing Nyaya and the Pandavas as 
Vaisesika, Nyaya being their common ground of the 
first gambling match. In the second contest the 
Pandavas represent Vedanta and the Kauravas Vaise¬ 


sika. 


The five Pandava brothers are different parts 


of one man born in Vaisesika system. Yudhisthira is 
Buddhi, Bhima is mind, Arjuna is Prana or breath, 
Nakula and Sahadeva are respectively arms and legs: 
Kunti is the earth, Kanja the seed or vegetable king¬ 
dom, Draupadi the sacrifice of action, Krsna the sup¬ 
reme Purusa, etc. It cannot be denied that the Mbh 
has a historical nucleus; and once the historical facts 
are ignored and symbolism and speculation allowed 
to come in, there is no limit to the conclusions that 
various authors may draw. Though one may not agree 
with the author's conclusions, and though some have 
regarded the attempt as a mere waste of valuable time 
and money, one cannot but admire the wonderful 
patience and industry of the author. P. N. Mullick 
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has published two books: Mahabhdrata, as it was, is, 
and ever shall be y A Critical Study and Mahabhdrata 
as a History and a Drama . 219 Lack of index is a serious 
desideratum in these volumes. The author holds that 
the Bhdrata Samhitd, which owed its origin to the 
Vedas and Vedangas, existed before Valmlki and 
Vyasa, and dealt with duties of men in different stages 
of life and following two distinct paths, of samsara 
and samnyasa: the original Mbh was not connected 
with the Pandavas. The second book gives a useful 
summary of the historical and dramatic episode of the 
Mbh. According to the author, Vyasa originally de¬ 
scribed the evil conduct of Dhrtarastra’s sons, good¬ 
ness of Pandavas, wisdom of Vidura, virtue of Gan- 
dhari and constancy of Kunti, ending with the divi¬ 
nity of Kpsna. The history thus culminates in the 
Rajasuya. Then the epic was remodelled with dra¬ 
matic and Puranic admixture at the time of Janame- 
jaya and Satanika. Bhlsma, Drona. etc., are later addi¬ 
tions. A very useful summary of the epic appears 
in these volumes. In one section of Indo-Aryan Lite¬ 
rature and Culture Origins, N. N. Ghose 220 culls the 
material which formed the original Draupadi saga, 
and was subsequently added to and even altered by 
the Brahmin redactors; the Satyavati-Bhisma colloquy 
and the Niyoga is a Brahmanical elaboration as also 
are Pandu’s sons, Drona and Asvatthaman, etc; what¬ 
ever part implies extravagant glorification of the 
Brahmin involving the humiliation of some other 
class, that is to be surely taken as a Brahmanic inter¬ 
polation. Bhdratavarsiya Pradna Caritra Kosa (Dic¬ 
tionary of Biography in Ancient India, in Marathi) by 
S. V. Chitrav gives the biography of characters figur¬ 
ing in Vedic, posUVedic, epic and Puranic, literature, 
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with suitable references. 221 It is the only book of its 
kind. Nundo Lai Dey’s Geographical Dictionary of 
India supplies, inter alia, epic and Puranic references 
to various place-names, and identifies them. 222 His 
Rasdtala or the Underworld refers, in addition, to 
western geographers. 223 Kirfel in his Die Kosmogra - 
phie der Jnder 224 makes a detailed investigation of the 
data offered not only by the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upa- 
ni§ads and Veddhgas, nor again by the Mhh, Rdmdyana 
and other different Purdnas and Upapuranas, but also 
by several Jain and Buddhist canonical and non-cano- 
nical works. The same problem, as narrowed down to 
the geograhical description of India proper, was subse¬ 


quently 


treated 


by Kirfel 


in a short 


monograph, 


Bhdratav ar§a . 22 5 


Epic and Puranic accounts have 


been divided into three groups; shorter, longer, and 


Mhh and Padma . 


Texts in the longer group, however, 



e much earlier than the shorter group. 


Harapra 


sada Sastri in his preface to the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Mss at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
V, 226 takes an exhaustive critical survey of the Rdmd¬ 
yana, Mbh and the Puranas. He propounds several 
theories, and his observations will amply repay peru¬ 
sal. Regarding the Mbh, he gives a new meaning to 
slo ka, taking it to convey a unit of 32 letters; and con¬ 
siders in detail the Parvasamgrahaparvan, the begin¬ 
nings of the Mhh, the criteria for finding out inter¬ 
polations and additions, language and philosophy, etc. 
With regard to the Rdmdyana, he deals with the form 
of the work, its recensions, language, author, extent, 


editions, etc. 


Several problems such as the date of 


the PurSajas, their number, authorship, criteria for 
ascertaining age, mahaimyas, etc. are considered in 
connection with the Mahdpuranas. Gonda!s trans- 
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literated version of the Bhismaparvan in Javanese 
deserves special mention. 227 In his Mbh: An Ethno¬ 
logical Study, 22B G. J. Held begins with a history of 
the critical study of the Mbh, stating the problems 
and points for further study. According to the author, 
the relationship terminology in the epic is largely of 
a classificatory nature; the terms expressive of rela¬ 
tionship do not denote blood relationship but clan 
connection. The relation between the Pan<Javas and 
Kauravas was a phratry-relation. Both groups toge¬ 
ther constituted a complete unity, seemingly divided 




but forming in effect a totality, the oneness of the 
tribes. Both were parties of Vratyas. In the society 
of the Pandavas we have the permanent form of the 
ritual of initiation; and in that of the Kauravas the 
permanent form of the systematised potlach feasts. 


C. 


Raj agopalachari’s Mahabharata 229 


covers 


the 


whole of the Great Epic in 107 stories told with an 
artistry which preserves the charm of the original 
and enriches them with the author’s characteristic 
shrewd observations, pointing the moral or calling 
attention to modem parallels. Wnile each story is 
treated as if it were an independent unit, the author 
has succeeded in investing his narrative as a whole 
with a kind of continuity and connectedness. Suk- 
thankar’s articles on the Mbh including the monu¬ 
mental Prolegomena and prefaces to the Critical Edi¬ 
tion have been collected together under Critical 
Studies in the Mahabharata, which appeared as Vol. 



of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition edited by P. K. 
Gode. 230 

Two text-editions of the Mbh were published 
during this period. The Chitrashala Edition brings 
out the vulgate text with Nilakantha’s comment- 
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hry: 


231 



is simply a copy of an older edition 


it 


faith 


fully copying, in every detail, all the old mistakes 
and adding some of its own making, in the bargain”. 



Its only merit lies in its cheapness, which makes 
easily accessible to the general public. Sufficient 
reference has already been made to Sastri’s Mahd- 


bharata , 232 Our complaint is that it is not what it 
purports to be, i.e., a critical edition of the S. recen¬ 
sion. The work is carelessly done and the collations 

gives 



are inadequate. It is, however, valuable as 
a continuous Southern text printed neatly in a handy 
volume for ready reference. 


2 . 


The Bhagavadgita 


The Bhagavadgit 


has 



eii 


accepted by the 


Hindus as the integral part of the Mhh, and some 
European scholars also endorse the view. The most 
important and significant events in connection with 
the Bhg studies during the last thirty-seven years 
have been, in a chronological order, the publication of 
the Kashmirian recension of the Bhg, of the “original” 
Gita and the Critical Edition of the Bhg . It is indeed 


curious how the Bhg presents such a relatively fixed 
consistent text without any noteworthy variation for 

the last 1200 years. The current text contains 700 
stanzas, there being two other texts with 714 and 745 
stanzas. The additional stanzas effect no material 
addition; nor do they create any difference in the 
teaching or add any new topic or argument. 

. Otto Schrader first brought to light the Kash¬ 



mirian recension of the Bhg, 233 which he maintains 
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to be intrinsically superior to the Saxhkara text, with 
its two commentaries dating from the tenth century. 
The Kashmirian recension differs from the vulgate 
text of the Bhg not only in giving “fourteen com¬ 


plete and four half stanzas” not found in the current 
version, but also in presenting over 250 variant read¬ 
ings. Schrader also contributed papers on the sub¬ 
ject, showing that the India Office MS of the Mbh, 
though from Kashmir, no doubt, contained the vul¬ 
gate text of the Bhg, but was not free from traces of 
Kashmirian recension; that Ramakantha and Abhi- 
navagupta were ignorant of the vulgate text; and 
that Samkara’s works and the vulgate Bhg came to 
Kashmir after the eleventh century during the reign 
of the Kashmirian king Harsa. 234 He also points to 


a Bhg “riddle” which requires the assumption of the 
existence of a form of the Bhg, wherein Arjuna spoke 
only 57 (instead of 84) stanzas, and hence 27 of the 
present Arjuna stanzas are proposed to be excluded 
as later additions. 235 

Since long, Belvalkar has made the Bhg study 
his own, and has to his credit many valuable contri¬ 
butions on the subject. The undertaking of the cri¬ 
tical edition of the Bhismaparvan has given him a 
thorough command of the MS material of the Bhg , 
so that he can authoritatively pronounce about the 


text problems. 


Belvalkar 


has, 


during the period 


under review, expressed his views exhaustively both 
in connection with the Kashmirian recension of the 
Bhg and the original Gita. He proposes to solve Schra¬ 
der’s riddle by including the Gitasara stanzas in the 
Bhg proper, treating Gitasara as the khila of the Bhg, 
and by excluding certain stanzas from Arjuna and 


234 


235 


“On the Form of the Bhg contained in the Kashmirian 

Mhh ”, JRAS. 1935, pp. 146-149; “Rezensionen der Bhagavad- 
gita”, Fest. Wintemitz, pp. 41-50. 

“An Implication of the Bhg Riddle”, NIA, I, pp. 62-68 
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assigning these and some additional stanzas to Sah 


jaya, thus 

tion. 236 Belvalkar has examined the Kashmirian 
recension of the Bhg in his new edition of the text 237 , 
and he states that the comparison of this recension 
with the Samkara text shows that in a number of 
passages the Kashmirian reading seeks (i) to regu¬ 
larise the grammar, (ii) to improve the syntax, and 


conforming 


to the 


Gitumana enumera 


(iii) to improve the sense 


According to the accepted 


canons of textual criticism the grammatically irre¬ 
gular readings preserved in the Samkara text are 
likely to be the authentic ones and the Kashmirian 
text cannot claim to be intrinsically superior. Bel¬ 
valkar also points out that there is no basis for the 


current view that Abul Fazl 


Persian translation of 
s. According to Bel- 


a 


Kashmirian 


the Bhg contained 745 stanzas. According to Bel¬ 
valkar it is legitimate to speak of a Kashmirian 
recension of the Bhg as it is legitimate in a smaller 
measure, to speak of a Ramanujiya recension of the 
noem 238 The Kashmirian recension was not cur- 


poem. 238 The Kashmirian recension was not cur¬ 
rent prior to the eighth century A.D. and not more 
authentic “except for about a dozen minor variants. 


authentic “except for about a dozen minor variants. 
The form of the Bhg as preserved in the Bha§ya of 
Sankaracarya is still the earliest and the most authen¬ 
tic form of the Poem that we can reach on the basis 


of the available manuscript evidence.” 


entitled 


a 


The Ramanujiya 


text cf 


the 


In a paper 
Bhagavad- 


gita, 239 Belvalkar has compared the Sankara Gita- 
patha with that followed by Ramanuja on the evi¬ 


dence of the Tatparyocandrika. 


He mentions thirty 


cases of differences of reading, of which only four 


being important are commented on by him. 


The only 


place where Belvalkar thinks Ramanuja’s reading to be 


236. 

237. 


VA T 


“Bhg riddle unriddled”, ABOR1, XIX, pp. 335-348. 

Bhaqava4mtd with the comm, of Anandavardhana. Poona, 
194t; cf. also “The So-called Kashmir Recension of the Bhg”, 
NIA , H, pp. 211-251. 


Bhagavadgita, Intr. 


239. 


ASVOl, I, pp. 7-15. 
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definitely superior and authenticated by majority of 
reliable MSS is III. 2, where Ramanuja reads vyamis- 
rena-eua for vyamisrena-iva of Sankara. 

While dealing with the Critical Edition of the 
Bhlsmaparvan earlier, no reference was made to the 
Critical Edition of the Bhg , 240 In addition to the cri¬ 
tical apparatus of the Bhlsmaparvan, the Bhg utilises 
six Sarada MSS, one each of Kashmir and Nepal, 
twelve commentaries and three northern MSS of 
Gitasara. In the case of the Bhg., the Editor had to 
give up the accepted principle of giving preference 
to variants of SArada and Kashmir versions, which 
have been treated here as late and secondary. Sankara- 
carya’s testimony for the text of the Bhg is earlier 
than that of any other MS or commentator. Except 
the first 57 stanzas, he offers a word for word expla¬ 
nation for the whole Bhg, which enables us to deter¬ 
mine exactly what text he had before nim. Practi¬ 
cally all versions except SK and a few composite MSS 
of the D group have, in the main, accepted the San¬ 
kara text of the Bhg. The constituted text of the 
Bhg has turned out to be very similar to that com¬ 
mented on by Sankara, which disposes of Schrader’s 
claim that the Kashmir recension of the Bhg is supe¬ 
rior to the commonly accepted one. Belvalkar has 
further shown that all the important variants, on the 
basis of which Schrader tries to establish the supe¬ 
riority of the Kashmir recension, can be explained 
away. 

The point whether the Bhg formed an integral part 
of the Mhh or was a later addition to it remains still 
an open question. For, as admitted by Belvalkar, 
the very old MSS K 4 and Da 2 omit entirely the Bhg 
and even its existence was not recognised by Deva- 

240. Reprint, Poona, 1945; Bhlsmaparvan (Critical Edition), 

Poona, 1945-47. 
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* 


bodha, though it is likely that Devabcdha’s Comment¬ 
ary on the Gita portion has not so iar come to light. 


Srimad Bhagavadgita 241 by Swami Vireswara- 
nanda contains the text of the Bhg with the gloss of 
Sridhara and the translation of the Bhg and Sridiiara’s 
gloss, which latter was not hitherto available to the 
English reader. 


Coming to the other text-editions of the Bhg 
published during the period under review, we may 
mention that besides Schrader’s edition, three other 
editions of the Kashmirian version have been pub¬ 


lished. Tadpatrikar 


brought 


out, in 1934, Srimad 


Bhagavadgita with numerous variants from old Kash¬ 
mirian MSS, an exhaustive introduction and critical 
notes, which has been published in the Pratinidhi 

(No. 1), under the patronage of the Raja Saheb 
of Aundh. The Anandasrama published, in 1939, 



Srimad Bhagavadgitd with the commentary 
Rajanaka Ramakavi called Sarvatobhadra, 


edited 

B. O. R. 


by 


Tadpatrikar. Four 



were 


utilised 


for 


MSS 

this 


from 

edition, 


of 

also 

the 

and 


it is found that Ramakavi comments on a text 
of the Bhg which follows Kashmirian reading. The 
same text as edited by T. R. Chintamani was pub¬ 
lished by the University of Madras in 1941. This is 


based on five MSS, four from the B 



R. 





and one 


from the India Office, three being in Nagari and two 

, There is also a scholarly introduction 


in 



pointing out textual differences from the vulgate text 
noticed in the Kashmirian recension after comparing 


the texts adopted by different Kashmirian commen¬ 
tators. Schrader’s views have been effectively refut¬ 
ed by appropriate extracts showing that Ramakantha 
and Abhinavagupta knew the vulgate text as well as 
the Gita-Bhasya by Samkara* Chintamani regards 


241. Madras, 1949. 
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Belvalkar’s falling 


in 


line 


with 


the 


Otto-Garbe- 


Schrader suggestion about the interpolations in the 
Bag as “unhappy” and shows that tne so-called inter¬ 
polated verses have been accepted as genuine by 
Sankara, Ramakantha and others. 242 

Jivarama Kalidas Sastri of Gondal published in 
1935 the text of the Bhg purporting to be based on a 


MS dated Samvat 1235 (= 
additional stanzas and 250 


1179 A.D.), containing 21 


variants. 


The Suddha 


dharma Office, Madras, published in 1935, the text of 
the Bhg, having 745 stanzas divided into 26 chapters. 


with pada index. 


English translation of the text has 


been published by T. M. Janardanam, 




nd the editor 


believes that the Bhg contains an exposition of 24 


Dharmas such as Narayanadharma, 


A va tara dharma, 


etc.; thus Chs. 2-25 deal with 24 Dharmas in 4 satkas. 


The Suddhadharma text has 


been condemned by 


Schrader and others as 


U 


an artificial fabrication 




The first Adhyaya of the Gita with the commentary 
was published in 1924 and the second Adhyaya with 


the commentary appeared in 1953. The English in¬ 
troduction by Janardana discusses the text-problem, 
conveys the message of the Gita, and gives the sum¬ 
mary of the Sanskrit Commentary on tne second 


Adhyaya. 


The introduction makes certain astound 


ing revelations, hitherto unknown to 


a 


ny one outside 


the initiates of the Suddha Dharma Mandala, regard¬ 
ing the compilation of the Mbh . It is stated that Yoga 
Vyasa, known as Usanakavi, was the author of twenty- 
four Bharata sutras, which served as the background 
for the Bharata-saihhita of 24000 slokas by Bhargava 
Vyasa; the Gita version in this Samhita had only 144 
slokas in six chapters; it was Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
who prepared his Mahd Bharata of a lakh of slokas; 
the Brahmanas of Jambukhanda, overcome by malice 


242. Bhagavadgitdj Ed. by Chintamani, intr. 
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and prejudice, invaded the cave-asrama of Vyasa, and 
seizing tne MbS, tnrew them out to the winds; the 
thrown-out lvib-copies were collected by Vaisampayana, 
the sage s discipie, who restored them to order; it is 

this version that went into preservation in the archives 


of the 


Suddha 


Dharma 


Mandala as a 


precaution 


against future acts of vandalism; the Brahmayas of 
J ambukhanda, however, reahsed their folly after the 
Bharata war and collected whatever versions they 
could get out of the previously thrown out MSS; after 
giving some shape to it they broadcast it as the Mbh; 
this accounts for the different versions we come across 
these days, but the real work is hidden with the Suddha 
Dharma Masala, which has released only the BJia- 
gavadgUa of 745 slokas to the general public by per¬ 
mission of the chiefs of the Mandala! 

The text of the Bhg with Bhagavadgitdrthaprakd - 
6ika of Sri Upanisadbrahma was published from Adyar 
in 1941, edited by the Pundits of the Adyar Library. 
There is no reference to the MSS material utilised for 
the text. In his introduction, Kunhan Raja discusses 
the problem of the extent and nature of the text of 
the Gita, which according to him is “an indivisible 
whole, a unit.” Jivarama Kalidasa Sastri has recent- 


the Gita, which according to him is “an indivisible 
whole, a unit.” Jivarama Kalidasa Sastri has recent¬ 
ly published yet another text of the Bhg answering 
the Gitamana description of 745 stanzas. He describes 


the Gitamana description of 745 stanzas. 


the MS 


to be palm-leaf dating 


from 1665 Sariivat. 


Hie introduction deals exhaustively with the text 


problem of the Bhg . 


Belvalkar very much doubts the 


genuineness of 


this 


U 


Bhoj apatra 


Gita 




y 


which he 


believes to have been manufactured quite recently 
to conform to the Gitamana description in every par¬ 


ticular. 243 


Belvalkar has published an 


(( 


authorised 


version” of the Bhg , with complete pada index, in 
which he gives only the Sahkara text. 244 He has 


243. 

244. 


Sahyadri (Marathi monthly), 1942; also JGJRI, I, pp. 21-31 
Poona, 1941. 
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brought out another edition of the Bhg (already re¬ 


ferred 


to) 


with 


the 


JndnakarTnasamuccayatiku of 


Anandavardhana, with an introduction and two ap¬ 


pendices. 


The introduction deals with the problem 


of the Kashmirian recension, to which we have al 


ready referred. 


Anandavardhana belongs to 1080 


A.D. 


Schrader's views have been refuted, and Bel- 


valkar justifies his 


a 


mathematical operation" to which 


Chintamani objected. 


Appendix I gives a list of the 


names of works and authors cited by Anandavardhana 
in his commentary, and Appendix II gives the vari¬ 
ants in the two recensions in parallel columns. 

Among translations of the Bhg , reference may be 


made to those by Edgerton and Hill. 


U 


Song of the 


Blessed One" by Edgerton contains a clear and able 


analysis of the contents of the Bhg. 


According to 


Edgerton, 


a 


There is absolutely no documentary evi 


dence that any other form of the Gita than that we 


have was ever known in India 




Hill’s translation 


contains the vulgate text, an index, an argument and 


a commentary 


The introduction deals with the 


cult of Krsna Vasudeva, composition and age of the 
Bhg (second century B.C. according to Hill), and the 


doctrine of the Bha 


There are bibliographical notes 


Sanskrit Index and Subject Index to the Bhg. 

Belvalkar has published an English translation of 
the BhagavadgUd , 247 with an Introduction and an 


Index of proper names. 


Entitled 


<C 


Critical Exposition 


of the Argument 




the Introduction deals, among other 


things, with the following: 


the 


problem 


mooted; 


genesis of Ariuna’s dolour; truer explanations of Snm- 
khye Buddhih and Yoge Buddhih; exposition of the 
4 ‘Yoga" in the Bha; inner significance and basic foun¬ 
dation of the “Yajnacakrapravartana"; the problem of 


245. 

247. 


Chicago. 1925 
Poona, 1943. 


246. 


Oxford, 1928. 
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human freedom and of evil; nature of God 


Maya 


Bhg cosmology; macrocosm and microcosm; “triune- 
unities” of the Bhg; besides there are Exegetic Riddles 
Nos. 1 to 5. He has tried to indicate in his Exposition 

that * 

as set forth by the Poem 


the Triune-unity of Karman, Jnana and Bhakti 

.e. the Bhg) demanded on 



the part of its Author a good deal of special pleading 
with a view to constitute an alliance between an ortho¬ 
dox Mimaihsist with his old-world Yajna as the be-all 
and end-all of existence, the post-Upanisad Samkhya 
with its dominating passion for Samnyasa, pre-Pataii- 
j ala Yoga with its mystic discipline of self-culture 
tempered by a Deistic Cosmology and an Intellectual- 
istic Ethics, and the various Bhakti Cults of the day 
with their special notions of the Deity and special 


modes and methods of its worship.” The Bhg being 
pre-Buddhistic according to Belvalkar, the reason for 
its “Philosophical Compromise” is found in the danger 
from radical “Heretics” to everything sacred. The 
Bhg is “an effort on a great scale put forth bv the 
older Srauta religion, with its institutions of Yajna 
and Varnasrama, to hold its own and to stem the 


79 


gathering tide of heretic and agnostic speculations. 

The Bhagavadgita by S. Radhakrishnan contains 
the text in Roman script, an introductory essay, Eng¬ 
lish translation and notes. According to the learned 
author “the Bhg is a valuable aid for the understand¬ 
ing of the supreme ends of life.” The importance and 
value of the Introductory Essay will be apparent from 
a bare mention of the topics dealt with: (1) Importance 
of the work, (2) Date and text, (3) Chief commenta¬ 
tors, (4) Ultimate Reality, (5) Kr sna, the teacher, (6) 
The Status of the World and the Concept of Maya, 
(7) The Individual Self, (8) Yoga-sastra, (9) Jnana or 
Saving Wisdom, (10) The Way of Knowledge: Jnana- 
marga, (11) The Way of Devotion: Bhakti-marga, (12) 
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The Way of Action: Karma-marga, and (13) The 

Goal. 248 


Among other translations of the Bhagavadgita, 
may be included the metrical translation by A. W. 


Ryder, 249 


U 


Song 



the Lord” with introduction and 

the Lord 




notes by E. J. Thomas, 250 “The Gospel 
Snkrpna” 251 by Purohit Swami, and “The Message 
the Gita as interpreted by Sri Aurobindo” 252 by Anil 
Baran Roy, which besides the text and translation, 
gives copious notes, appendices, glossary and index. 
Bhagavadgita, the Song of God is an English transla¬ 
tion in prose and verse, which is not literal but inter¬ 
pretative, by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher 
Isherwood with an introduction by Aldous Huxley. 
All classical commentators have been taken into ac¬ 
count. 253 Bengali Baba has brought out the text and 
English translation of the Bhg with an introduction, 
under the sub-title the Solution of Life Problems 224 
There is a chart of terminology of the Yogasutra show¬ 
ing the significance of the terms and establishing their 
identity with those of the Sankhya, Rrahmasutra, 
Bhg and the Nyayavaiiesika. 


In his “ Bhagavadgita—A Fresh Study” 265 D. D. 
Vadekar makes a plea for the historical study and in¬ 
terpretation of the Gita. He criticises both Samkara 
and Tilak. According to the author, the Gita is a 
synthesis of Ramanuja's Qualified Monism and Tilak's 
Activism. In continuation of his particular theories 
about Vedic gods, etc., V. G. Rele 256 expounds the 
Gita on the basis of psycho-philosophy and psycho¬ 
analysis. Aurobindo Ghose’s “Essays on the Gita” 257 


248. London. 1948. 249. Chicago, 1930. 

250. London, 1931. 251. London, 1935. 

252. Bombay, 1938. 253. Madras, 1945. 

254. Kapurthala, 1944. 255. Poona, 1928. 

256. Bhagavadgita, Bombay, 1930. 

257. Calcutta. First Series, 1st Ed., 1922; 2nd Ed., 1926; 3rd 

Ed., 1937; Second Series, 1st Ed., 1928; 2nd Ed., 1942. 
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present a new approach to the Gita; the Gita is inter¬ 
preted not as a philosophical doctrine but as a prac¬ 
tical guide to life, to the highest spiritual life—which 
is not a turning away from the world and its actuali¬ 
ties, nor a pursuit of mere ethical or mentally moti¬ 


vated activities 


which is rather a life here below of 


Actionless Action, of action held in God-conscious¬ 
ness. The distinguished author approaches the Gita 
for help and light, and his aim is to distinguish its 
essential and living message which humanity requires 
for its perfection and highest spiritual welfare. The 
book will be of practical help on the spiritual path. 
Want of index is a serious desideratum in this valu¬ 
able book. “jSrimad-Bhaaavadaitd” 258 bv Anil Baran 


Boy 


“jSrimad-Bhagavadgita” 258 by Anil Baran 


Bengali) is based on Aurobindo 


philosophy 
t. The in- 


and faithfully follows Aurobindo’s thought. The in¬ 
troduction deals with the interpretation of classical 


commentators 


like 


Sarhkara 


and 


Ramanui a 


and 


thinkers like Ramakrsna and Tilak, and tries to show 
that the new standpoint is the best as it avoids their 


demerits and preserves all that is best in them. 


In 


troduction to the Study of the Bhp 259 by R, Vasudeva 
Row considers, with pertinent passages about each 
topic in the text and translation, the following topics: 


Jagat, Vyavasaya, Upasyavastu 


Bhagavadgitdsvarupa and Conclusion 


Upas and 


Upas aka 


Rudolf Otto published in 1934-35, three books on 
the Gita dealing with the “Original Gita.” 260 The main 
purpose of these books is to propound a theory of 
the composition of the Gita , according to which, hard¬ 
ly any of it belongs to the primitive text, and the 


contents consist mainly 


of tracts 


emanating from 




Calcutta. 1941 


259 


Madras. 1946 


Bhagavadgita: Der Sang der Her-hahenen Stuttgart, 1935; 
Die Urgestalt der BhagavadgitS. Tubingen, 1934; Die Lehre- 


traktate der Bhaqavadgxta. 


iation 

One - 


Original BHagavadgtta 


Tubingen, 1935 


English trans- 


bv J. E. Turner. London, 1939 


The Song of the Exalted 


* 

d 
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writers of different schools and foisted on to the ori¬ 
ginal work. The scheme is elaborated with much in¬ 
genuity. Otto finds three distinct strata in the Bhg, 
one in the original poem consisting of 133 verses, 
another in the doctrinal tracts, and a third in the addi¬ 
tions and glosses that came to be inserted later on. 
Belvalkar has opposed Otto’s contention, and has 
examined it critically, publishing the text as required 
by Otto’s theory; his conclusion is that the Gita in its 
present form, though not a unitary poem, has been 
transformed into a philosophical synthesis and does 
not, therefore, admit of any stratification now. 261 M. 
N. Sircar begins his Mysticism in Bhagavad Gita 262 
by stating that contrary to the divergence between 
knowledge and faith felt in Europe which is now 
melting away, thought, knowledge and faith are not in 
conflict in India, mysticism has its rightful place, 
and science has not been divorced from it. The cen¬ 
tral teaching of the Gita, like that of the TJpanisads, is 
confined to the Brahman, the Being, the conception 
of the transcendence and immanence. The teachings 


of the Gita have been discussed under (1) the philo¬ 
sophic tendencies, (2) the descent of the soul, (3) the 
ascent of the soul, and (4) the spiritual fulfilment. 
The mystic ideal of the Gita is stated to be the reali¬ 
sation of the Divine in its immanence and transcend¬ 
ence, the Divine in man and nature, and the Divine 
beyond and above them. There is no index to the 
book. Ethical Philosophy of the Gita 263 bv P. N. 
Srinivasachari expounds the ethical aspect of the Bhg 
in the light of Visistadvaita by adopting Western 
methods of critical enquiry. The ethical standpoint 
of the various schools of Indian thought has been exa- 



261 


262 



“Miscarriage of Attempted Stratification of the Bhg’\ JUB 

V, pp. 63-133. 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 1929. 

Madras- 
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mined in the light of western thought and a true valua¬ 
tion of the position of the Gita has been made out. 
Diwan Chand’s Short Studies in Bhg 264 is a learned 
analysis and exposition of the work by a life-long 
student of Indian philosophy. In his Bhg and Hindu 
Dharma M. P. Chitale tries to explain the principles 
of Hindu religion and the essentials of religious prac¬ 
tice and conduct as taught by the Bhg . The book is 
divided into two parts dealing respectively with the 
principles and practice of the Hindu religion. 265 P. 
D. Gune’s Articles on Bhagavadgitd deal with the 
message of the Gita, the idea of personal god in the 
Gita, the test as a protest against ritualism. 266 

Turning now to the articles dealing with textual 
and interpretative aspects of the Gita, we find that 
Charpentier’s “Some Remarks on the Bhagavad- 
glta” 267 consider the views of different scholars about 
the original shape of the Bhg; give three stanzas from 
ch. ii, which appear old and original to the author, 
with English translation; and place the earlier Gita 
(ii-xi) somewhere about 200 B.C., and later (xii- 
xviii) after an interval of several centuries. Schrader 
thinks that Bhg t iii. 15 does not belong to the original 
Gita, but is an interpolation. 268 The idea of ‘Yajna- 
cakra’ being older than the Bhg, he tries to explain it 
on the supposition that it is genuine. In “Some 
Aspects of the Bhg”, S. K. De briefly discusses two 
points in relation to the Bhg, viz. its date, and the 
process of remodelling the work. As to the date, De 
admits the work as the earliest of all the existing 
works of devotional character, as it furnishes one of 
the earliest landmarks in the history of the Indian 

264. Bombay, 1951. 265. Poona, 1953. 

266. Poona. 1952. Gune’s articles have been published in book 

form here. 

267. IA. 1930, pp. 46-50: 77-80; 101-105; 121-126. 

268. 1HQ, V, pp. 173-181; 790-791, 
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is 


doctrine of religious devotion. As to the process of 

the remodelling of the work, De is of opinion that the 
Gita suffered from occasional interpretation or that 
it existed in different recensions; but to maintain that 
the work is a poor patch-work or to. deny that 
a powerful synthetic expression of a particular trend 
of religious thought is to miss the essential signi¬ 
ficance of the poem, as well as to go directly against 
the testimony of Indian tradition which has always 
attempted, even from different points of view, a syn¬ 
thetic interpretation of the poem as a whole. 2684 In 
The Bhagavata Purana and the Bhagavadgita,” 269 
Raghavan investigates the question whether the author 
of the Bhagavata-P . knew the Kashmirian recension of 
the Bhg. and concludes that he knew only the vulgate 
text of the Bhg. From the parallelisms in words and 
ideas culled from the Bhg. and the Yogavasistha , 
Raghavan proves that the Yogavasistha used a text 
of the Bhg which was a mix up of the Kashmirian 

to H. G. 

of 


it 



recension and the vulgate. 270 
Narahari, 271 the Samadhilaksana forming part 
the Sutasamhitd of the Skanda Purana is indebted to 
the Bhg for its contents, and many verses are obvious¬ 
ly imitations of the statements contained in the Bhg. 
B. N. Krishnamurti Sarnia has criticised Rajavade’s 
article on the “Grammar of the Gita” according to 
which the Gita cannot be regarded as one of the best 
poems of the world. 272 Gode has cited quotations 
from the Bhg in pre-Sahkara Jaina sources 273 like the 


and 


Lokatat - 


Padmapurdna, Sastravartasamuccaya 
tvanirnaya, in the hope that they may be helpful in 
clarification of the problem whether there existed 
different recensions of the Gita before Sankara. Other 



268a. IC, IX, pp. 31-35 


270. 

272. 


269 

271. 


Ibid, pp. 73-82; 161-163. 

ABORI, XI, pp. 284-299; cf. also Rajawade, “Grammar of 


JOR. XII, oo. 71-72 
ABORI, XXI, pp. 100-105. 


273 . 


the Gita”, Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., pp. 325-38 
ABORI, XX, pp. 188-194 
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articles by Gode on the Gita include “Comparisons in 
the Bhg” 273 * “Psychology of emotions as represented 
in Bhg/’ 273h and “the Bhakti-sutras of Narada and 
Bhg” 273c which is a study in parallelism of thought 
and expression. In “Bhg and Jain Literature”, 
Raghavan cites examples of the influence of 
the Gita on Jain literature, in the writings of Amara- 
candra, Umasvati, Subha can dr a, Kundakunda and 

Yogindu. 2734 * Ow, 

Articles by Schrader and B. N. K. Sarma on 
ancient Gita commentaries 274 refer to one Bhaskara 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta, whom Sarma equates 
with a Vedantin Bhaskara, a contemporary of Sankara, 
and Schrader with Bhaskara Bhatta, author of 
Saivasutravdrttika, a Kashmirian Saivite contempo¬ 
rary of Abhinavagupta. 


In 


his 


“Sadhana 



the 


Bhagavadgita” 27 & 


S. K. Maitra gives a compendious analysis of the Bhg 
viewed as a practical scripture illuminating the paths 
of spiritual realization. Matilal Das deals with the 
psychological and ethical techings of the Gita. 276 
D. S. Sarma points out, by quotations and compa¬ 
risons, resemblances in ideas and expression between 
Upanisadic verses and the Bhg; and this is already 
recorded in sarvopani$ado gdvo indicating Upanisads 


as 


it 


one of the sources of the Bhg 


” 277 


A. N. Ray 


shows that Krsna was the great religious teacher who 
brought about a Samkhya-Yoga-Vedanta synthesis, 
the harmonising of non-Brahmanical and Brahmanical 


philosophies. 278 


273a. ABORT 9 II, pp. 135-142. 273b. QJMS, 1924. 

273c. ABORl IV, pp. 63-95. 273d. BV. X, pp. 80-87. 

274. IHQ, IX, pp. 663-677; X, pp. 348-357; XI, pp. 188-196. 

275. VK f XXVII, pp. 164-172; 220-229. 

276. CR, 82, pp. 246 ff. 277. JOR, m, i. 

278. “Srlkrsna and the Source of the Bhagavadgitd”, IHQ , IX, 

pp. 188-196. 
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T. M. P. Mahadevan has tried to interpret the 
teaching of the Gita consistently with the doctrine of 

non-violence in his “Is Gita a Gospel of War?” 279 
The same author in his Two-fold Path in the Gita 280 
gives an elucidation of the main theme of Sankara’s 
view-point that the Gita teaches two separate paths 
to two separate kinds of persons and does not advocate 
the combination of Jnana and Karma simultaneously 


in one and the same person 


Musings on the Bhaga 


vadgita 28 


by Nehal Chand Vaish gives an exposition 


of the Grttd according to the author’s own experience 
in life; the reader is asked to appreciate the teaching 
of the Gita according to his own experience in life. 


V 


G. Bhat's The Bhagavadgita: 


A Study 282 deals 


with the Gita in its relation to Hindu philosophy and 
religion, its position within the Mbh, etc., and tries 
to prove that it is mainly a harmonious work. Swami 
Suddhananda draws attention to worklessness through 
work, doctrine of Karma Yoga, divine incarnation, 


resignation to divine will, etc., as 


u 


The Teachings of 


the Bhagavadgita.” 283 


Reference is made to the con 


* 


ception of God in the Bhg and the method of His true 
Worship which is said to be self-surrendering in the 
“Commonsense Religion in the Bhagavadgita”. 284 

Munshiji’s reverence and love for Sri Krsna and 
the Bhg are well known and he has been popularising 
the teachings of the Bhg and spreading Sri Krona’s 


message by various means. 


His 


tt 


Experiential Ap¬ 


proach to the Gita” deals with many aspects of the 
message of the Gita. Creative resistance, becoming, 
surrender to God, truth as svadharma , breaking the 
bonds, silence and solitude, are the various topics 
elaborately considered, well documented from the 


279. 




281. 


Phil Qtly, XVn, July 1941. 
Madras, 1940. 

Allahabad, 1931. 28 


Allahabad, 1931. 282 

Cult. Her., I, pp. 118-125. 284 


Dharwar, 1924. 

Cult. Her. } I, pp. 136-145 
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Bhg and the Yogasutras . 2as Bhagavadgitd and Modem 
Life 286 consists of seven lectures which Munshiji deli¬ 
vered in the Gita Vidyalaya of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan during 1944-45 and 1945-46. The following 
are the topics discussed: (1) Place and meaning of the 
Gita, (2) Therefore do thou resist, O! Arjuna, (3) 
The Unity which is Yoga, (4) Svabhava — the Basis 
of Perfection, (5) Caturvarnya — its Ideal and Prac¬ 
tice, (6) Yoga is Perfection in Action, and (7) Brahma- 


carya—Sublimation 


of 


the 



Urge. 


Munshiji 


rightly points out that the Gita, the pre-eminent scrip¬ 
ture, being a universal gospel, is an intensely human 
document, a guide for every human situation. That 
knowledge, action and devotion are not alternative 
pathways, but have to be fused into a dynamic unity 
has been best illustrated by the lives ol Sankara and 


Kant, 


Calvin and Dayananda, and Caitanya and 


St. Augustine, in whom predominated respectively 
knowledge, action and devotion. In Marcus Aurelius, 
a European Janaka Videhi, were beautifully mixed all 
the three elements. Bacon, Napoleon and Hitler are 
instances of lives wasted for lack of such fusion. 
An ant a Kr$na Sastri in his Sanskrit work shows how 
each of the Darsanas finds its doctrines advocated by 


the Git®. 287 In the Art 


gita, 


288 



Life in the Bhagavad 


H. V. Divatia has described in ten chapters 


the psychology, epistemology, cosmology, metaphysics 
and ethics of the Gita , and discussed in the concluding 

chapter 


how 


far 


modern 


science 


confirms 


the 


teachings of the philosophy of life behind the Gita. 

D. S. Sarma has made an intensive study of the 
Bhg and its philosophy, and has striven hard to make 
the Gita popular among the younger generation. He 
propounds that eternal truth postulates immeasurable 


285. BV, IH, pp. 1-20. 
287. Bombay, 1944. 


286. Bombay, 1947. 

288. Bombay, 1951. 
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that truth is founded on the throne of love 


Imagavadgita 


expositions 


in 


his 


Lectures 


on 


which contain 



lectures 


the 

an 


JU 


glish translation and three appendices, are not only 


scholarly, but also lucid and simple 



has^ also 







I *■* 


brought out a Students’ Edition of the Bhagavad - 

Sri Krishna Prem in his “Yoga of Bhagavad • 

gives a practical insight into the perfect yoga 
of the Gita which, according to the author, is not an 
intellectual formation, but the mighty synthesis of 
tii^ partial spheres of the different yogas 
eveiy aspect of the divine nature of all beings 
Narasimham 2 92 makes the Gita present his own philo¬ 
sophy of Brahman in which the life we owe to 
Brahman will not be something that needs escape and 
in which Mukti will not be for a select few-tHdy, but 
for the whole universe; besides, he deals with inter- 




* -n 



characters in the epic, form of the epic, 

has followed his Mystery of the Mahfir 


rv 


7 ' 

~ *Lv 


' ' 


r ' V 
? u. 




Vhdratd by the Bhagavadgitd 

that the Gita 

of 



from 



in which he holds 
showing a progression 


Vedanta through 



■-4 


> w 




. ^ * 


Vaise§ika and Yoga, thus trying to correlate 
emit systems of philosophy and place them in a 


logical order 


M 


G 


Mainkar 


Gitd-B hasya-PrOr 



_ 9 
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f * r 

- ■ 

1 v: ^ 
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is a critical study of the Sankara Bhasya on 
tiie Bkg and examines Sankara’s comments on impor¬ 
tant doctrinal passages of the Gita from a comparative 
view ot other important commentaries. 

Kirfel’s Verse Index to the Bhagavadgitd 295 is an 



pada 



of the Gita based on the 


yuljgate text noting also the variations of the Ananda- 


280 

291 


290. 



Rajahmundry, 1937. 

London, 1938. 

Gita: A Critique. Madras, 1939. 


Madras, 1930 


k 


4 


293 




I. ^ 


Karachi, 1936. 
Leipzig, 1938. 


294 


Sangli, 1951. 
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edition and Schrader. Fifty-four pa das appear 


twice or repeatedly; according to Kirfel, “the majo¬ 
rity of these repetitions is certainly without import¬ 
ance, but some seem to be the last traces of former 
joints of text”. P. C. Divanji has divided his Critical 
Word-Index to the Bhg 29G into three parts, viz. (1) 
Primary word-units, (2) Secondary word-units, and (3) 
Consolidated Index of Primary and Subsidiary word- 
units or Common Basic forms. Each part is further 
sub-divided into sections and sub-sections. Thus. 


Section A of Part 



contains vulgate with variants 


numbering 3865 entries; section B is Kashmir recen 


sion numbering 426; and Section C is List of New 


words in Section B 


Besides, there are three Appen 


dices dealing with Critical Apparatus of Sections A 
and B, and Addenda to Section B. Section A of Part 
II has two sub-sections, (a) Vulgate with variants re¬ 
cording 1102 entries, and (b) Kashmir recension, 2037 
entries; Section B, Tertiary word-units has 296 entries 


for section (a) and 62 for sub-section (b); while Sec 



Quartemary Word-units has 196 for 


bon 

vulgate, and 24 for (b) Kashmir 


(a) 


Part 3 has also Sec 



tions A and B with the usual sub-sections, the entries 
being respectively 1443 and 238. In gfimad-Bhagavad- 
ffitd Laghukosa 297 (A Concise Dictionary of the Bhg) 

R. Gokhale first reproduces the text with pada- 
ccheda of each Sloka and then comes the dictionary. 
The dictionary gives the grammatical characteristics 
of each word, cross-reference to connected words, its 
explanations by Sankara and his followers in the 
commentaries, its occurrence in different places in the 
text, and its meaning in Marathi, English and Hindi. 


In the proposed Brhat-kosa 


an encyclopaedia and 


concordance of the Gita, the same author intended to 
bring in commentaries of all schools of thought and 
to explain different shades of meanings by comparison 




296. 


Bombay, 1947. 


297. 


Poona, 1944. 
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4* 


of pre-Gita, contemporary and post-Gita literature. 
The invaluable help rendered by such tools to scholars 
and research workers can never be overestimated. 

An ambitious work dealing with the interpreta¬ 
tions of the Bhagavadcfitd, in several volumes, has 
been projected by S. C. Hoy, of which Book I: The 
Bhagavadgita and Modern Scholarship was published. 


from London, in 1941. 


This is the first attempt at a 


comprehensive and systematic review of the result 
of researches on the Gita and the Epic Mbh, made 
during the last three quarters of a century by such 
competent scholars of the West as Max Muller, Hop¬ 
kins, Barth, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Weber, Holtz- 
mann, Dahlmann, Schroder, Deussen, Garbe, Winter- 
nitz, Macnicol and others as well as by eminent 




Indian 


scholars 


like 


Bhandarkar, 


Bankimehandra, 


Telang, Tilak, Subba Rao, Vaidya and others. 


Ac 


r 


cording to the author, from the dispassionate and 
disinterested point of view the Gita may be really 
regarded as the gospel of love apd peace and good 
will among the nations and races of mankind, as the 
one scripture of the union of the East and the West, 
hs the cementing bond or the golden link, that holds 
together and synthesizes the finest and noblest ele¬ 
ments of Indo-British culture and Euro-Asian civili¬ 
zation, a consummation towards which the whole 






creation seems to be moving. 


The author’s main con 


elusions are: 


(i) The text of the Gita has remained 


i- 1 




substantially unaltered in spite of numberless inter¬ 
polations that have taken place in other portions of 
the Great Epic; (ii) the Gita is naturally linked both 
by language and by thought with the thoughts of the 
Upanisads and has always been associated by the 
Indian tradition more with the Vedanta philosophy 
than with the Sankhya-Yoga; (iii) Garbe’s theory of 
interpolation in the Gita is entirely without founda¬ 
tion; (iv) the Krsna of the Gita is not the same histo- 
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%*\, 


_ 

rical or mythical person who is deified in the Vai^va 

scriptures like the HaTiv<nhscL, the Bhdgavota PuTaxtA 

and the Visnu Pur&na ; nor are the teachings erf the 
Gita the same as those of the Narayaniya section erf 
the Moksadharma of the Great Epic; (v) the Gifca was 
hot written by a sectarian poet for a particular sect, 
but is meant to be and has always been a sacred code 


of devotion, philosophical insight, and moral and reli¬ 



gious culture, universally accepted by all 
after God, irrespective of caste, creed and colour; (vi) 
a few verses here and there betray a foreign origin 
and may have been added by interested sectarian 
writers and these seem to have found entrance into 
vj|£;h ; this popular scripture along with other interpolations; 
^ ^ (vii) the Gita, in its original form, was an Upanisadic 

treatise, independent of the Epic Mbh , and was later 
on incorporated into the Epic along with other 




PA t 


J ^ 




didactic episodes; (viii) the object of the poet of the 
Gita was to teach humanity the sublime art of self 
Control and self-conquest in the midst of trials and 



i -1 


*- L' 


soul in fighting its battles in spiritual life; (ix) Kr$na 
is not the central figure of the Mbh in its extant form, 
nor was he the inspiring deity for the author of the 



|**v* ■» 


N ft ■ 
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Bharata. The Epic, as well as the Gita in 
its original form, was neither Krsnaite nor V4nuite; 

Gita was a much earlier work than tiie 

episode in the Moksadharma, and also 
much older than the Anugltd; (xi) the Gita was com¬ 



posed by a R?i of the Upanisadic 





a poet-philo- 


K, 


ii 


« 


sopher who was a Reformer of the religious and social 
I' life of the contemporary Vedic Aryan as well as noft> 
Vedie and non-Aryan people. 297 * 

the Original Gita,” 298 T. M.. P. Mahadevan 
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lend Hi# environments bjr S. C. Roy was published Hi IMi. 
Hiriyanna Comm. Fot, pp. 101-108. 
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including Otto’s Original Gita, and correctly states 
that unless clear and unmistakable 
forthcoming, there is no justification for regarding 

interpolation. 


any 



of 


the 


Gita 
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After considering the views of foreign scholars as 
to the homogeneity of the Gita, p. C. Divanji in his 
paper entitled “Was there an original shorter Gita?” 
concludes that the Gita in its present form is a plan¬ 
ned work of one author. 299 In another article P. C. 
Divanj i states that the Bhg was composed by Vyasa 
(or Veda Vyasa) in its original form and gives 1150 
B.C. as his date. 300 Belvalkar explains the exact im 
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port of Cdturvarnya 301 in Bhg, IV. 13, and the position 
and purpose of Bhg , VII. 7-11 in “Two Mishandled 
Passages from the Bhg”. He further shows that there 
Is no trichotomy (karma, bhakti and jhana) of the 
pathways to salvation, but only a triune-unity of them 
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in 
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paper 


C( 


Bhg: 


Trichotomy 


versus 


Triune- 








Unity”. 302 “AbhijvanaMkuntala and the Bhg” 303 by 
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in Rtusamhdra and Meghaduta there is no indication 
that Kalidasa studied the Bhg, and one is not certain 
about Mdlavikagnzmitra and VtkraTnOrvastya. Parallel 

are, however, seen in the Kumdrasambhatm, 
Raghuvamsa and AbhijnariaMkuntala. After dealing 
with the central ethical lesson of the Sakuntala, it is 
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stated in conclusion that the Abhijnanasdkuntala can 
fee fittingly described as the dramatisation of the cen¬ 
tral teaching of the Bhg. P. M. Modi has discussed the 
central teaching of the Bhg and the mutual relation 
of its different adhyayas in “Bhg: Its teaching arid 
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Potdar Comm . Vot, pp. 127-153. 

“Authorship and thate of the Bhg”, Suldha Bhdrati, H, pp 
151-156. 

Hiriyanna Comm . Vot, pp. 1-11. 

KartmrkdT Comm, VdL, pp. 1-6. 

JRoJa Comm* VdL, pp. 
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the harmony of its adhyayas.” 304 He believe that 


. r "p i ** 


the central teaching of the Gita is its teaching about 


the Yoga, i.e. ‘‘Disinterested Action” (yogah karmasu 


kausalam) or in other words 



(Sama- 


tvam yoga ucyate). 


In 


commenting 


on 


It 


Bhg 


Jt* 


XVI&’ 3306 R. D. Karmarkar tries to show that the 


views disapprovingly referred to in asatyamapr4tU^ 


piam te etc. point to the Buddhist doctrines. 


“Gita 


as a Poem” by D. T. Tatacharya contains discussion 


on the grammatical significance of particular 



sions in the first chapter of the Bhg. 306 According to 



K. Dikshit the non-mention of the doctrine of 


karmayoga in the available works of Megasthenes does 


not preclude the probability of his being aware of the 


Gita and its tenets, 307 


Swami Nikhilananda has written on the ‘ ‘Practical 


Teaching of the Rhg”, 30Q while Subodh Chandra 


Mukherjee deals with the “Message of the Gita.” 309 


B. S. Agnihotri tries to show that the Bhg mainly aims 


at the exposition of Buddhiyoga. 310 


U 


The Nature of 


Yoga in the Bhg and Pat an j ala Yoga Sutras 





by 


N. L. Srivastava concludes that apart from the ques¬ 


tion of the author of the Bhg knowing or not knowing 




e system of Patanjali, there is an essential simila 


rity between the Yoga of Bhg and the Yoga of Yoga - 


sutras so far as their methods and aims are concern¬ 


ed. 311 K. V. Nilameghacharya seeks to prove that 


the Narayamya section is not an interpolation in the 


\ 


Mbh. 


It 



authority, of the Pancaratras . 312 


with the tenets, and supports the 


304. 



305 


Dhruva Comm. Vol., HI, pp. 51-56. 


306. 


ABORT, 



307. 


JSVOI , XI, i. 


pp. 132-137. 


“Was the Bhg Known to Megasthenes? ”, ABORT 


308. 


pp. 298-315. 



» 

T 


309. 


PB, July 1952 


311. 


JBHU, VO!, Nos. 2-3. 


310. 


PB, XUV, pp. 503-507. 


312. 


JVB, XX, a, Sept. 1951. 
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Belvalkar gives a fresh interpretation of Yajnar 
cakra mentioned in Bhg, HL14-15. 313 “Evolution of 
the Monotheistic Conception in the Bhg” by M. Yamu- 
nacharya quotes verses in the Gita to show how the 
©ne-God idea has developed in the work by gradually 
assimilating into it the polytheism and animistic 
tendencies that were in circulation. 314 S. K. Maitra’s 
••Idea of Conflict in the Bhg” states that every chapter 
of the Gita presents us with a problem of Conflict. 
It is shown how the idea of conflict, which is a 
minal idea in the Bhg, develops and what different 

forms it assumes as we proceed from one chapter to 

Cosmic Significance of Karma in the 



another 


In 


it 


Bhg ” 316 Maitra further points out that the object of 
the Bhg is to show that ethical questions cannot be 
solved without reference to the metaphysical question 
relating to the ultimate nature of God and His rela- 

“Conception of Freedom in 


tion to the Universe 


His 


the Bhg” 3 '7 ascertains what human freedom means 

and enquires what its place is in the Bhg . G. V. 
Devasthali has contributed a few important and in¬ 


teresting 



on the Bhg 


In 


C 


‘Karma 


m 


the 


L 'T ~1 


Bhg” 3 * 18 he sets forth the views of Bhg on Karma in 
the words of the Bhg as far as possible. The conclu¬ 
sion is that while recognising the due importance of 
the Vedas, the Bhg would assert that they fall short 
of the final goal or the summum honum which can 
be attained by reaching a level above them and attain¬ 
ing Yoga or Jnana or Bhakti; while its teaching on 
Karma can be very well summarised in one of its own 


verses Karmanyevadhikaraste 


In 


Summum Bonum 



Dhmva Comm . Vol., JH, pp 



314 . 

315 . 

316 . 

317 . 
H& 


45-50. 

QJMS, XXXV, No. 3, Jan. 1945. 
Rangaswami Comm. VoL, pp. 517-538 

PB, XUV7 PP- 60-71. 

Ibid, pp. 430-439. 

Potdar Comm. Vol, pp. 243-252. 
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In the Bhg”, 3W Devasthali states that the Bhg Idea gf 
Svarga is 

eeption of Svarga. The Bhg deals with the surnmurn 
bonum positively as well as negatively. Negatively 


% i 



i* 




*£ 


H* 


"y 

J<- 



consists in the removal or destruction of sin, bote* ^ 


t ■* 


t i 



lit: 

both its aspects of abstract and concrete on the post*' 
tive side it consists of being one with the ultimate 
unity behind the diversity. This unity abstractly 
conceived is brahman , while in its concrete aspect ft 
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is para or parama purusa, sometimes identified with 


* " * w S 

J -r ' 


Lord 



The ultimate result in either case 





4*1 


w~ 

eternal happiness untouched by matras, cessation of 
transmigration and attainment of an unfluttering 




% 


4 * 


steadiness, equanimity and quietude of mind 


and 


? t. 


1 ^ 


S. I 


buddhi. It can be attained by several means such as 
karma, jnana, yoga, bhakti, etc., though the 





often declared to be the best as being the 
“Perfect Man in the Bhg )J (in Marathi) 320 by Deyasr 
thali deals with the characteristics of sthitaprapla, 

yogdrudha 9 bhakta 3 gunatlta and siddha or siddhim 

prdptah as given in the Bhg as also according to west- 


*•" a. 
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IT 
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ern philosophers. 


In 


« 


Renunciation in the 


Bhg” 


14 


1 


Devasthali concludes that samnyasa, according to the 
Bhg, ‘‘is the abandonment, not pf activity, but of rogo, 

dvesa, and karma-phaldsanga. ... And it is through , 

this Samnyasa that one attains the perfection of nai$r- 
karmya and also the final beatitude or mokga or anion 
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with God.” 321 In yet another article on “Bhakti in 
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the Bhg 


79 


Devasthali states that the soft comer of the 
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view tee best way to attain perfection is to begin not 
along *the lines of jndna or karman but along teat of 
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BV, XIV, pp. 

Kevaldnanda AhhmandavuL Grantha, 


10-19. 
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BV, XD, pp. 144-48. 


PP- 57-69. 
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bhakti by resigning every act to the Lord# 22 “Ethics of 
the Bhg” is dealt with by Ratna Shivararn. 323 C. Kun- 

shows that the 



* *k 


1 K. 



ban Raja’s “Bhg and the 

Gitd truly reflects the view of Karma as held by the 
Jijr" Mimaihsa school of thinkers and there is no doctrinal 

t * 


Conflict between the two views. 324 While dealing 


Iwith 


44 


Karmayoga Tradition”, 325 P. C. Divanii 
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that the tradition of the origin and transmission Of 
the Karmayoga doctrine amongst the Ksatriyas as re¬ 
ferred to in the Bhg has 


the 


corroboration from 


«i 


\ 


Puranic and Vedic literature. The tradition had be¬ 
come interrupted some time before 1500 B.C. 

U ■ & tlL. 
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princes, therefore, had to take instruction^ 
from Brahmana sages in later ages. Another article 
by Divanji deals with “Bhg and Sankhya Philo¬ 
sophy.” 326 B. N. K. Sarma has discussed in detail 
the 4 


Trend of the Bhg 


” 327 
> 


the paper 


being concern- 


gfe r 


ed with the exposition of one aspect of its philosophy 
in relation to its metaphysical theory of God and the 
world of matter and souls. With regard to 



«nd the Mok§a Passages in the Bhg”, M. G. Main- 
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B&g considers as a means to liberation as knowledge; 

regards the nature of the release and the means 




%^'Xv 

frsf 



* -•* Si 


, Sankara takes ample liberties with die test; he 
reads his doctrine in a plain test, whereas Ramanuja 


^ ife more faithful to the text. 
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While considering the 


“Philosophy of the Gita— 


« -r 






Bora it make a DarSana?”, P. M. Modi states that no 
system of philosophy has been taught in the Gita, 


^ -though philosophical doctrines are Sometimes referred 


J 

£ T * 
<3 . 



£, 

■fey 



*325^ 

^ J 1 I ^ 


Siddha-Bhdratx, IT, pp. 29-35 



a In the Bhg” by 


m — B » 



Devasthali is to appear in die forthcoming number of the 
Poona University Journal. 


325. 



Brahmavidya, X, I. 

JOI, I, pp. 329-337. 


324. 

326. 


I- 


Karmarkar Comm . VoL, pp. 179-195. 
Ibid, pp. 101-105. 


ibid. 

JGJRI, vm. Bob. 2-4. 
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X ^ 


to in the Gita in support of its main teaching of Yoga 


or 


it 


disinterested action.” 329 


In 


another 


article* 


P. M. Modi shows that each adhyaya of the Bhg is 


a unit by itself. 330 Mohan Singh has written a series 


of articles on the Brahman in the Bhg. 331 


The ques¬ 


tion why a man resorts to the wrong path even though 


he knows the right one is discussed in the light oi 


the teachings of the Bhg by Jaidev Singh in the 


blem of Incontinence in the Bhg 



D. S. 



traces 


it 


the path of Yoga in the Gita” from its begins 


ning in the awakening of Buddhi to its eulminatkm 


in Jnana. 333 In “The Role of the Gita in Life, or 


Doctrines of the Gita as Basis of Social Reconstruc¬ 


tion”, K. R. Potdar states that the Gita takes a rationa¬ 


listic view of all problems and also lays stress on the 


philosophical and devotional aspects of human lifSe. 


It lays down a very rational and hence a very sensi¬ 


ble basis for the division of society, and its criterion 


of individual ability has certainly an instructive lesson 


for the world-society of our times with its artificial 


division of classes 


based 


on material prosperity. 


Finally it is observed that socialization and spirituali¬ 


zation of the conception of sacrifice especially in view 


of the dynamic aspect of life the Gita, visualises; 


its rational explanation of the theory of four castes 


with an attempt to equalise the importance of the 


ife :different individuals in society in view of their duties 




its conception of a hierarchy of intellectuals in society 


especially for the purpose of the guidance of the com 


mon people in society; and on the whole the fire-test 


of intellectual examination of all the doctrines of in¬ 


dividual as well as social importance: these are the 




329. JUB, xrx, September 1950. 


330. BV, XI, pp. 85-94. 


331. VK, Jan. Feb. Mar. 1952. 


332. JGJRI, VHI, Nos. 2-4. 




333. Cult. Her. Second Ed., HI, pp. 400-423 
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*■ t 

principles that deserve to become the basis of social 
reconstruction of any period. 333 * 


* 

V. B. Athavale has traced the sources of certain 
verses and ideals as also names of prominent person¬ 
ages found in the Bhg to the Rgvedic texts. 334 In 
the “Bhg and the Upanisads”, 33,5 Devasthali ascer¬ 
tains the nature of the close relation between Bhg 
and the Upanisads from a consideration of parallel 
passages, parallelism of ideas such as asvattha, two 
paths, creation and absorption of beings, the import¬ 
ance attached to yajna, tapas and dana, restrictions on 
the imparting of occult knowledge, etc. The conclu¬ 
sion is that the Bhg does not merely borrow its ideas 
from the Upanisads, but utilises them for the purposes 

of its own teaching marking a distinct advance over 
the Upanisads in several cases. Bhg also gives new 
ideas hardly found in the Upanisads. P. V. Bapat has 
shown that Dhammapaia in Ch. 17 (p. 693, Bur. 

Ed. of Mundayana Press) echoes Bhg, U. 2 
without mentioning it. 33Q In “Bhg and Astadhyayi” 
P. C. Divanji states that the Astadhyayi furnishes proof 
of Panini’s acquaintance with the original Mbh of 
Veda Vyasa with the Bhg forming its part. 337 K. C. 
Varadachari has written on the “Bhg and the Kafho- 
panisad”, 333 and Akshaya Kumar Banerjee on “Gita 
and Yoga-Vasistha”. 339 G. H. Bhatt takes a survey 
of the “Literature on the Gita in the Suddhadvaita 
School”. 340 I. J. S. Taraporewala has written on 

“Bhg and the Gathas of Zara thus tra. ” 3 41 


333a. BV, X, pp. 347-382. 

334 . “The Relation of the Gita with the Rgveda”, JGJRl, HL 

Nos. 3-4. 

335 . Sarup Bharati, pp. 132-142. _ 

336. “Dhammapaia and BhcT, IHQ, XTII, p. 730. 

337. ABORL XXX; pp. 263-276. 

338 . JSVOI, Xm, Not 339. PB t Jan, Feb. 1952. 

340 . ABOR1, XXX, pp. 131-134. 

341. BDCRL V, pp. 197-200. i 
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Before dealing with the other epic, we sh&$ltUFn 
to the articles referring to both the. Mbh and the 
R&mayana. Hopkins has referred to the allusions to the 
Rama story in the Mbh 341 *, and has given 62 referee* 


w > 


9 


ces in all; there are 17 in the Aranyaka and 14 in the 
Drona, while in six Parvans there is no reference at 

hi ^ •• 

all; relevant 
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have been given. Ruben has 
given parallel phrases in the Ram and Mbh in App. V 
to his test. 342 In. a chapter entitled “Prince 
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features common 

4he metre, tales, 




Ram and Mbh referring to 
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phraseology, etc 
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has also pointed out the differences in the two epics 
characters figuring in which he takes to be pajh&y 
historical and partly mythical. He has further dealt 
with “Parallel Features in the two Epics” 344 .and 
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n to the two Epics”*® 45 



T i 


Proverbs and Tales 

H. C. Raychaudhuri examines the views 
and Macdonell about the relation of the two epicsJ 34 ^ 
V. Narayana Aiyar by quotations from the Nalopa^ J 
khy&na of the Mbh and Sundaraha^a of the Rdm 
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draws 


attention to the 




astonishing similarity 



I -*l* 


thought and language of the two works. 347 

same topic has received full, critical and comprehend 
rive treatment in a paper by Sukthankar, where 
after considering the previous writers on the subject^ 
and after subjecting the texts to a searching analysis* 
he concludes that our Ram text was used as a “source** 
by the diaskeuasts of the Mbh, and that the RSm was 
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composed in the interval which separated the Bha~ 
rata from the Mbh 348 


In the ‘ ‘Ramopakhyana and 
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pp. 85-103. 
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Studies zur Textgeschichte dm Udmayana. Stuttgart, 


344. 

346. 

347. 
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CHI , 



pp. 251-276. 
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A1F, 19, pp. 138-151 


345 


Studies in Indian ^ntiqnitlesr, 
JOR, 


-AJF, 20, pp. 22-39. 
* 25-34. 
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RSmiyaga 


Sukthankar finds support for Jacobi’s 


view (that the Ramopa. was based on the Ram), and 
gives a concordance of parallel passages in the Mbh 
and Ram numbering 82, which proves, contrary to 

that the Ramopakhyana is an epitome of 

our Ram. Incidentally it is shown how very pre- 

are the conclusions that are based on the 



carious 


lx. v 

, rt- 


r 


Vulgate text of the Mbh, and also that many of the 

used in the past for literary and historical 

unquestionably 



have 


turned 


out 


to 


be 


N. N. Ghose makes a detailed sociological 
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purposes 

spurious. 

study of the Ram and the Mbh in which he 
that the Mbh represents a later epoch than the Ramr 
the culture of the epics is the pre-Buddhist moral 
mid material culture; the Bharatavarsa of the epics 
is a conglomeration of small independent states bav 
|ng unconstitutional personal monarchy with no trace 


M 


of self-government 


The Kuruksetra war 



as 



V ■** 


* *; 


historically interpreted as the struggle between ortho- 
doxy and dissent, the conservative and the radical, in 
which for the moment the conservative and the ortho* 

dux, the sanatanavarnasramadharma, prevailed, lead- 

ha® to the establishment of Brahma^a rule 




Mullick in his Mahabhdrata as a History and a Drama 
divides the Rpm also into two parts, the first ending 
^ "with the death of Havana and the accession of Bibhi- 

Ijana, and the second with the death and disappearance 



of Ramacandra and his brothers 
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lays that the Vanaras in the Ram and the Nagas, 
tJragas and Pannagas in both the epics were groups 
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iSie relations of the epics to the Brahmana literature 
with regard to history, religion and sociology. 262 The 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND FURA^AS 


Indian epics in Indo-China is the title of an informa 
tive article by R. C. Majumdar. 353 



The Rdmayana 


jr 


The problems connected with the critical text of 
the Ram have been dealt with by Ruben. 354 He 
observes that the relations of MSS materials of the 

Ram are in many respects similar to those of the 


Mbh, so that it is not a wrong procedure to follow 
Sukthankar’s method in the classification of MSS very 
closely. Schemes of recensions and principles of text 
history are the same in both epics. Like the Mbh, 
the Ram MSS are divided into two recensions, N. 
(Northern) and S. (Southern), each of which is again 
subdivided into two versions. The N. recension com¬ 
prises the N.-W. and the N.-E. versions, and the S. 

recension comprises the version of the Amrtakatakft- 
fika and the version of the commentary of Ramanuja. 
It may be noted that unlike the Mbh , this grouping 
of the versions is regional in one cast*, and based on 
commentaries in the other. Ksemendra is as impor- 
tant a testimonium for the Ram as he is for the Mbh. 
Vimalabodha and S arvaj nanarayana, common com¬ 
mentators on the Ram and Mbh, appear to belong to 
the N.-E. India. Ruben has given a list of 61 MSS 
In all, including MSS in catalogues, and also those re¬ 
ferred to in the printed editions and also those of 
the commentaries. He gives specimens of critical 
texts of the Ram in parallel columns similar to Kirfel, 


together with variants from a number of MSS. 


Four 





different continuous texts have been given from diffe¬ 
rent parts of the Ram . One Appendix deals with, 
the ‘ 
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Almost simultaneously with the B. O. R. 



Edi¬ 


tion of the Mbh, the authorities of the D. A. V. Col 
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354. 



pp. 220-222. 
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Sen zur Textgeschichte des Rdmayana. Stuttgart, 1938. 
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Raghu Vira, formerly of the International Aca- 
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demy of Indian Culture of Lahore, had. undertaken ;\ 
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to edit a critical text of the Ram on lines similar to 
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those of the critical edition of the Mbh. He seems 
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Abaji Bapuji Chandorkar olios 
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dasa, founder of Sri-Ramayana-Samsodhana-Samiti ift i^T 
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J935, brought out last year (Poona, 1953) a 




edition of the Bata Kamda as the first volume of the 
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RdmAyana . He is the editor-in-chief with Balacharya 
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Khuperkar and Abaji Baburao Joshi as Associate Edi 
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Besides Devanagan, thexfe are MSS—some palm-leaf 
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The text is based on a paper MS from Wai in Deva 


nSgan characters which is aboift 375 years old. Vari- 
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ants have been collected together in an Appendix. 
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Kandtt, Irtit really it contains the Bala Kanda. The 
editor has invited attention to some peculiarities and 
importance of the MS in a separate section, and its 
text has been copied in Appendix. After printing the 
text in seven volumes, the Editor proposes to bring 

out the tr ansla tion in another seven volumes, and 


i,rY** 


the last volume, the fifteenth, is 


to be devoted to the 


critical study of the Ramayana in all aspects 
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. University of Baroda has undertaken 
the preparation of the critical edition of the Rama- 
yatna on the lines of the critical edition of the Majvt~ 

bhdrata published by the Bhandarkar Oriental ". 

search Institute, Poona. A Ramayana Department 
was opened on 12th March 1951 in the Oriental in¬ 
stitute, Baroda, a constituent part of the University, 
which possesses a rich collection of Ram.-MSS num¬ 
bering fifty-two. After the preliminary work of pre¬ 
paring a list of all Ram.-MSS from published cata¬ 
logues of Libraries of the world was over and a Card- 
Index giving details of over 2000 MSS was ready, aft 
appeal was issued to the public and private Libraries 
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1 J v- 
* - if ¥ 


in Tr»<ti a and abroad for loan of Ram.-MSS, which 
has received generous response. When about 200 MSS 
were collected at the Oriental Institute, Baroda, a : 
Collation Section was. inaugurated on 4th March 

1954 (Hindu New Year’s Day) by Shrimati Hansa 
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Mehta, Vice-Chancellor of the University, by writing 
the first Verse of the epic in the collation sheets. So 
far 219 MSS in different scripts have been procured 
and several others are soon expected. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the oldest MS of the Rdm known so 
far is dated V. S. 1076 and is written in Newaii script 
on palm-leaf. It* is preserved in the Bir Library 

Kathmandu (Nepal) ““ 




H. Bhatt, the Director of 



the Institute, personally went to Kathmandu and got 
the MS microfilmed. 
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As already stated, Sukthankar’s method may be 
rightly applied mutatis mutandis to the Ram also. 
Three recensions, viz. Bombay Southern), Bengal and 
North-Western, of the Ram are known so far, and the 
critical edition will have to take into account the 
whole mass of MSS evidence. Besides commentaries 
on the Ram by Ramanuja, Govindaraja, Kataka and 
others, the testimonia for the Ram include Rarruiyana- 




manjart 


by 


Ksemendra, Kamban Ramayana, 






sions of the Ram in the 



and other Sanskrit 




works, abstracts and versions of the Epic in Indian 
and foreign languages and in Buddhist and Jain lite- 

in archaeology, history, etc. 






rature, and 
After the publication 


by 


the 


Oriental Institute, 
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Baroda, 


of 


the 


Critical 
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will 


dis 
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crucial points 
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the 


critical 


notes 


coming 





at the end of every Kan^a, and which will also in¬ 
clude the readings and passages rejected by the Edi¬ 
tors either in foot-notes or in appendixes according 
as the 
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are short or long, it is proposed to 
bring out an Epilogue discussing all important pro¬ 
blems in connection with the form and the matter 
t of the Epic. The Epilogue will indicate the psycho¬ 
logy behind several additions, omissions and substitu¬ 
tions, and will make a thorough study of archaisms 
and neologisms in grammar, metre, syntax and voca¬ 


bulary 


Besides,’there will be a thorough discussion 


of matters relating to geographical and cosmographi- 




cal data, flora and fauna, social and economic organ! 
sation, .and sciences. The undertaking augurs an 
epoch-making event. 367 
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The Bengal recension of the Rarmyaiia with 
Lokanatha’s tika and Bengali translation is being pub- 
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I am indebted to Prof. G. H. Bhatt, Director of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, for giving me particulars about the Criti¬ 
cal Edition of the Ram, on which the above paragraphs 
are based. 
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in its first part containing seven 
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lisation of the Vanaras and Raksasas, interpolations 




etc. The second part, with eleven chapters, has discus* 
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in the epic, and critical review of 



some other versions of the Rama stdry in the Ananda 
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Ram, Adhydtma Ram, Tulasi Ram, etc. 
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dix enumerates 90 Sanskrit Ramdyanas. The foreword 


by J. S. Karandikar gives in a nutshell the important 
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features and conclusions of the topics discussed by 









the author. D. C. Sen in the Bengali Ramaya-pas 363 
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tanya, later writers filled their poems with Vaisnava 






doctrines and with theories about Bhakti. Beoundf 






and the Ramayana by I. S. Peter 364 is a study in com- 
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in the book. C. Narayana Menon, in An Approach 


to the R&m&yama. 366 a small 
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klet covering about 3ft 



regards that the BAm represents a synthesis 


f -V 


of the cults and cultures prevalent in different parts 


of India 


The author takra the eternal present as the 


subject matter of literature and therefore is somewhat 


critical about the discoveries by literary and archaeo¬ 


logical means 


The surrender of the will of the reader 


to Rama is essential, and when Rama who integrates 


all life is realised men cannot fight among themselves 
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any more 


ttian branches of the same tree can stifle 


each other. The Ram&yana Polity 366 
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Doctorate thesis of P 



Dharma, the object 
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au th oress in writing the thesis being to depict the 
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political institutions as described by Valmlki in the 


Ram. 


The polity is considered in its different aspects 


and the conclusion is that "the system of administra¬ 


tion during the Ramdyarna period was far from rudi 


jnentary and anticipated very much that of the later 


periods 




There is a short bibliography at the end 
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Hie author feels that the Ram was 
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black-soiled, high level plain of the Damoh 
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ere the origin of the BAm, later additions to the poem 


the story of the six boohs, etc 
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the English translation of RdrrAyana in China by 
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The first is the Jataka of 


rrm 


unnamed king which 



translated 


into 


Chinese 
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rm 
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from an original Indian text by Kang-Seng Hui 
251 A.D.; and the second, Nidana of king “Ten Luxu¬ 
ries” which was translated into Chinese from an ori¬ 


ginal Indian text by Kekaya in 472 A.D. Przyczynkt 
do Badan Nad Dziejami Redakcyj Rdmdyany (in 
Polish) by Eugeniusz Sluszkiewicz 370 gives similar 
passages in parallel columns from the different recen¬ 


sions of the Rama story. 
Ram, Ravanavadha and tl 
rana and the Ram 




Rdmopakhyana and the 
and the Ram, and the Jdnakiha- 

tensions considered. The 


e the recensions considered. 




arrangement seems rather complicated and confusing. 
From his different texts it is difficult to estimate the 
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actual range and extent of the similarities. The 
author holds that at the time of the Rdmopakhyana, 
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the Ram was known in two slightly different forms, 
and that the recension of Lahore could not have con¬ 
stituted the source of the Rdmopakhyana. 
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Lectures on the Rdm 371 by V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
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eludes as follows:—(1) In all probability the Ur- 

R&m did not contain the fire-ordeal scene of Sita; (2> 
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later additions and interpolations in 


Rom. 407 That Asvagho$a was 


greatly influenced by 


•|he Kavya style of the Ram is the conclusion of G. W. 


Gurner in 




Asvaghosa and the Ramayana” 408 
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_ writer has pointed out passages from the Ram 

containin g descriptions of seasons to show that they 
have immensely influenced the descriptions of seasons 

by later writers. 40 
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intelligent survey of the similes and metaphors of the 
Mam, and analyses Valmlki’s imagery, which shows 
that imagery comes forth more spontaneously and in 

abundance in descriptions of nature and in 
made by different characters when under 



the stress of some emotion 
Considered the Ram 


R. Sadashiv Aiyar has 
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the 


light 
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Aristotle 
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Poetics .While dealing with the “Portrayal of 

Nature in Valmiki Vs Ramayana”, P. T. Narasimhachar 

observes that on reading the Ram one feels that Val 
miki is among those pioneers who have civilised na¬ 
ture and made her the perennial source of our aesthe¬ 
tic delight 
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. Bhattacharyya has made an ex- 

haustive study of the Sabdalamkara Yamaka in the 
Ram/ 13 while R. Narayana Aiyar writes on the quest 

of Sita — a critical study of Valimki’s technique. 414 
There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to 
whether Kalidasa knew Valmlki’s Ram 
has quoted passages from 
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and seventeenth centuries 





Sastri has 



commentators chronologically as fol 


lows 


Kandadai-Ramanuj a 
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V enkata-Krsna 


dhvarin; (3) Vaidyanatha Diksita, (4-5) Isvara Diksita 
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Yogindra, and 
Bhatta. Of these 

are available 
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commentaries by Nos 
onjy in MS, while others have been printed either in 

Devanagari or Grantha 
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1943. 
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The problem of the location of Lanka has occupied 


several scholars 


M. V. Kibe, 417 in a number of con¬ 


tributions, seeks to establish that Lanka is to be locat¬ 


ed in Central India near Amarkantak. 


Hira Lai 41 * 


also supports the 


WIM1 


e view, and so does J. C. 


Ghosh, 419 who shows that in ancient times there 
existed in the border of Madhyadesa a region called 


H. 


C 


Raychaudhuri 420 


and 


V. 


R. 




Bikshitar 421 hold.Ceylon to be Lanka 


5 


and D. R. 


Bhandarkar, 422 as against the Central India theory, 


states that Dandakaranya means 


V. 


H. Vader 423 locates Lanka on the equator, stat¬ 
ing the present Maladivas to be the Raksasadvipa. 
D. P. Misra places Lanka on the portion of the 


Bay of Bengal which washes the shores 


of the 
24 On 


northern part of the present Andhra country. 424 On 
a consideration of several descriptions of the journeys 
to and from Havana’s Lanka given by Valnnki, Daniel 
John finds them to be geographically correct, con¬ 


sistent, and clear. 


His conclusion is that Havana’s 


L an k a was not on the Vindhya range but on an island 
in the midst of the sea off the Southern or South¬ 


eastern coast of the Island of Ceylon. 425 


According 


to S. B. Chaudhuri, Lanka referred to Ceylon, and as 
territorial names Simhala and Lanka were convertible 
terms, although the latter is also used as the name 


of the city. 426 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri rejects the 


proposed identification of Lanka of the Ram with Cen 
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He has also published a book entitled Location 
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of Lanlcd (Poona, 1947). 
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IHQ, n, pp. 345-350. 
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Baghuna7fisa, Uttarardmacarita and Adhpatmaramd^ 
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i/ana. ‘‘Evolution of the Myth of Ahalya Maitreyi 438 
is dealt with by Dhirendra Varma, who shows that 
the Ahalya legend is not historical, but is based pit 
anthology or religious allegory. It begins with Indira 
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into the greatness of Kama,. 

serving as a fine specimen showing how it .has been Xvfelfj 


adapted by devotees of Visnu to serve their own pur¬ 


pose 


P, C. Dharma has written a number of articles 


dealing with various aspects of the Ram 
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Social 
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Life in the Bdm” 439 considers the point under 
drink, toilet, clothing and common recreations. Parti¬ 
culars from the Ram about the habits, customs, edu¬ 
cation, accomplishments, status and rights of women 
are given in “Women during the Ram period.” 440 




Some 


Customs 


and 


Beliefs from 


the 


Bdm” 441 
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Occupations and Professions as seen in the Bom” 442 


and 




the Musical Culture in the Bom” 443 are the 


other articles by the same authoress. In his paper on 
the “Culture of the Ramayana, 444 Swami NihSreya- 
sananda gives some aspects of the culture and writes 
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on some important characters that figure in the epic. 

P. P. S. Sastri relies on tradition and maintains that 

“Valmiki composed his Ram in seven books of 24000 
Stanzas”. 445 
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It N. Ray has written about the food and drink 





the Vanaras as depicted in the Ramat/ona. 447 



also prepared an index to the proper fiames occurring 


in the Rdmdyana based on Bombay and Calcutta edi 


tions. 448 




In the “Fish in the Ram ” S. L. Hora describes 


five particular 


different recensions 



of the fish mentioned in the 


the Rdm. 449 He has further 
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discussed the methods of catching them from the 


Pampa Idee as referred to in the Ram . Following the 
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version of the Ram, Sibdas Chaudhuri col 


lects systematically materials and data relating to 


annuals scattered over the volumes of the epic in 
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Concordance of the Fauna in the Ram.” 450 A. S. 
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Nataraja Ayyar refers to the offering of protection 


to others as the special trait in Rama’s character to 




the Doctrine of Abhayadana and its application,” 4 ^ 



N. Vyas has recently contributed a number of art! 


eles dealing with different aspects of the culture in 


the Ram. According to him, belief in omens was a 


characteristic of the Ramayana Age. 452 He has further 


shown that the doctrine of Karma and transmigration 


is recognised everywhere in the Rum. 463 In his paper 


on “Love and Longing in the Ram” 454 he states that as 
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pntVian conception of an ideal wife. 456 With regard to 
the position of women, the following papers by b 
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Bam” 466 “Treatment of Abducted Women 
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Works and to untraceable Puranic verses. In ^ bis 
Purana-Pravesa (in Bengali) 47 * 6 G. C. Bose hassougbt 
to introduce order and consistency into the entire 
confused and tangled scheme of Puraoar chronology. 
According to him, the ‘Parana* stands for what we 

term ‘history*; the ‘Kalpa’ is a cycle of 5000 ye|HRS 
divided into 14 manvantaras (one of 359 years and 
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thirteen of 357 years each) 
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also into four yugas 


(Kpta, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali) in the proportion 

of 4: 3 :2 :1; the Bharata war took place in 1416 B.G.; 
the beginning of the Kali Age * 
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Purana-Vivecana 
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rati) 476 by Durgashanker Shastri deals with various 
aspects of the Puranas, giving an analysis of each 
Purana, and studies the chronology of the PurSgas 
and their relation with Sanskrit literature, etc. Y. Y. 
Kolhatkar treats mainly the different problems con¬ 
nected with the Bhdgavata-Purima, its religion and 


philosophy, etc 




in his JSrimadr-Bhagavatddarsa 
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Y. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar writes 


about the Flood legends in the Puranas, polity in the 
Matsya Purana, architecture, Tamii version of tiWS 
Matsya, etc., in his Matsya Purana, A StudyA 76 
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of the Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, 480 has col¬ 
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locating and identifying any tale wilh reference ,to 
Skandh a and Adhyaya. The second part, which gives 


alphabetical Index, will be of much 
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to scholars. 
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(A) Harivamsa. Brahmanda-P., Siva-P., and Vigu-P 


and (B) Matsya- P. and Padma-P 


E. Abegg gives 
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detailed analysis of the contents of the Pretakalpa of 
the GarudOrP . 491 which treats of death, the dead and 
the beyond. The Indian flood-legends and the Matsya- 
P. have been studied by A. Hohenberger 492 where Be 
deals with the worship of V4nu. 
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researches indicate three chronological strata in the 
^apgrw** /Hie Appendix gives an alphabetical list of 
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Vaivasvata; 3201 B.G. = date of the BMrata war; 
2976 B.C. = date of the Kali Era; 2066. B.C. -date of 
Buddha’s death; 2051 B.C. = date of Mahavira’s death 


accession 


of Mahapadma; 15J>0 B.C. 
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1986 B.C. 

Accession of Candragupta Maurya; 1498 B.C. ;= Cord^ 
nation of Asoka; 1113 B.C. — accession of Pu^ya- 
mitra Sunga; 329 B.C. = accession of Candragupta I 
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accession of Samudragupta. Candragupta I of 
Gupta dynasty has been taken as the contemporary 
of Alexander. It is also stated that the Mahabhasya 
of Patanjali (contemporary of Pu$yamitra Suhga) 
came to be studied in Kashmir in the eleventh cen^ 
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tury B.C. There are several genealogical tables in 
the book. . ^ 

i r 

Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Move¬ 
ment in Bengal 497 by S. K. De is a very valuable 
contribution to the critical and historical study of 



which is really ‘a peculiar system of 
erotico-mystic devotion/ the historical development 
of which sentiment (madhura-rasa) has so 

^ 1 V * -<*■ 

adroitly been traced and discussed by the author*; 





The whole Caitanya movement and its dogmas and 
doctrines have been discussed in a historical and cri¬ 
tical spirit. The biographical sketches on the life and 
doings of the six Gosvamins in Chapter III and the 
historical notes on both Sanskrit and Bengali literary 
works on Bengal Vaisnavism in Chapters V-VI mfe 
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very learned and . give a true and 
the history of the Faith and Movement. There is ateo 








an elaborate and learned summary of the teachings 
on theology and philosophy of the famous gat-Sa nd a y 
bhas of Jiva Gosvamin. 
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Calcutta, 1942. Reference has been made later to 
articles on Bengal Vaisnavism and also to the present 
The topic is included here as it is vitally connected with the 
Bhdgavata Piwarux. 
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L s ; Purg^a Index, 498 of which two volume^ have so 

far appeared covering entries from A to M, is the last 
published work of V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar on 
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>.'the subject 


It covers the following five 
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V%u, Brahm£m4a, Vi?nu, Matsya and Bhdgavata, and 

is mainly an index of names—deities, persons 
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fountains, rivers, etc 
SWtb subjects 


tribes. 

some entries, however, deal 
and summaries of stories relating to 
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jgpme important persons or places have been given 
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is. as stated by its alternative title 
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<jance of Purfma-Contents 


Some idea of its contents 
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mu be had from the titles of its twelve chapters. 

introductory chapter deals with mangtiUt, characteris¬ 
tics, divisions, number, and subjects of the Puranas as 
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also with Purana-mahatmy a, Purana-parampara and 
Suta-dharmas 

with (2) 

vamsanucaritam 


The next chapters deal respectively 

(3) Kalamanadi, (4) Vathsa- 
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Adhidaivikam, (9) Vividha-deva- 
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Adhivij nana 


and 


Under Adhivij nana are to be found 


sciences including Alamkara 


Arthasastra 
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| Architecture, Sculpture, Botany 


Astronomy 


and 
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Nirukta, Archery, Medicine, Palmistry 


Astrology 

Tantra, Sarpavidya, Ratnapariksa, etc 
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has prepared an exhaustive monograph on the Upa 

critically dealing with all aspects of the 
problem, which is awaiting publication. It is hoped 
that it will soon see the light of the day. 
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rntning to the individual articles, it is to be ob¬ 
served that there are a number of articles^ 

With the Puranas in general which give a bird’s eye 
view of the whole problem. H. P. Sastri’s “Maha 
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Hoshiarpur, 1952. 
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face to the Catalogue of MSS. There ‘ . ^ 

cle under the same title by R. C. Hazra de alin g 


several aspects of the 


“Mahapuragas. 


»601 


Dikshiiar's 


“Puranas, A Study ” 602 is a well-documented flJtkta 
considering critically the views of earlier s chola rs 
on the subject and is well-worth perusal. Venkata- 
chella Iye ^ 503 refers to Pargiter with approval 
maintains that some of the major Purapas were 
written with the set purpose of promoting igncrahefe 
and superstition! In his “Origin and" Character /OdL^. 





and superstition! In his “Origin and" Cm 
Parana Literature,” B. C. Muzumdar 504 5 I 
the Pura^a as a branch of sacred literature 


B. C. Muzumdar 504 states tfaffb 
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recognised as the 
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in the Vedic days; that it _ : w 1 ’ ^ 

Veda when the A tharva Veda was recognised s» the 
fourth division of the Veda; that for each Vedic school 
a separate Purina was organised, such as Agnifbr 
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Rgveda, Vdyu for Yajurveda, and S&rya for 

veda; and that the modem PurS^as received only h 
little additional matter by way of accretion from $f£h 
century onwards, though the modem Puranas differ 


radically from the Vedic Puragas. 


The origin 
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history of the worship of phallus, Durga and . 

the Mbh and Puranas have also been considered. & & 
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Rapson has a chapter on the Puranas in his Cambridget, 
History of India,^° 5 where he regards the Pifl&gftift 
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of Ksatriya origin and the genealogies 
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legendary and partly historical, it being necessary to 
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disentangle history from legend by 


removing all 
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accretions from the Puranas. 


Hazra has 
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about the age and origin of the Upa-puran*s whose 
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in its nobility and greatness as well as in 
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ciency and weakness 


the Puranas are an invalu¬ 


able help towards the good life and they are also at 

the same time an epitome of the Indian genius, its 
possibilit ies and its shortcomings and triu mph s— 
actual and possible.” 

N» _ 
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There are a number of articles dealing with the 
historical importance of the Puranas as also with his¬ 
tory in the Puranas and the application of the Pura^ie 
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interpreting history. “Historical 
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tance of the Puranas” 516 by 



Bhimasankararao is 
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mostly based on Pargiter’s work and gives the follow^ 
ing general conclusions by Pargiter: (i) Matsya, Vdyu 
and Brahmdnda present a remarkable 
declare that they were taken from Bhavisya 
Visnu and Bhagavata have much in c 
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tions of the former being in ornate classical. prose 
style; (iii) Vijitu professes to be narrated by ParSiara 
and sets about Paurava genealogy from the standpoint 
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of pariksit and deals with Iksvaku and Brhadratha 
genealogies from the time of the Bharata war; (iy$ 


there was a twelve-year sacrifice in Naimisa in Adhl^ 
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tyatsya, Vdyu and Brahmdnda were originally in 


Prakrit and were subsequently Sanskritised 


(vi) 


dynastic portion terminates with the downfall of the 
Andhras about A.D. 236. Matsya brings the narrative 

down to mid-third century AJ3. As Samudra-gupta’s 

conquests are not mentioned in the Puranas. their 



accounts closed before A.D. 335. According to V. 

R. Dikshitar the Purapas are altogether an encyclo¬ 
paedia of information and therefore very useful 
in writing a history of Indian culture and civilisation 
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society , of 


viz. history of Indian - polity, of Indian 
religion and philosoj^iy^ legal history* history^of arts 
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tains many 


unwarranted emendations. 


Reference is 


utfEti i • 



already made to Mankad’s edition of the work. 


H 



Seth interprets the Puraijas to suit his 


peculiar theory of the Maury as 


According tP 


him the belief that Candragupta was a scion of the 
Nanda king of Magadha and that his mother Mura 
was of a lowly origin from whom the family-name 
Maurya was derived is of very late origin; Candra- 
gupta does not belong to the Nanda family but, comes 
from the Gandhara region and takes the name Maurya 
from Massaka, the capital of the kingdom found¬ 
ed by him. Seth gives 325 B.C. as the date of the 
commencement of Candragupta’s reign in his own 
ancestral domains in N-W.*' 26 He also maintains 
that Parvataka is Porus of the Greek historians and 


a chief of the Kurus 
the Puranas” 528 


In 


Cf 


an obscure passage ixi 


’, 528 Seth cites a passage from the Vi$gu 
and concludes that in the older Puranic traditions 
Kali Age seems to have ended with the nine Nandas 
of Magadha; in later Puranic traditions Kali Age 
extended indefinitely beyond the Mbh to include 


■ i, 
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much later, unpopular and anti-Brahmanic dynasties. 
He further hazards the opinion that Devapi and Matu 
in the passage may be Porus and Candragupta 
ya. Dasharatha Sarma does not agree with Seth that 
the Mudrardksasa indicates that Candragupta was not 
related to the Nandas and that the word Vj-sala 
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“Did Candragupta Maurya belong to North-Western Baits.?** 
ABORT, XVIII, pp. 158-165; “The Origin of GRndmeugrifr 

_- - 74 _ “North-West Origin. <rf 
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Maurya ” JVPHS _ 

Candragupta Maurya”, JRORS, XVIll , PL 2. 

^Beginnings of Candragupta Maurya’* Reign”, Jiff,, XIX, 
pp. 17-21. _ ■ 

“Identification of Parvataka and Foams”, IHQ, XVH, pb 
i72-m. .. ■■■":. ■ V-*’ 

Fe&achrift Kane,, pp. 420-422. 
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should be accepted as trustworthy 
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bharata Solar Dynasty 


”, b3a D. R. Mankad tries to re* 
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construct the genealogy of the solar dynasty as it 
stood in the days of the Mbh war 

number of steps from Vaivasvata Manu, the progeni 
tor of the dynasty, to Bfhadbala, who participated in 
the Bharata war. The Puranic records are shown to 
display harmony despite apparent 

various lists. After discussing the compar„ 

torical value of the Vedic texts and Purapas, Pusal- 

has tried to show in 
^S39 that the war 
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Samvarapa may be said 







proach 

to be the Puranic account of the Vedic _ 

“Dat© of the Puranas” 540 by S. D. Gyani mentions the 

following four stages of development of the Puranic 
literature 

B.C.), 
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(2) Bifurcation stage (1000-600 B.C.), (3) 
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calaksana stage (600 B.C.-A.D. 100); and (4) Sectarian 
or encyclopaedic stage (A.D. 100-700) 
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New light on the History of the Imperial 
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Ganguly states, contrary to Pargi- 
ter s view, that no importance should be attached to 
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traditional history or Vedic tests 
common origin for all dynasties, 
tion indicates India * 


Puranas suggest 
The earliest tradi- 
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the home of the Aryans, me- 




: mories of extra-Indian home having faded out 


D. C. 
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Shear has given a critical edition of the “Text of the 
Puranic List of Rivers” 566 which is a part of the geo- 




graphical section 

the 




to some of the Panamas' 
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e plan as followed in his “List of Peoples.” 667 

!"■' ( , 

: |fr X IX L. de Vries in his ‘Turaoa-Studies^ 68 gives 
|J^;^Q|iDp^rative texts of a portion of the two groups of 
v f£t he Puranas about Sraddha ritual already dealt with 
V in his earlier work. D. R. Patil has appended tables 
f • comparing the Puranic traditions with the Gupta in- 
'> scriptions covering about 300 points.® 69 
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df the Bhdgavata Puvdna, different scholars like C. V. 
y&igy# 570 (tenth century A.D.), B. N. Krishnamurty 
farina 571 (prior to sixth century A.D.), A* N. Ray^ 72 
(550-650 AJX), Durgashanker Sastri 573 (not before 
ninth century), R. C. Hazra 674 and J. N. Banerjea, 576 
assigning it to different periods basing their conclu¬ 
sions on literary and other data. Gode draws atten¬ 


tion to 
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” A : illustrated MS of the Bhdgavata Parana 

copied in 1648 A.D. 676 M. R^Majxnudar has described 

illustrated Gujarati verse-version of Bhdgavata 
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IHQ, XXVII, PP : 215-238. 
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Festschrift Pavry, pp. 
BDCRI, II, also App. 
ABORI, XIV, pp. 182-21$. 
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BV, II, pp . 129-139. 

IRQ, XXVI, pp. 138-143. 
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KPIC AND PDRASRC STUDIES 


21^ 


above to some articles on the Dem-Bhago&aUi. Con¬ 
trary to the opinion of T. N. Ramachandran who has 
tried to show that the scenes of the penance of the sages 
Nani a nd Naraysu^a in the Deogarh relief are based on 
the story of Nara-Narayana as contained in the Devi- 

Bh&gOvata (Benaras Ed., IV- 5-10, esp. ch. 6), 625 R. C. 
Hazra points out the difference between the Deogarh 
relief and the Nara-Narayana story in the Devi-Bhdga- 
vata concludes that M it is probable that the sculp¬ 
tor of the relief used some early Puranic or epic story 

of Nara-Narayana 


which is now lost to us 


or he 


derived his ideas from various sources then available 

to him. one of these sources being the Mbh.” G2G In 

. N. Tad- 



“DevT-Bhagavata or BhagavaG-Puraija? ” 

patrikar tentatively concludes from MS evidence and 
“with a little help of imagination”. ~ 


that the 



was originally called Ar^BhagavaR—Purona, with each 
of its parts called Amsa, and later, with the growing 
populari ty of ^tlmad^Bhdgavata, came the period oft 
controversy when the devotees of Devi named their 

Purftna Aftnuid-Btegavata-Mahapurana naming each 


part as SfcondltflL 


Then the two extremes met indis¬ 


criminately with different sorts of Adhyaya-colophons. 
Finally, the word Devi was added to Bhdgavata to- 
distinguish it from its rival and the word Dem-Eha^ 


gavata is found in Adhyaya-colophons of printed edi 


Hons. 627 






Parana, a work of Bengal 

Bhagavata 


m 


“the 



Mahdbhagavata- 

shows that as distinct 
Maha-bhdgavata is an Upa-purana 


(though 



ralU itself Purana and Mahapurana 




never Upa-purana and this claim is supported by 
Brkaddharma Purina), dealing with, the nraise of 


Devi and her worship. It is a work of Bengal, and 

probably of its eastern part which was adjacent 
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S. K. De has contributed a number of valuable 
articles on Bengal Vaisnavism and his book on the 
subject has already been noticed above. In “ 



• * 


gavafism and 


Sun-worship, ” 6 4 2 he 


opposes .Grier* 


Son's arguments in support of his theory that the 
monotheistic Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavata reli¬ 
gion is a direct development of or was originally can* 


nected with Sun-worship. 


Hi$ other articles refer to 

cal Vaisnavism*” 643 “Cai- 


“Bhakti-Rasa-£astra of Bengal Vai^avism,” 643 “Cai- 

tanya as an author”, 643 » “Kr$nadasa Kaviraja's ‘Cai- 

” 644 and “Avatara in Bengal Vai^nav^ 
ism. ”646 “Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal” shows 


“Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal 


that the Caitanya sect of Bengal originated from the 
tradition of the Bhagavata Pur&xut and owed a great 
deal for its development to the mystic emotionalism; 
interpreted and established by emotional Samnyasins 


from the time of Srldhara. 646 


Another 





of arti¬ 


cles deals exhaustively with the 


* ‘Theology and Philo 


sophy of Bengal Vai^ajavism” 647 in the light of various 


works ' such 




Sanatana’s 


Brhadbhdgavatdrnrta 9 


Rupa’s Laghubhdgavatdmrta, Jlva’s &rikr$nasamdar~ 


Vha, 


Tattvasamdarbha, 


etc. 


Bengal 


Vaisnavism 


TTl 



JGJRL IX, pp. 183-188. 


* t 


JHQ, vn, 


is 













IHQ, IX, pp. 98-102. 

Kuppuswami Comm. Vol„ 
Festschrift Wmtemitz, pp. 295-207 


BSOS t VI, iii. 
IHQ, X, pp. 301 
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* 1 


attaches highest importance to the Bhdgavata Pwr&Qa 
as.it is believed to have been composed by, Vyasa after 

Brahmasutras and other Puranas. ^kr^nasamdarbha 
is "more theological than philosophical, and Bhafett 
samdarbhaL gives the general characteristics of tl% 
devotional attitude of Bhakti. In another article, De 
Writes about “some Bengal Vaisnava MSS in 
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51 krit 1 * from the Dacca University MSS. Library. 649 
Mrinal Das Gupta deals in detail with “early Visntt- 
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* ? 
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ism and Narayamya worship.” 049 Kamala Ray has 
written about ten incarnations of Visnu in Bengal. 66 ^ 
In the “Avataras of Vi§nu and their enumeration in 
some early Indian texts’*, J. N. Banerjea refers to the 
Bhg , Mbh y Bhdgavata , Matsya and Pdncaratra Samr 
“JJiidL 650 * B. N. Krishnamurty Sarma® 51 shows that 
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Baladeva 


V idyabbushana, 




leading 


exponent 


of 



u jT' ^ 
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Bengal Vaisnavism, taught that the Caitanya school 
was really an offshoot of the Dvaita philosophy of 
Madhva. r 

Das Gupta, in the third volume of his Indian Phi¬ 
losophy, devotes a chapter to the “Philosophical Spe¬ 
culations of some of the selected Puranas,” 652 where 
he considers the theories about Brahman, Kala, Aham- 

Yoga, Bhakti, etc. o£ the Visnw, Vdyu, Mar- 

Ate 
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' ti 




4. 


►* u 


. I*:* 



kawjbeya, Ndradiya, and Kurma Pur arias. 


Jos. 


#■ 


draws attention to the heterodox systems of philo¬ 
sophy propounded by different Puranas, where side 
by side with Brahmanic systems, Vedanta, glorifica¬ 
tion of sacrifices, etc., we find some doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism, and the inclusion of Buddha among the av&~ 
tdrds of Vi$ou. 653 Pusalker has contributed an art! 
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IC, I, pp. 21-29. 

IHQ, VH, pp. 93-116; 343-358; 735-759; VIH, pp. 64-84. 
650. IHQ, XVH, pp. 370-385. 

650a. Bhirata K#umud\, I, pp. 61-68. 
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IC, IV, pp. 429-434. 

> 652. Cambridge, 1940. Chap. XIII, pp. 496-511. 
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de on “Puranic Cosmogony”, where cosmogonic ideas 
of the Hindus have been examined from the Veche 
times down to the time of the Puranas. 654 


r i 


S. L. Katre in his well-documented paper on 
“Avataras of God” deals in detail with 33 incarnations 

*• L 

of god on the basis of Puranic sources, giving a 
survey of the ibaterial on Avataras scattered in 



ki, ~ 


, ‘W/ Vy-i} 
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rent Puranas. 655 

* 
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*- *- - V ^ 4 

R. S. Satyasrayi gives eii account 

and his family from the Vedas 
also of their propagation of the Vedfc 
culture. 666 Ancient Bhrgus have similarly been dealt 
with by A. Padmanabhayya from Vedic, Puranic and 




~ v- 


epic literature. 667 


■. ft 


~ r ■»• 


¥ S' 



M. N. Ray writes about some vidy&s 

where he differentiates .between par# njw| 


aparn 




y h /• 



-■ 4v 


Ghose deals with the antiquity of Gaya. Gnf) 


K. S. Ramaswaxni Sastri 660 tries to show how. 
the Puranas explain the Vedas and how they have 
built up the national culture, and inspired the national 
literature. He also deals with the contents of the 


.* d. * 



their geographical and historical aspects,. 

etc., and gives a brief summary of some Puranas. 

1 

Vedic Mantras and Legends in the 
. V. Kane briefly illustrates the vie# 


In 


the 



Puranas” 661 

that though the rites, ceremonies, usages and religious 
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654. 

656. 

657. 

658. 

659. 


655. 


AUS, X, pp. 37-130. 





661 


BV, H, pp. 177-191. 

JBORS, XXVI, ii. 

JOR, V, pp. 55-67; 80-100. 

Krisknaswamy Aiyangar Comm. Vol., pp. 308-316. 
JBORS , Sept 1938. 

Cult Her., J, pp. 169-182. 

Raja Comm. Vol., pp 5-8. 
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EPIC AND PURANIC STUDIES 


225 


views on which most of the Puranas lay emphasis 
are different from the Vedic tradition, they do not 
ignore the Vedic tradition but try hard to build on 
the foundations of the Vedic tradition, from a few 
passages of the Brahma Parana which heads the lists 
of Puranas at least from the eleventh century if not 
earlier. D. C. Sircar has edited a text based on the 
collation of ten Puranas dealing with the list of peo¬ 
ples. Critical notes have been appended. 662 “Polity 
in the Puranas” has been dealt with by V. R. Raraa- 
chandra Dikshitar, where references to the Visnu, 
Markandeya and Agm have been given. 663 




662. IHQ, XXI, pp. 297-314. 

663. Indian Review , 1935, pp. 365-368. 
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CONSTITUENT INSTITUTIONS 


I. MUMBADEVI SANSKRIT MAHAVIDYALA V 

An Oriental College, teaching Sanskrit a«.u die Shastras by 
traditional methods. 


Departments 

(a) Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathashala, for specialized Shastric 
studies; (b) Devidas Lallubhai Patbashala, for preliminary Shastric 
and Sanskrit studies; (c) Nagardas Rughnathdas fyotish Shikshapith 
for specialized study of Indian Astrology and Astronomy, and (d) 
Purushottam Thakkar Vedashala for Vedic studies. 

Examinations conducted 

For the Bhavan’s diplomas (recognised by the Government of 
Bombay) of Shastri, Acharya and Vachaspati in Sahitya, Vyakaxana, 
Vedanta, Jyotish. 

Facilities 

Free tuition to all and free boarding and lodging or scholarships 
to ail deserving students. 

2. GITA VIDYALAYA: 

An Academy for the study of Indian Culture with special refer* 
ence to the Bhagavad Gita, Classes conducted at the Ekavan and 
19 centres. Examinations for the Gita Vid and Gita Visbar^d 
Diplomas are conducted and scholarships, medals and prizes are 
given to successful candidates. 

3. MUNGALAL GOENKA SAMSHODHAN MANDIR: 

A Post-graduate & Research Institute recognised by the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay for research for Ph.D. & M.A. 

Departments 

(a) Sanskrit Shikshapith; (b) Singhi Jain Sahitya Shikshapith; 
(c) Narmad Gujarati Shikshapith; (d) Bhagavad Dharma Shikshapith 
and (e) Bharatiya Itihasa Vibhag. 

Facilities 
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Scholarships and free guidance to deserving scholars. 

MUNSHI SARASVATI MANDIR (An Institute of Culture): 

Departments 

(a) library with about 40,000 printed volumes, including 


rare 


indological volumes and a Children’s section; (b) Museum consisting 
of ancient and valuable manuscripts, paintings, bronzes, etc.; (c) AH 
India Cultural Essay Competition ; (d) Bharatiya San git Shikshapith 


researc 


An Academy of Musk for teaching and conducting _ 

Music—affiliated to the National Academy of Hindustani Musk 

Lucknow, teaching for Intermediate and Graduate courses* (c) 

Bharatiya Kala Kendra— An Academy of Arts and Dramatics' in- 
eluding a School of Dancing, * 
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6. M. M. COLLEGE OF ARTS & N. M. INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE: 

This College of the Bhavan is affiliated to the University of 
Bombay for courses leading to B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., and Ph.D. 


has a 


Academy 


7. ACADEMY OF PRINTING: 

As a first step towards establishing an Academy of Printing, 
Bhavan has acquired the majority of shares in Messrs. Associated 
Advertisers & Printers Ltd.—one of the biggest presses in Bombay. 

8. BHARATIYA VIDYA GROUP: 

Under the auspices of this group, lectures by eminent men oo 
politics, economics, sociology etc., are regularly held. 

Affiliated Institutions 

(1) The Gujarati Sahitya Parishad; (2) Shri Sahitya Sansad; {3) 
The Bombay Astrological Society; (4) The Bharatiya Stri Seva Sangh. 
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* One of modem Indite leading Historians 
and Indologists, Dr. A. D. Pusalker, MJL, LLR, 
PhJX, has me . ‘ ‘ 

both in occidental and the oskMcd Institutions 


ufologists. Dr. A. D. Pusalker, MJL, LLR, 

has me rare distinction of having studied 


hke the 5. P. College, Mimamsa jfidyalaya, 
Bhandarkgr Oriental Research Institute, and die 
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the Indian P.EN.. All 


India Oriental! Conference 


Sanskrit Vishva 
Eetv. Bombav, he 


has taken active part la the Indian History Con- 
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Dharmasastra and Ancient Indian 
i ^ “* his fortes. Dr. 




associated with the Bharatiya Vidya 

wdvan right front its inception seventeen years 


ago, where he 




at-present Asst Director. 


Among his published 
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Is lan d City: but he''is best known 
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Assistant Editor of the Bharatiya "Vidya Bha- 

van's monumental ten-volume History aH Cul- 

ture of the Indian People of which the first fdur 
volumes have already been published. 
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